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The Centenary of St. Peter; The Cicumenical Council; The Vatican 
Council and its Definitions. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of 
Westminster.* London: Longmans. 


- is now just four years, since the Vatican Council expressed 

part of the Church’s traditional doctrine on her own 
authority in teaching, by defining that the Pope is infallible in 
his ex cathedra declarations. Since that time a movement has 
proceeded within the Church, resembling that which ordinarily 
takes place on the like occasions. At first those Catholics, 
who are more or less out of harmony with the traditional 
doctrine to which we have referred, raised various questions 
about the authority of the Definition. ‘‘ The Council was not 
free, nor capable thercfore of putting forth an obligatory judg- 
ment” ; or, “its decrees do not bind, until the Bishops shall 
have subscribed their names ”; or “ various Bishops tolerate 
its denial.” As time went on however, the emptiness of such 
pretexts became so transparently obvious, that no Catholic 
of the most ordinarily loyal disposition could be hoodwinked 
by them ; and those therefore of whom we speak naturally had 
recourse to the expedient, of minimizing the force and signi- 
ficance of what had been defined. Moreover it is only fair to 
add, that others have been led in a similar direction, by 
motives of (as we think) misplaced charity; by the desire of 
removing difficulty from the path of an inquiring Protestant. 
“The Definition implies’—so some Catholics have more or 
less distinctly expressed themselves—“ that ex cathedri Acts 
are at last comparatively few; that they are strictly con- 





* These three Pastorals are now in one volume, the “ Petri Privilegium.” 
We name them separately, for convenience of reference. 
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fined to the exposition of revealed dogma; that there is no 
ground for those notions about the extent of infallibility, which 
would make that prerogative so heavy a burden to the faith- 
ful.” Nor has such language been altogether confined to 
laymen; on the contrary, one or two theologians of deserved 
authority have incidentally used expressions, in which for our 
own part we are unable to follow them. 

Under these circumstances, it will be more satisfactory if 
we directly encounter such statements. A few years ago, we 
took part in advocating those “ notions about the extent of 
infallibility,’” which the Definition is supposed to disparage ; 
and it seems therefore almost our bounden duty, either to ex- 
press our abandonment of them, or to show cause for retaining 
them as firmly as ever, the Definition notwithstanding.* In 
doing the latter, we shall have here and there to reproduce 
various salient ecclesiastical facts, which we were con- 
stantly pressing on our readers’ attention some five years 
ago ;t but which, after so long an interval, we trust we may 
recall to their memory without exciting their distaste. Nor 
need they fear a revival of the lengthened controversy, then 
brought to an end ; as we have no intention of adducing from 
general “loci theologici”? any fresh argument whatever in 
defence of our position. The thesis which we desire to establish, 
is essentially defensive and negative ; viz: that there is nothing, 
either in the Vatican Definition or its attendant circumstances, 
which disparages in the slightest degree that doctrine on the 
extent of infallibility, which we have humbly maintained. At 
the same time, in order more forcibly to advocate this nega- 
tive thesis, we shall further point out, that the Definition and 
its attendant circumstances—so far from pressing against us 
—have a real and indeed very strong bearing in our favour. 

We must begin by stating, with sufficient precision for our 
present purpose, the doctrine which we advocated in time past 
on the extent of Papal infallibility. In the Preface to the 
First Dogmatic Constitution of the Vatican Council,t Pius 





* The “Guardian” of April 29th, in a trumpery article which hardly 
deserves notice on any other account, says that its writer ‘‘ has been told” 
by various Catholics “ that Dr. Ward’s teaching is plainly inconsistent with 
the Vatican Decree.” 

ft Dr. Ward’s last direct treatment of the subject was ina Latin pamphlet, 
“ De infallibilitatis extensione,” published in 1869. In that pamphlet, one 
or two subordinate, but not altogether unimportant, portions of what he had 
originally maintained are either retracted or expressed with some hesitation. 
— was done, in deference to the judgment of one or two eminent theo- 

ogians. 

t This Constitution will be found at engta in our number of July, 1870, 

pp. 208-223, 
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IX., having referred to the deplorable intellectual evils of the 
time, went on to say, that “the Church’s deepest compassion 
is stirred by these errors,” and that “ at no time can she rest 
from testifying to and proclaiming the truth of God.” ‘We, 
therefore,” he continues, “treading in the footsteps of our 
predecessors, have never ceased, in accordance with our 
Supreme Apostolic office, from teaching and defending Catholic 
Truth, and reprobating perverse doctrines.” He had already 
said the same thing more fully in his “‘ Quanté Curi.”* He 
begins this Encyclical by reminding the bishops of Christen- 
dom, “with how great care” his predecessors had laboured 
*‘ by their most wise Letters and Constitutions, to expose and 
condemn all those heresies and errors,” which in their time 
afflicted the Church. Inlike manner, he adds, “ scarcely had 
we been elevated to the Chair of St. Peter, when .. . 
according to the duty of our Apostolic ministry, and following the 
illustrious example of our predecessors, we” began “ raising 
our voice: and in many published Encyclical Letters, Consistorial 
Allocutions, and other Apostolic Letters, we have condemned the 
chief errors of this our most unhappy age ; and we have excited 
your admirable episcopal vigilance, and we have again and again 
admonished and exhorted all sons of the Catholic Church to us 
most dear, that they should altogether abhor and flee from the 
contagion of so dire a pestilence.”” The position then which we 
assumed wasthis. When the Pontiff, “in accordance with the 
duty of his Apostolic ministry ” and his “supreme Apostolic 
office,” —following up the course of “ those most wise Letters 
and Constitutions,” whereby his “predecessors ” “‘exposed and 
condemned the heresies and errors of their time,’”’—proceeds to 
‘reprobate the perverse doctrines,” and ‘ condemn the chief 
errors, of” his “most unhappy age,”—he is speaking ex 
cathedri. But Pius IX. did precisely this—as he expressly 
declares—in various Encyclicals, Allocutions, and other 
Apostolic Letters. Therefore, in those Encyclicals, Allocu- 
tions, and other Apostolic Letters, he was speaking ex 
cathedra. It has surprised us that any Catholics have been 
found, to dissent from what seems to us so very irresistible an 
inference ; but this is not the point on which we are here to 
insist. We are here merely to argue, that there is nothing in 
the Definition of 1870 which discredits our conclusion, but in 
fact very much the contrary. 

It will save the necessity of future digression if, before we 
enter on our direct thesis, we draw attention to a very impor- 





* This Encyclical will be found at length in our number for April, 1865, 
pp. 500-513, 9 
B 
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tant preliminary. There can hardly be a more dangerous 
mistake, than to suppose that no interior assent is due from a 
loyal Catholic to the Church’s teaching, except in the case of 
those judgments which are strictly infallible. This mistake is 
combatted by F. Newman, for one, with his accustomed vigour 
of language. “In matters of conduct,” he says, “ of ritual, 
of discipline, of politics, of social life, in the ten thousand 
questions which the Church has not formally answered, even 
though she may have intimated her judgment, there is a con- 
stant rising of the human mind against the authority of the 
Church and of superiors; and that, in proportion as each in- 
dividual is removed from perfection.” This sentence is from 
his volume on “ Difficulties felt by Anglicans” (new edition, 
pp. 264-5), and we have italicised various of its expressions. 
According to F. Newman then, there are “ ten thousand ques- 
tions” on which the Church may have “ intimated her judg- 
ment” without imposing it; ecclesiastical‘ superiors” are 
rightly employed, in pressing such judgment on the acceptance 
of the faithful ; and these in their turn do not hesitate in- 
teriorlyto accept it, except in proportion as they are “ removed” 
from spiritual “ perfection,” and “rise against the authority 
of the Church.” 

As regards indeed one particular class of doctrinal judg- 
ments which are not strictly infallible——we mean those pro- 
nounced by a Pontifical Congregation,— Pius IX., in his well- 
known Munich Brief, has expressly inculcated the duty* of 
interiorly accepting these judgments. Nor is this by any 
means pure theory; but, on the contrary, it has constantly 
been exemplified in practice. Take, e.g., the well-known 
condemnation of seven ontologistic propositions. No one ever 
alleged, that this condemnation was strictly infallible ; yet, when 
Mgr. Hugonin was nominated Bishop of Bayeux, the Holy Father 
required him to retract those philosophical doctrines, favouring 
the seven propositions, which he had formerly maintained ; and 
he readily obeyed the requisition. Moreover, the most super- 
ficial students of Catholic philosophy are aware, that ontologism 
is no isolated doctrine ; that those who give it up after having 
once held it, have to change their whole intellectual attitude, 
towards a considerable number of fundamental propositions. 
Yet this great intellectual surrender is made by the good 
Catholic as a matter of course, in deference to a confessedly 
fallible ecclesiastical Decree. 





* He says that educated Catholics are “bound in conscience” to this. 
(“ Ex conscientia obstringuntur.”) Our readers will find a careful exposition 
of the whole passage, in our number of July, 1871, pp. 148-151. 
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Some persons have found it difficult to understand, what 
kind of assent it is which can possibly be due, to a judgment 
not strictly infallible. We have on former occasions given 
various instances to illustrate its character. Thus, a youth of 
fourteen years old is being instructed by his father, to whom 
he has every reason for looking up, in the facts and principles 
of history; he accepts the whole instruction with unqualified 
assent, nor does the very thought of its being erroneous in 
any particular so much as enter his mind. Again, I feel ill, 
and send for a physician of first-rate eminence, with whose 
integrity Iam intimately acquainted. ‘ Your case is distress- 
ing,” he says, “but very simple. You have a rheumatic 
fever; there is no doubt about the matter.” I must be 
very strangely constituted, if I do not yield firm intellectual 
assent to this judgment. And considering the intimate 
relation which exists between the Holy Ghost and the Church, 
where is the difficulty of supposing, that even those judgments 
of hers, which are not strictly infallible, are nevertheless 
watched over with such constant Divine supervision, that the 
one course of orthodoxy and security lies in humbly assen- 
ting to their truth ? 

Such assuredly is the teaching of the Holy See; as is 
evident in the case of ontologism just mentioned, and still 
more obviously from the Munich Brief to which we have also 
referred. Then again Pius IX., when repeating his condem- 
nation of Giinther, thus pronounces :— 


“The original censure of that philosopher’s works hy the Congregation of 
the Index, sanctioned as it was by our authority and published by our com- 
mand, ought to have been amply sufficient, in order that the whole question 
should be considered as having received its final decision (penitiis dirempta 
censeretur) ; and that all who glory in the Catholic name should clearly and 
distinctly understand that obedience was altogether due, and that the doc- 
trine contained in Ginther’s books might not be regarded as sound (sinceram 
haberi non posse).” 


For a similar purpose, we will cite the still more remarkable 
instance of Louvain traditionalism. This doctrine was not 
otherwise censured, than by a Congregational judgment ex- 
pressing its own Papal confirmation. ‘lhe inculpated Profes- 
sors declared, that this judgment was “ disciplinary” not 
“ doctrinal” ; and that it demanded, not interior assent, but 
only abstinence from open contradiction. This plea was per- 
emptorily rejected,—with an expression of surprise that it could 
have been advanced,—by Cardinal Patrizi writing in the Pope’s 
name ; and the Professors were required to sign a declaration, 
that they ‘fully, perfectly, and absolutely submit themselves to 
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the” relevant “ decisions of the Holy See, . . . . reprobating 
and rejecting every opposite doctrine.”* From these two cases 
—the case of Giinther and of Louvain traditionalism—a dis- 
junctive proposition inevitably follows. Hither the extent of 
infallibility is to the full as large as we have ever maintained ;— 
or there may be a doctrinal judgment not infallible, to which 
*‘ full, perfect, and absolute ”’ interior assent is due from every 
Catholic. And the same remark may be made concerning 
that doctrine on the Pope’s civil princedom, which is taught 
in certain specified Allocutions and Apostolic Letters. The 
Syllabus—avowedly issued by the Pope’s express command— 
declares that “all Catholics”’ owe to this doctrine their most 
firm adherence (firmissimé retinere debent). Hither in those 
Allocutions and Apostolic Letters he had been teaching ex 
cathedri,—or most firm interior adherence may be due from 
all Catholics to a Pontifical instruction not strictly infallible.t 

F. Franzelin takes up the position which we are here 
defending, in a scholion on “the Subject and Object of In- 
fallibility,’’ of which we published a translation in July, 1871, 
pp. 258—268. The Holy Father, says this illustrious theo- 
logian, “may prescribe opinions to be followed or proscribe 
them to be avoided,” even “ without the intention of infallibly 
deciding the truth by definitive sentence.” In such case, he 
adds, it is “‘ unsafe and incompatible with the submission due 
to the divinely-constituted magisterium,” for a Catholic to 
decline the interior acceptance of such authoritative direction. 
Such teaching, he considers, is issued by the Pope as exer- 
cising “ the authority of universal ecclesiastical provision ” ; 
and whereas to infallible teaching is due the assent of faith,— 
whether immediately or mediately divine,—to this teaching is 
due what he calls “ religious assent.”’ 

Similarly speaks F. Newman in the “ Apologia” (p. 389). 
**T submit myself,’ he says, “‘ to those other decisions of the 
Holy See, theological or not,t through the organs which it has 
itself appointed, which, waiving the question of their infal- 
libility, on the lowest ground come to me with a claim to be 
accepted and obeyed.” The meaning of this latter word 





* The documents concerning this very remarkable case will be found in 
our number of January, 1868, pp. 279—289. 

t+ Our own firm conviction is, that this doctrine has been defined by the 
Pope ex cathedra: but (as we have often pointed out) this by no means 
implies, that the doctrine is a revealed verity and a dogma of the Faith. 

F. Newman does not of course mean, that Pontifical Congregations can 
pronounce on matters which are in no sense theological. The distinction 
which he intends must be, between decisions which set forth some integral 
part of the Deposit, and decisions which merely set forth some truth im 
portant for secure preservation of the Deposit. 
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“obeyed” is fixed by the accompanying word “ accepted.” 
That the decisions of which F. Newman speaks are doctrinal, 
is manifest—not only from the context of the whole paragraph 
from which we have made the extract,—but also from his 
saying, that he “waives the question of their infallibility.” 
Now to “‘ accept” a doctrinal decision, cannot possibly mean 
anything else, except to yield it interior assent. 

But in fact the word “obeyed,” taken by itself, cannot 
fairly bear any other signification. All loyal Catholics admit 
as a matter of course, that “ obedience ”’ is due to the doctrinal 
decrees of a Pontifical Congregation. Now in such a case, 
what can possibly be meant by this word “ obedience” ? 
Sometimes one comes across the implication, that a certain 
purely external obedience is alone required ; that it suffices, if 
Catholics do not openly write and publish a contradiction of 
the inculcated doctrine. But no one can have duly pondered 
his words, who gives such an answer as this. Is there then to 
be a clique of Catholics, forming a kind of secret society on 
the basis of some condemned opinion? May they encourage 
each other in their acceptance of such opinion, and use every 
means in their power to diffuse it, saving only that they do 
not actually print and publish their sentiments? And is this 
forsooth obedience to a doctrinal decision? Is it the Church’s 
intention to effect this, when she issues such a decision ? 

Another interpretation will perhaps be given of the word 
“obedience.” Perhaps it will be admitted, that each dis- 
sentient is required to conceal his dissent from all others ; 
but it will be added, that he may freely cherish it within his 
own breast. On such a supposition, indefinite numbers of 
Catholics will exist—no one being able to guess who and how 
many they are—who indulge in silent protest against this or 
that doctrinal judgment, each within the gloomy depths of 
his heart. Surely no one will doubt, that such constant and 
irksome self-restraint as this would be an immeasurably heavier 
and more intolerable bondage, than the very simple course of 
submitting their intellect to the Church’s judgment. But one 
cannot in fact gravely contemplate so preposterous a theory. 

A somewhat different reply has before this been given to 
the question, wherein consists due obedience to the doctrinal 
decree of a Congregation. It has been said, that Catholics 
should presume the decision right, until they see some 
ground for doubt. But—putting aside (what is not here in 
—~ the intolerable presumption of an individual pitting 

is judgment against the Church’s authoritative teaching— 
no one can call this obedience to the decree, but the very 
reverse. If I resolve on stealing as soon as my funds may 
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tun low, I am at this moment transgressing the Seventh 
Commandment. In like manner Catholics, who resolve to 
withhold their assent from some doctrinal decree as soon as 
their private judgment may incline to a different opinion, are 
ipso facto disobeying the decree.* 

Evidently obedience to a doctrinal decree cannot mean any- 
thing other, than its interior acceptance. The youth of four- 
teen years old, who has had every reason for full confidence in 
his father, takes for granted that his teaching in this or that 
particular instance is salutary and true. The patient, who by 
long experience has acquired an intimate conviction of his 
vhysician’s skill, never dreams of doubting, that that phy- 
sician’s confidently expressed judgment on the character of 
some malady is a true judgment. On how much stronger 
grounds, and with how far greater firmness of conviction, will 
the loyal Catholic adhere with profound interior assent to 
any doctrine, which the Church may teach him through the 
tribunals, appointed by her for that express purpose ! 

We may refer, for a fuller exposition of what we would say 
on this matter, to our number of July, 1871, pp. 143—154 ; 
where we have set forth various reasons for our thesis, and 
have replied to all the objections against it, which we have 
seen adduced, or can think of as adducible. Nor will our 
readers have failed to anticipate the bearing of our remarks, 
on the question immediately before us. If firm interior assent 
be due even to the doctrinal decrees of a Pontifical Congrega- 
tion,—far more obviously must it be due to those “‘ condem- 
nations of the chief errors of our most unhappy age,’”’ which 
Pius IX. testifies that he has issued “‘ according to the duty of 
his apostolic ministry,” “in many published Encyclicals, Con- 
sistorial Allocutions, and other Apostolic Letters.” 

Indeed no one has ever denied, nor can any one possibly 
deny, that so much as this is expressly declared by the 
Vatican Council, in the “ monitum,” on which so much was 
said at the time, and which closes the first Dogmatic Consti- 
tution, the “ Dei Filius” :— 

But since it is not enough to avoid heretical pravity, unless those errors 
also be diligently shunned which approach it more or less closely, we 
admonish all of the duty of also observing those Constitutions and Decrees, 
whereby such evil opinions, which are not here distinctly enumerated, have 
been proscribed and prohibited by the Holy See. 


Here is no possible question of what the Jansenists used to 





_* There is nothing whatever, in the case of Galileo, adverse to this doc- 
trine ; as we consider ourselves to have shown conclusively in our article of 
July, 1871, 
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call “ respectful silence.” Not only must heretical pravity be 
avoided” (devitare), but errors, which more or less nearly 
approach it, must be “‘ shunned” (fugiantur). In other words, 
every Catholic is not merely bound to abstain from publicly 
expressing such errors,—but to ‘‘ shun ” them, and so interiorly 
to dissent from them. And in order that this interior dissent 
may be secured, he is warned of his duty of “ observing” 
those Constitutions and Decrees whereby they are proscribed. 
The Council then warns the faithful of the duty incumbent on 
them, that they yield interior assent to those Pontifical Acts, 
which condemn non-heretical errors. 

And here we are reminded of a very important result, which 
the Vatican Council seems indirectly to have produced. No 
well-intentioned Catholic now openly alleges, that he is at 
liberty to dissent interiorly from those judgments of the 
Church, which he may not account strictly infallible. The 
reverse indeed was always the case with truly loyal Catholics. 
From the moment when the Index condemned the seven 
ontologistic propositions, every Catholic philosopher re- 
nounced them; though much question was raised, as to 
what was their precise import. ‘Those good Catholics who 
(most strangely to our mind) have doubted whether the 
Syllabus were ex cathedri, do not dream nevertheless of 
doubting, that all children of the Church are summoned 
to reject and contend against the errors there condemned. 
But there were Catholics claiming to be the Church’s 
defenders who professed a very different maxim, when we 
began writing on the extent of infallibility; nor should 
we otherwise have raised the question at all. In England 
there was a small, but certainly very able, knot of writers 
—to whom the name of “ Catholic” could not with truth 
(so far as then appeared)* have rightly been refused— 
whose maxims were the very reverse of what we have just 
expressed. Their fundamental principle was the impassable 
gulf which they alleged to exist, between a definition of faith 
and any other judgment of the Church; and they boldly pro- 
fessed, that they yielded to the latter no kind of interior assent. 
Looking to France, things were even much more anxious ; in 
proportion as illustrious champions of the Church, like M. de 
Montalembert and his friends, were likely to have more weight 
with the Catholic body, than the writers of the “ Home and 





* We add this parenthesis, because subsequent circumstances have made 
it very doubtful, whether some of them at least did not doubt, or even deny, 
the infallibility of those Pontifical ex cathedré Acts, which had been accepted 
by the Episcopate. We do not admit that any one so thinking could truly 
have been called a Catholic. 
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Foreign Review.” Nothing could be more indisputable— 
hardly any one even affected to dispute it—than that the 
Church had pronounced earnestly and repeatedly against that 
doctrine concerning liberty of worships and the press, which the 
‘ Liberal Catholics ” adopted as their very central stand-point. 
We have never failed to recognize the sincerity and piety of 
these excellent men; nor have we attempted or in any way 
wished to undervalue the vast services, which they rendered 
the Church in the earlier part of their career. But we hold 
strongly, that their later attitude was calculated to inflict a 
grievous wound on her authority; and that M. de Montalem- 
bert in particular,—disinterested and noble aswas his character, 
—by some of his later exhibitions—particularly by his truly 
deplorable oration at the Munich Congress—has left a dark 
blot on his character as a Catholic public man. The dangers 
however to which we have referred are now happily dangers 
of the past; and it seems to us that well meaning Catholics 
have seldom been more united with each other than now, in 
: common intellectual subjection to the authority of the Holy 
ee.* 

We have no reason then, for any active revival of contro- 
versy concerning the extent of infallibility; and our present 
purpose (as we have already said) is essentially defensive. 
Still,—since it has publicly been alleged, that the Definition of 
1870 implies some disparagement of the doctrine we had 
maintained,—we are called upon promptly to encounter this 
allegation. But further, there is no security against some 
future revival of disloyalty, within the Church, against the 
Church’s teaching. Now we are confident that no argument can 





* The following sentences from the “Etudes ” of June, written on occasion 
of Pius IX.’s twenty-eighth anniversary, are well worthy of citation. 

“When the Syllabus first appeared, could one have hoped that numerous 
assemblies of Catholics, and that journalists assembled in congress, would 
[so soon] have loudly professed their absolute adhesion to the doctrine of 
Encyclicals and to the dogma of Pontifical infallibility? . ... 

“ Contrariwise to all the predictions of a spurious enlightenment, the voice 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ has pierced through the din of this tumultuous 
age and the vain noise of parliamentary declamations. Sophism and blas- 
phemy are indeed still heard ; but nothing has been able to prevent the word 
of Pius IX. from reaching the most humble of his children. . . . 

“He has testified true doctrine to his brethren the Bishops; and in 
strengthening their faith has secured their unanimous and invincible resistance 
to revolutionary tyranny. He has saved the principles of right and justice ; 
he continues to diffuse among the people the salutary instructions of the 
Gospel. The word, which comes forth from his prison, reaches forth through 
the Church to enlighten souls, dissipate doubts, console sadness, to preserve 
the weak from discouragement, and to elevate all hearts above the oppression 
of law and the chains of persecution. 
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consistently be maintained against such disloyalty, except by 
@ position, substantially identical with ours, on the extent of 
infallibility ; and if this be so, it is a matter of real, and 
possibly even of pressing importance, that Catholics should 
not be prejudiced against that position, by any vague idea of 
its having been in some way discredited by the pronounce- 
ments of the Council. It is important therefore to show, that 
nothing of the kind can truly, or even plausibly, be maintained. 


Certainly at the outset it does seem an unpromising task, to 
uote the Vatican Definition as telling against us. According 
to that Definition, the Pope speaks ex cathedra and infallibly, 
whenever, “ in discharge of his office of Pastor and Teacher of 
all Christians, he defines, according to his supreme Apostolic 
authority, a doctrine concerning faith or morals to be held by 
the Universal Church.” Take then any given error, which 
Pius IX. may have condemned in some one of the Allocutions 
and Apostolic Letters mentioned in the “ Quanté curfi” ; 
and apply successively to such condemnation those character- 
istics of an ex cathedr4 Act, which have been laid down by the 
Definition. 

Did he condemn that error “in discharge of his office of 
Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, according to his supreme 
Apostolic authority’? He replies, in the “‘ Quanta cura,” that 
he uttered his pronouncement “according to the duty of his 
Apostolic ministry”’; and “treading in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessors,” who (as he had just declared) had 
been in the habit of putting forth “most wise Letters and 
Constitutions,” for the purpose of “ exposing and condemning 
all heresies and errors” which were noxious to faith and 
morals. 

Then, in condemning this given error, was Pius IX. “ de- 
fining a doctrine”? Of course he was defining the doctrine, 
that this or that opinion is an error. 

Was it “a doctrine concerning faith or morals”? He 
declares that his predecessors had been in the habit of condemn- 
ing “ heresies and errors, adverse to our divine Faith, to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, to purity of morals, to the 
eternal salvation of souls” ; and that in this pronouncement he 
has been following their example. 

Was he defining a doctrine “to be held by the Universal 
Church”? He expressly declares that, when ‘“ condemning 
the chief errors of this our most unhappy age,” he had also 
“excited the admirable vigilance” of all Catholic Bishops, 
and “admonished and exhorted all sons of the Catholic 
Church” “to abhor the contagion.” 
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It really seems to us, that if the Fathers of the Council had 
had the ‘ Quanté curi”’ expressly in their mind, they could 
hardly have declared, more distinctly than they did, the ex 
cathedré character of the condemnations mentioned in that 
Encyclical. Word seems to tally with word, and clause with 
clause. And we think that the truth of our conclusion will 
even more manifestly appear, if we consider successively the 
various arguments which have been urged on the other side. 

I. Some have spoken, as though the very fact of the Bishops 
having been silent e.g. on the Syllabus, involves some dis- 
paragement of its infallibility. But nothing can be simpler 
than the reply to this. Those questions which concern the ex- 
tent of infallibility were, by common consent of all the Fathers, 
adjourned to the second year of the Council. The reasonable- 
ness, or rather absolute necessity, of such a course is evident 
on the surface. The “subject” of infallibility is one question ; its 
“object” or “extent” quite a different one. The only choice was, 
between deciding one of these questions and deciding neither. 
But it was immeasurably more important to decide the former 
than the latter: because when once the doctrine was defined 
that the Pope’s infallibility in defining is co-extensive with the 
Church’s,—the Pope himself would be able at any moment to 
define what that extent is; and to secure universal acceptance 
of his definition. But, in fact, there was a still stronger 
reason than we have mentioned, for defining at all hazards the 
“‘ subject”’ of infallibility. It had appeared, as time went on, 
that there was a body of actual heretics, calling themselves 
Catholics, who denied infallibility to the Pope even when teach- 
ing in union with the Episcopate. It was a matter of first 
necessity, to exterminate these misbelievers from the Church’s 
visible communion. Now the Archbishop has clearly explained, 
how difficult it was to find time for carrying through what 
was actually accomplished ; had more been attempted, nothing 
whatever would have been done. 


It was obvious that the length of time consumed in the discussion, refor- 
mation, and voting of the schemata was such, that unless the Constitution 
De Romano Pontifice were brought on immediately after Easter, it could not 
be finished before the setting in of summer should compel the Bishops to 
disperse. Once dispersed, it was obvious they could never again re-assemble 
in so large a number. Many who, with great earnestness, desired to share the 
blessing and the grace of extinguishing the most dangerous error which for 
two centuries has disturbed and divided the faithful, would have been com- 
pelled to go back to their distant sees and missions, never to return. It was 
obviously of the first moment that such a question should be discussed and 
decided, not, as we should have been told, in holes and corners, or by a 
handful of Bishops, or by a faction, or by a clique, but by the largest possible 
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assembly of the Catholic Episcopate. All other questions, on which little 
divergence of opinion existed, might well be left to a smaller number of 
Bishops. But a doctrine which for centuries had divided both Pastors and 
people, the defining of which was contested by a numerous and organized 
opposition, needed to be treated and affirmed by the most extensive delibera- 
tion of the Bishops of the Catholic Church. Add to this, the many perils 
which hung over the continuance of the Council ; of which I need but give 
one example. The outbreak of a war might have rendered the definition 
impossible. And in fact, the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was defined 
on the 18th of July, and war was officially declared on the following day. 
(“ Vatican Council,” pp. 53-4.) 


II. To proceed. Some theologians—perhaps unconsciously 
influenced by the desire of avoiding controversial difficulties— 
have at various times laid down stringent rules, limiting the 
number of ex cathedri Acts.* The commonest of these alleged 
rules has perhaps been, that no Act is ex, cathedré which 
does not express an anathema on dissentients. Certainly no 
corroboration of this view can be obtained from the Defini- 
tion ; which does not so much as hint at the notion, of an ana- 
— being the necessary accompaniment of an ex cathedra 

ct. 

But oddly enough (unless our memory deceives us) we have 
seen the exact opposite of the above doctrine expressed 
by a Catholic writer. We have seen it said, that, according 
to the Vatican Definition, no mere condemnation of heresy or 
error (and for that reason not the Syllabus) can possibly be ex 
cathedra ; because the Council speaks only of defining doctrine, 
and not of condemning error. Such an opinion would 
certainly lead to singular results. One inference from it would 
be, that the condemnation of Baius, Jansenius, and Quesnel 
had not been ex cathedri; nay nor even the Pope’s con- 
firmation of the Tridentine Canons. It can hardly be neces- 
sary to explain, that, when the Pope declares this or that thesis 
to be a heresy or an error—in this declaration he is (by the 





* Janus and other writers of his stamp have conferred on us a real service. 
Every past fact has been raked up, which the most eager and keen-sighted 
scrutiny could torture by ever so violent a process into an objection against 
Papal infallibility. Now we say unhesitatingly, that hardly oneof those objec- 
tions is less easy of solution on the theory which we have ourselves humbly 
maintained as to the extent of infallibility,—than it would be on the most 
stringent theory which has ever been devised. 

In our opinion, the controversial labour which, more than any other, is 
rendered necessary by such writers as Janus, is to investigate the degree and 
manner in which a disciplinary Act can be truly considered to involve a 
practical teaching of doctrine. This very important question however we 
ourselves avowedly left on one side, in our discussions on the extent of 
infallibility. 
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very force of terms) defining a doctrine ; the doctrine, that such 
thesis is a heresy or an error. 

III. Others have alleged that, according to the Definition, 
the Pope’s power of infallibly determining doctrine is con- 
fined within the limits of defining revealed dogmata: that it 
does not extend consequently to declaring dogmatical facts ; 
or canonizing saints; or condemning errors, whether theo- 
logical or philosophical, which may be ever so injurious to the 
Faith, without actually contradicting it. 

At starting these theorizers are met by an extrinsic difficulty. 
Those theologians who drew up the schemata which, by the Holy 
Father’s command, were to be placed before the Bishops in 
the second year of the Council, must (if any men) be good 
authorities on this question. Now Card. Antonelli expressly 
admitted, in his letter to Count Daru,* the existence of a 
canon among these schemata, defining under sanction of 
anathema, that the Church’s infallibility ‘‘ extends, not only to 
the Deposit of the Faith, but to all that ts necessary for the 
preservation of that Deposit.” And Card. Antonelli, while 
making the obvious remark that the Canon may possibly 
receive some “ modification from the judgment and decision of 
the Episcopate,” nevertheless declares that in itself it is no 
more than “the exposition of the maxims and fundamental 
principles of the Church; principles repeated over and over 
again in the Acts of former General Councils.” 

However, let us turn to the Constitution itself promulgated 
in 1870. And let it be remembered, that no theologian 
ever claimed infallibility for the Church in matters purely 
secular, but exclusively in matters connected with the Deposit 
of Faith. This has been from first to last our own humble 
doctrine; we have never even dreamed of alleging that the 
Church can condemn any errors, except those which in 
her judgment are injurious or perilous to the dogmata of 
Revelation. Our opponents consider even this excessive ; they 
contend that, according to the Constitution of 1870, the Pope’s 
infallibility extends no farther, than the actual declaration of 
some revealed truth and the anathematization of its contra- 
dictory heresy. We need hardly add that if the Pope’s infal- 
libility in defining is thus limited, so also must be the Church’s ; 
for the Definition expressly declares that the former is co- 
extensive with the latter. 

These Catholics chiefly appeal, not to the Definition itself, 
but to two sentences in its Preamble. This is alittle amusing ; 





* A translation of this letter will be found in our number of July, 1870, 
pp. 225-231. 
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because such thinkers, when any opponent of theirs cites a 
Preamble, promptly extinguish him by the reply, that a mere 
Preamble can have no doctrinal authority. For our own part 
however, we have always maintained that a Preamble has great 
doctrinal authority ; as being the Church’s authentic exposition 
of what she means by the defining words. By all means there- 
fore, let us give every possible weight to those sentences in 
the Preamble, which are alleged against us. They run as follows; 
and in our comment on them we are but repeating what we have 
already urged in our article of January, 1871. 

* The Roman Pontiffs [have from time to time] defined as to 
be held those things which, with the help of God, they had 
recognized as conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and 
Apostolic Tradition. For the Holy Spirit was not promised to 
the successors of Peter that by His revelation they might dis- 
close new doctrine, but that by His assistance they might in- 
violably keep and faithfully expound the Revelation or Deposit 
of Faith delivered through the Apostles.” 

Now it is seen at starting, that the interpretation of these 
words which such critics suggest, “ proves too much,” as the 
sayingis. If, by the phrase “ new doctrines” Papally undefin- 
able, were designated all doctrinal statements without exception 
which are not contained in Scripture and Tradition,—what 
would follow? On such an hypothesis it would be a “new 
doctrine ” Papally undefinable, tliat Jansenius’s book contains 
five certain propositions in its legitimate objective sense; it 
would be a “ new doctrine”’ Papally undefinable, that this or 
that canonized person is a saint ; it would bea “ new doctrine” 
Papally undefinable, that the Council of Trent is @icumenical. 
On such a view then as that which we are opposing, the Vatican 
Council would have quite incidentally and by the way—when 
not occupied at all with defining the “‘ object ” of infallibility— 
denied the Church’s infallibility in dogmatical facts ; her infal- 
hbility in the canonization of saints; her infallibility in the 
authentication of Cicumenical Councils as such. On the 
other hand, those very theologians, who are most explicit in 
laying down the wide extent of infallibility, are no less explicit in 
declaring, that the Church has no power of “coining new 
doctrines” ; and a very little consideration of the above-quoted 
passage will amply suffice to show its true meaning. 

We will begin with the latter’ of the two sentences; and 
when that is understood, the meaning of the former will become 
obvious enough. “The Holy Spirit,” says the Council, “was 
not promised to the successors of Peter that by His revelation 
they might disclose new doctrine, but that by His assistance 
they might inviolably keep and faithfully expound the Revelation 
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or Deposit of Faith delivered through the Apostles.” A con- 

trast is most manifestly intended in this sentence, between the 

Apostles on one hand and post-Apostolic Popes on the other. 

First then as to the Apostles. They “disclosed new doctrine” 

under the Holy Ghost’s “ revelation.”* Here two things aro 
included : firstly the Apostles were conscious organs of reve- 

lation; and secondly in that capacity they from time to time 
disclosed new doctrine. At any given period antecedent to S. 

John’s death, one cannot be certain that some new particular 
was not added to the Deposit : some particular, known to the 
Apostle himself by his conscious acceptance of a revelation 
from the Holy Ghost; and believed in by Christians, because 
they held firmly that he was the organ of such revelations. 
Now it is easily imaginable, that successive Popes should 
have been invested by God with the very same power ; and it 
is wonderful indeed how many even well-educated Protestants 
imagine, that this is the very Catholic doctrine of Papal infalli- 
bility. It was of great importance therefore, or rather in some 
sense absolutely necessary, that the Council should expressly 
disavow so anti-Catholic a notion. 

The Council then draws two contrasts, between the Apostles 
and S. Peter’s successors in the Papacy. And first for the first 
of these. To the Apostles the Holy Ghost spoke as revealing 
(Eo revelante): post-Apostolic Popes He only influences as 
assisting (Ko assistente). In other words, Apostles spoke as 
conscious instruments of the Holy Ghost; whereas post- 
Apostolic Popes possess no consciousness whatever of His action 
upon their minds. The “ revelation,” accorded to an Apostle, 
entirely dispensed with any intermediate human agency ; 
whereas the “assistance,” given to a post-Apostolic Pope, 
not only is compatible with, but demands the co-operation of 
human means. An Apostle simply declares that which he 
knows God to have told him; but a post-Apostolic Pope must 
go through some process of reasoning, in which this or that 
verity, contained in Scripture and Tradition, is a conspicuous 
premiss. And thus we are led naturally to the second contrast 
intended by the Vatican Council between the two. The 
Apostles could disclose new doctrine ; but S. Peter’s succes- 
sors in the Papacy have no other office in their infallible 
magisterium, except that of inviolably guarding and faithfully 

expounding that one Faith once given, which was finally closed 
and sealed up at the Apostles’ death. 





* The question of Scriptural inspiration is not here involved : that was 
enjoyed by S. Mark and S. Luke, no less than by S. Matthew or S. John ; 
while many Apostles were not Scripture writers at all. 
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Now there are various verities, which are not in themselves 
revealed, but which nevertheless are so intimately connected 
with revealed truths, that unless they be accepted with unre- 
served assent, the Pope has no sufficient power for guarding 
and testifying the Deposit with due efficacy and impressiveness. 
We will not here enlarge on a theme, which is familiar to the 
readers of our Review; but will content ourselves with giving 
one prominent class of instances in the Archbishop’s words. 


There are truths of mere human history, which therefore are not re- 
vealed, without which the Deposit of the Faith cannot be taught or 
guarded in its integrity. For instance, that S. Peter was Bishop of 
Rome ; that the Council of Trent and the Council of the Vatican are 
(Ecumenical, that is, legitimately celebrated and confirmed ; that Pius IX. 
is the successor of Peter by legitimate election. These truths are not 
revealed. They have no place in Scripture ; and except the first, they have 
no place in Tradition : yet they are so necessary to the order of faith, that 
the whole would be undermined if they were not infallibly certain. But 
such infallible certainty is impossible by means of human history and human 
evidence alone. It is created only by the infallible authority of the Church 
(“ Vatican Council,” p. 68). 


By the phrase “ new doctrine ”’ then, the Council indubitably 
meant to express—not such truths as these—but ‘doctrine 
newly revealed.” And this obvious interpretation being sup- 
posed, nothing can run more naturally than the two sentences 
before us. “The Holy Spirit,” says the Council, “was not 
promised to the successors of Peter, that by His revelation 
they might disclose new doctrine.” All Catholics are here in 
absolute accordance : no Catholic dreams that any successor of 
S. Peter has been, as such, recipient of a “revelation ”’; it is 
a mere Protestant misconception, to suppose that any such 
theory exists. On the other hand, the Holy Ghost was pro- 
mised to them, “that by His assistance they might inviolably 
keep and faithfully expound the Revelation or Deposit of 
Faith delivered through the Apostles”? : and moreover, as the 
Council evidently implies, was promised to them (as teachers) 
for no other purpose whatever. Manifestly we do not tend 
ever so distantly to disparage this statement, when we further 
say that one means whereby the Holy Spirit assists them in 
the due custody and exposition of the Deposit, is by enabling 
them to define infallibly certain non-revealed verities: verities 
which are of sucha nature, that their hearty acceptance enables 
Catholics to apprehend revealed truth far more effectively and 
persuasively. 

We can now easily explain the preceding sentence, which 
says that Roman Pontiffs have from time to time defined “ those 

VOL. XXIIL.—NO. XLV. [New Series.] C 
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things which with the help of God they had recognized as con- 
formable with the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Tradition.” 
The Council does not say, “ those things which are contained in 
Scripture and Tradition,’”’”—but uses a far more general phrase : 
“those things which are conformable” thereto. When a Pontiff 
is defining one of these ministrative and subordinate doctrines of 
which we speak,—he is contemplating Scripture and Tradition; 
he is anxious for the due protection or the more effective incul- 
cation of the dogmata therein contained; he condemns some 
given error, as perilous, as injurious to those dogmata; or he 
defines some positive truth, which will give them deeper hold 
on the mind of Catholics. Scripture and Tradition constitute 
his one norm and standard: the interests of Scripture and 
Tradition are those which alone influence his Act. To define 
e.g. that Alphonsus de Liguori is a Saint, is to define a verity 
which is in the highest degree conformable to Scripture and 
Tradition, though certainly not contained therein. 

We should add, that the whole run and drift of the paragraph 
conclusively disproves the possibility of such an interpretation 
as that which we are opposing. It is occupied with recounting 
historical facts ; with approving the whole series of definitions, 
which successive Pontiffs have issued. ‘ Our [Pius IX.’s] pre- 
decessors ever made unwearied efforts, that the salutary doc- 
trines of Christ might be propagated among all the nations of 
the earth; and with equal care watched that it might be pre- 
served genuine and pure. Therefore the Bishops of the whole 
world ” ever applied to the Apostolic See when danger to the 
Faith sprang up; “and the Roman Pontiffs”—using such 
“help” as “the exigencies of times and circumstances de- 
manded ”—“ defined as to be held those things which, &c.” 
Butit is beyond the possibility of question, that (whether in 
confirming councils or otherwise) successive Pontiffs have de- 
fined many truths, which are not contained in Scripture and 
Tradition. They have defined that the Three Chapters,—and 
again that the “ Augustinus ” of Jansenius—expressed heresy ; 
that the Vulgate is authentic ; that the word “ Transubstantia- 
tion ” has been aptly used ; and so on with a thousand other 
instances, which might easily be added. 

So much on the Preamble. As to the Definition itself, it 
seems studiously framed to exclude any such narrow interpre- 
tation as that suggested. It does not speak of the Pope 
defining “‘ dogma revelatum ab Universi Ecelesii credendum,” 
but “ doctrinam de fide et moribus at Universi Ecclesii tenen- 
dam.’ When the Pope defines some non-revealed verity, he 
ipso facto defines that such verity is intimately bound up with 
faith and morals; and he is necessarily therefore defining 
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‘a, doctrine concerning faith and morals.”” Moreover, observe 
the word “ tenendam.”” When revealed truths are spoken of 
—such as can immediately be believed with divine faith—the 
word “ credende ”’ is (we think) more commonly adopted. On 
the other hand, whenever truths are inclusively spoken of 
which cannot be believed with immediately divine faith, the 
word “ tenendz ” is invariably used. 

IV. Another allegation has been, that ‘the word “ define ” 
limits ex cathedrAé Acts to those cases, in which the verities 
declared, or the errors proscribed, are expressed in defi- 
nite propositions and with precise scientific analysis ; that 
the word “define” excludes. any prolonged and sustained 
exposition of doctrine, especially such rhetorical and flowing 
pronouncements as e.g. the “ Mirari vos.” It is truly singular 
that such a point can have been taken, considering the extra- 
ordinary facility with which it is refuted. For let us consider 
this very “ Mirari vos,” which is certainly among the most 
rhetorical Acts ever issued by the Holy See. Its author 
Gregory XVI. declared subsequently in so many words to 
the whole Catholic Episcopate, that, in that earlier Encyclical, 
he had, “ according to the authority given him,” “ defined” 
“the Catholic doctrine”? concerning the obedience of sub- 
jects, indifferentism, liberty of conscience, &c. &c. : moreover 
that this is the doctrine “ which alone it is lawful to follow ; ” 
and which, ‘ according to the duty of his office,” he had 
“proclaimed to the whole Christian flock.”* The term 





* We subjoin the sentences containing these expressions, from the Ency- 
clical “ Singulari nos ” :— 

“Singulari nos affecerant gaudio illustria fidei obedientiz ac religionis 
testimonia, quze de exceptis ubique alacriter Encyclicis nostris Literis datis 
die 15 Augusti anni 1832 perferebantur, quibus sanam quam sequi unicé fas 
sit doctrinam, de propositis itidem capitibus, pro nostri officii munere 
Catholico gregi universo denunciavimus. 

“Tpse [Lamenneius] oppugnandam evertendamque suscepit Catholicam 
doctrinam, quam memoratis nostris literis tam de debita erga potestates 
subjectione, tam de arcendd a populis exitiosd indifferentismi contagione 
Jeque frenis injiciendis evaganti opinionum sermonumque licentiz, 
tam demum de damnand& omnimoda conscientie libertate, teterrimaque 
societatum vel ex cujuscunque false religionis cultoribus in sacre et 
publicz rei conflatarum conspiratione, pro auctoritate humilitati nostree tradita * 
definivimus.” ; 

_ In an article which we published in January, 1865—afterwards reprinted 
in Dr. Ward’s volume on “ Doctrinal Decisions ”—we drew out the cumula- 
tive evidence, which shows so very irrefragably that the “ Mirari vos” was 
an ex-cathedra Act. We began with the confidential Letter sent to Lamennais 
by the Pope’s command, in company with a copy of the Encyclical; we pro- 
ceeded to cite Pontifical letters to various Bishops ; and concluded with the 
above-cited language, addressed to the whole Episcopate. The “ Guardian ” 
of May 13th alleges that, by bringing together such evidence, we 
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“ defines ” then means simply “ finally determines”; and has 
no reference whatever to the particular shape which may 
be assumed by this final determination. 

V. Lastly it seems to be thought by some, that, according 
to the Definition, no Act is ex cathedri, which does not express 
the Pope’s intention of obliging the faithful to assent. For 
our own part we have consistently and earnestly maintained, 
that ewtrinsic circumstances will often be sufficient to make 
known such intention. ‘Take the ‘ Mirari vos,” on which we 
have just now been speaking. It is impossible to imagine 
words more express and unmistakable, than those whereby 
Gregory XVI. in the “ Singulari nos ” declared what had been 
his intention in the earlier Encyclical: but that earlier En- 
cyclical itself most certainly expresses no such intention. 
Now we entirely fail to apprehend, what part of the Vatican 
Definition can be even alleged as ever so distantly implying, 
that an Act, in order to be ex cathedri, must express its own 
ex cathedri character. According to the Definition, the 
Pope speaks ex cathedri whenever under due condit- 
ions “he defines a doctrine concerning faith or morals, to 
be held by the Universal Church.” Let us give an obvious 
illustration. No Pontifical utterance can perhaps be named, 
which has been so prominently declared ex cathedri by 
theologians of every school, as S. Leo’s Letter to 8. Flavian. 
In the great Gallican controversy of two centuries back, its 
ex cathedri character was the chief fixed point round which 
the battle raged. ‘S. Leo’s letter was ex cathedri” said 
the Gallicans ; “‘and yet observe that the Council of Chal- 
cedon re-examined it.” ‘ No doubt it was ex cathedr’i” an- 
swered their opponents; “ but the Council did not re-examine 
it, in any sense which implied its faliibility.” * For those who 











“ affirm” that Cardinal Pacca’s confidential letter was a Papal ex cathedra 
Act. Why in the first place it was only one particular out of a long series. 
But had it stood alone—take a parallel case. S. Leo published ex cathedra 
his well-known dogmatic letter to S. Flavian, which in no way expressed its 
own ex cathedré character. Suppose one of the Bishops, to whom he sent it 
for subscription, had inquired of him whether it was to be taken as definitive 
and irreformable ; and had been answered in the affirmative. According to 
‘the “Guardian,” this private response would have been an ex cathedra 
Act! In our case there was a special unfairness in the “Guardian’s” cri- 
ticism ; because the one test, on which we have throughout laid greatest 
stress as establishing an Act’s ex cathedra character, has been its being 
published by the Pope for the Church’s instruction. 

* Bellarmine is the only theologian we ever heard of, who doubted 
that the Letter was ex cathedra. As to the other Ultramontanes, it 
is the more remarkable that they should so persistently take for 
granted its ex cathedra character, because they would have been relieved 
of much controversial difficulty had they called this into question. 
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may not otherwise have access to it, we may mention that 
we printed it in our number of April 1868, pp. 492-497. 
They will see that it does not hint ever so distantly, at S. 
Leo’s intention of obliging all Catholics to assent. Never- 
theless when one finds him circulating it among the various 
churches—requiring the subscription of Bishops to it—claim- 
ing infallibility for it by his Legates at Chaleedon—accepting 
with complacency the declaration of Western Bishops that 
they accept it as their symbol of faith—one sees irrefragable 
proof of what he intended it to be. Now of course it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the improbability, that the Vatican Council 
should have issued a Definition, excluding this Letter from the 
number of infallible declarations. But this is not our present 
point. We will ask our readers merely to asswme, that 8S. Leo 
wrote his Letter with the intention of binding Catholics to 
assent; and that he sufficiently manifested to them that inten- 
tion, by extrinsic indications. In that case assuredly he 
“defined a doctrine concerning faith, to be held by the Uni- 
versal Church.” No one, we suppose, will doubt this obvious 
statement. Indubitably then the phraseology of the Vatican 
Definition in no way implies, that a Pontifical ex cathedra 
Act must itself express the Pontiff’s intention of obliging the 
faithful. 

We have now gone through all the arguments which (so far 
as we know) have been adduced for thinking, that the Vatican 
Definition in any way discredits the doctrine we have always 
maintained on the extent of infallibility. Our purpose 
has been essentially defensive; because the Council onl 
professed to pronounce on the “subject” of infallibility, 
and it has therefore as yet defined nothing on the “ object ” 
thereof. Yet we think that it has given various somewhat 
strong indications in our favour; and these we will now pro- 
ceed to mention. 

We have already stated our own general doctrine, with 
sufficient precision for our present purpose ; but we will here 
express it in a somewhat different shape. Within the local 
Roman Church, the “ Ecclesia urbis Romane,” there is pre- 
served, by special assistance of the Holy Ghost, indefectible 
purity of doctrine and tradition ; in such sense that she is the 
standard and source of doctrinal purity to all other churches 
in Christendom.* Now what we maintain is, that this inde- 





* Here are the Archbishop’s words on the “Ecclesia urbis Romane :” 
“Tf any one shall answer that these evidences do not prove the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, speaking ex cathedra, they will lose their labour. I 
adduce them to prove the immemorial and universal practice of the Church, 
in having recourse to the Apostolic See as the last and certain witness and 
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fectible. and authoritative orthodoxy is constantly issuing in 
ex cathedra Pontifical Acts. We cannot think that such Acts 
are rare and exceptional ; we hold on the contrary, that they 
are ordinary and matter-of-course events in the Church’s 
history. We have already argued, that there is nothing in 
the proceedings of the Vatican Council to discredit such a 
view ; and we now add that those proceedings do much to 
give it positive support. 

I. The first fact which we shall mention in this connection, 
is derived from the Postulatum for a definition, which received 
the signature of some five hundred Bishops while the Council 
was sitting.* If any persons are to be considered authentic 
expositors of the Church’s mind on the meaning of the 
Definition, it must be those who petitioned for it and were 
afterwards its chief supporters. Now, in their Appendix, 
they accumulated various testimonies to the dogma which 
they wished the Council to define; and one of these testi- 
monies is the Address made to Pius IX., at the Centenary of 
1867, by the assembled Episcopate. In that Address occurs 
the following passage :— 


Never has your voice been silent. You have accounted it to belong to ~ 
your supreme office to proclaim eternal verities ; to smite with the sword of 
your Apostolic utterance the errors of the time, which threaten to overthrow 
the natural and supernatural order of things, and the very foundations of 
ecclesiastical and civil power ; to dispel the darkness which perverse and 
novel teachings have shed over men’s souls ; and to declare, persuade to, and 
approve ali that is needful and wholesome to the individual, to the Christian 
family, and to civil society : so that at length all may attain to know what 
it is, that every Catholic should hold, retain, and profess. For that exceeding 
great care we render to your Holiness the deepest thanks ; and with endless 





judge of the divine tradition of faith. That they prove this no oue will, I 
think, deny. Even those who imagine that Honorius was a heretic, have 
never ventured to incur the condemnation of Peter de Osma, who affirmed 
that ‘the Church of the City of Rome may err.’ Even the Gallicans of 1682 
professed to believe the See to be infallible, while they affirmed that he who 
sat in it was fallible.” (“The CEcumenical Council, &.,” p. 91.) 

We may be allowed to refer, for our own apprehension of the Church’s 
doctrine concerning the,indefectible orthodoxy of the Ecclesia urbis Romane, 
to our number of Jan., 1870, pp. 197, 198. Here, however, we must make 
an obvious explanation. In that article we said, that the doctrinal decrees 
of a Pontifical Congregation are the most authentic exposition of Roman 
doctrine, except only Pontifical ex cathedré pronouncements. This statement 
proceeded on our own principle, that all such Acts as those mentioned in 
the “Quanta cura” are ex cathedra. Those who do not accept this principle, 
must at all events (as we have urged) regard such Acts as even more 
authentic expositions, than Congregational decisions themselves, of the pure 
and supremely authoritative Roman tradition. 

* This Postulatum will be found at length in the Archbishop's Pastoral 
on “ The Vatican Council,” pp. 163-71 
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gratitude, and, believing that Peter has spoken by the mouth of Pius, 
therefore, whatsoever you have spoken, confirmed, and pronounced for the 
safe custody of the Deposit, we likewise speak, confirm, and pronounce ; and 
with one voice and one mind we reject everything which, as being opposed 
to Divine faith, the salvation of souls, and the good of human society, you 
have judged fit to reprove and reject. For that is firmly and deeply estab- 
lished in our conviction, which the Fathers at Florence defined in their 
decree on union, that the Roman Pontiff “is the Vicar of Christ, head of the 
whole Church, and father and teacher of all Christians.” * 


Here it is declared, that Pius IX.’s “ voice has never been 
silent,”’ so frequent have been his doctrinal utterances; and that 
all those utterances have been accepted by the Episcopate. 
But those Bishops who signed the Postulatum declared (by 
the very fact of ‘citing the Address at all) that, in their judg- 
ment, all these unceasing doctrinal utterances had been ex 
cathedra ; because the one and only point of their citations was, 
to show (as they themselves’ express it) “ the common opinion 
of Bishops, concerning the supreme and infallible authority 
of the Roman Pontiff in matters of faith and morals.”’+ 

II. Our second testimony is from the Preamble to the 
Definition. This Preamble singles out three in particular, 
from all the ecclesiastical authorities which might have been 
adduced, for the dogma to be defined. ‘The first of these is 
the well-known formula, prescribed by Pope Hormisdas to the 
Eastern Bishops ; and we will cite the account of this 
formula, given by the Archbishop in his Pastoral on “ The 
(Ecumenical Council.” We italicise one clause :— 

“The first act of salvation is to keep rightly the rule of faith, and in no way 





* Quoted by the Archbishop in his Pastoral on the Centenary, p. 32. 

+ The Archbishop thus comments on this part of the Address, in his 
Pastoral on the Centenary :—“ By these words the Bishops did not confirm 
the Acts of the Pontiff as if they needed confirmation, nor accept his declara- 
tions of truth and condemnations of error as if they needed their acceptance. 
They did not intend or imply that the supreme Pontifical Acts since 1862, in 
the form of Allocutions, Briefs, Encyclicals, and the Syllabus, were of 
imperfect and only inchoate authority until their acceptance should confirm 
them. Nothing was further from the thoughts of the Pastors of the Church. 
They recognised the voice of Peter in the voice of Pius, and the infallible 
certainty of all his declarations and condemnations, in virtue of the supreme 
and singular prerogative of Doctor of the Universal Church, given by our 
Lord Jesus Christ to Peter, and through Peter to his successors. They 
renewed, before the tomb of the Apostle, the adhesion they had already 
given, one by one, in the midst of their flocks, to the successive utterances of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, as these, from time to time, had reached them. The 
Encyclical ‘Quanta cura’ and the Syllabus or compendium of eighty con- 
denmnations in previous Encyclicals and Allocutions—all these had been at 
once received by them as a part of the supreme teaching of the Church, 
through the person of its head, which, by the special assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, is preserved from all error. They did not add certainty to that which 
was already infallible” (pp. 33, 34). 
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to deviate from the decrees of the Fathers. And inasmuch as the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be passed over, who said, ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church,’ &. . . . these words are con- 
firmed by their effects, for in the Apostolic See religion has been always 
preserved without spot.” Then follows a condemnation of heretics and of 
all in communion with them. “ Wherefore we receive and approve all the 
Letters of Pope Leo, and all that he wrote concerning the Christian religion. 
Therefore, as we have said, following in all things the Apostolic See, and 
professing all its decrees, I hope to be worthy to be in that one communion 
with you which the Apostolic See enjoins, in which is the perfect and true 
solidity of Christian religion ” (p. 86). 


It is not then S. Leo’s Letter to 8. Flavian, which alone 
is ex cathedri; but “ all his Letters,” “ all that he wrote con- 
cerning the Christian religion.” How numerous and frequent 
therefore must have been 8. Leo’s ex cathedra Acts ! 

III. Further, let the following sentence of the Preamble be 
duly pondered :— 

‘* But since in this our age, in which the salutary efficacy of 
the Apostolic office is more than ever required, not a few are 
found who oppose its authority, we judge it to be absolutely 
necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative [of infallibility in 
ex cathedré Acts], which the Only-Begotten Son of God 
vouchsafed to unite with the supreme pastoral office.” 

In this age then, more perhaps than in any other, it is 
“absolutely necessary” for “the salutary efficacy of the 
Apostolic office,” that its prerogative of infallibility be uni- 
versally accepted. But there is no other function of that 
office which by possibility could derive additional efficacy from 
such acceptance, except only the function of teaching. Pius 
TX. then, with approbation of the Council, declares that the 
teaching, put forth by the Pope against the chief errors of this 
age, will derive much additional efficacy, from a universal 
belief in the infallibility of his ex cathedri Acts. It is plain 
then, by the very force of terms, that his teaching against the 
chief errors of his age has been ex cathedri; and he himself 
announces in the “Quanta curi,” that such teaching is con- 
tained in a constant series of Encyclicals, Allocutions, and 
other Apostolic Letters. 

At last however (to repeat a former remark) the most 
direct and strongest evidence, derivable from the Council for 
our thesis, is a comparison, between the description which the 
Bishops give of an ex cathedr’i Act on the one hand, and the 
description on the other hand given by Pius IX. in the 
“ Quanta cura,” of what he had done in the various Encyclicals, 
Allocutions and Apostolic Letters to which he refers. 
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And let it be remembered, that avowedly it was no part of 
the Council’s intention to define any thing concerning the 
extent of infallibility, before its second year of session ; so that 
we have no means of knowing what doctrine on the matter the 
Bishops had in their mind, except by means of hints and im- 
plications casually (as it were) let drop. Humanly speaking, 
there seems little chance of the Council reassembling for an 
indefinite period ; but there remains always the possibility 
that, as the Holy Father judged a definition on the object of 
infallibility to be in itself desirable, he may himself promulgate 
one ex cathedri. Of course, should this occur, all loyal Catho- 
lics will do their utmost to put aside all preconceived notjons ; 
and will aim at no other end, than that of submitting them- 
selves simply to the letter and to the spirit of whatever the 
Holy See may determine. We hope that for our own part 
we shall not be backward in fulfilling this duty. 

On one point however, good Catholics have now the firmest 
conviction. Nothing will ever be defined, tending ever so 
remotely to discredit the indubitable proposition, that firm 
interior assent is due to those repeated utterances, whereby 
Pius IX., “in fulfilment of his Apostolic office,” has “ con- 
demned the chief errors of the age”; as well as to all other 
Papal pronouncements, similarly circumstanced. We do not 
see that any great practical evil could immediately result from 
a doubt, however unreasonable we may think that doubt, 
whether such pronouncements are strictly ex cathedr’ and 
infallible.* But if at any future time influential Catholics 
were again to be found, professing that no such Pontifical Act 
has peremptory authority over their interior convictions,—this 
would indeed be a serious calamity. Of such calamity however, 
at present, (thank God!) we can discern no sign whatever. 


We have cited F. Newman in corroboration of the truth, 
that interior assent is due from Catholics to many propositions 
which the Church has not defined ; and we ought not therefore 
in fairness to ignore the fact, that he has in the very same 
volume (pp. 376 and 369, note) disavowed all agreement or 
sympathy with our opinions on the extent of infallibility. Yet 
it seems to us, that whatever objections can be raised by 
externs against our own doctrine, will tell quite as strongly 
against his. He holds that there are “ten thousand ques- 
tions,”’—on which the Church has not indeed expressly spoken, 





* We say “immediately” result : because no one can tell what future 
harm might ensue from a mistaken doctrine, however at the time com- 
paratively harmless. 
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—but which no Catholic can answer in any way but one, without 
betraying deficiency in spiritual attainment, and more or less 
of a rebellious spirit; nay, that private judgment on them is 
** barely lawful.” * It seems to us, we say, that such a doctrine 
as this is as fully open to the cavil of externs, as our own can 
possibly be considered. But we contend most confidently, that 
neither of them is fairly open to cavil at all. 

The “Guardian,” in its article of April 29th to which we 
have already referred, maintains substantially, that such a view 
overthrows that very doctrinal unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, on which her children have ever insisted as on her 
most characteristic mark. And though the article itself is too 
feeble to bear a reply, we have no doubt that the above- 
mentioned objection is thought cogent by large numbers 
external to her communion. “ See,” they say, “ here isa vital 
doctrinal division within the Roman Catholic Church; viz. 
between those who do, and who do not, accept certain of her 
judgments and intimations.” We maintain on the contrary, 
that there is no kind of ground for this objection. We maintain, 
that the doctrine upholden, whether by F. Newman or by 
ourselves, not only sets forth strongly the Church’s existent 
doctrinal unity ;—but supplies in addition what may be called 
a potential doctrinal unity of extreme value, to be realized by 
those of her children who shall come forth as her intellectual 
champions. 

Firstly then as to the Church’s existent doctrinal unity. 
The number of Pontifical Acts is very large indeed, of which 
no Catholic doubts the infallibility. Not to mention the long 
and illustrious series defining, under different aspects, the 
dogmata of the Blessed Trinity and Incarnation,—look at the 
Council of Trent alone ;+ and consider how vast is the ground 
which it covers. Since its conclusion, there have been con- 
demnations, doubted by no Catholic to be infallible, of Baian- 
ism, of Jansenism, of unduly lax and unduly rigorous 
casuistry, of Quietism, of Pistoianism (if we may coin a 
word), of Gallicanism. All these successive condemnations 
were at first called into question by some well-intentioned 
Catholics, as not certainly infallible ; but all have now found 


* We here refer to the passage quoted in an earlier part of our article, 
and to a sentence which follows it. “For all these reasons,’ continues F. 
Newman, “there ever has been, and ever will be, a vast exercise and realized 
product, partly praiseworthy, partly barely lawful, of private judgment within 
the Catholic Church.” Private judgment, in opposition to the Church’s 
intimations, cannot be described by him as “praiseworthy” ; therefore it 
is described by him as “ barely lawful.” 

+ We assume of course that a Council is infallible, in virtue of its ex 
cathedra confirmation by the Pope. 
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their way into the universally admitted catalogue of ex cathe- 
dri Acts. There existed from the first within the Church— 
and by help of these definitions there has securely and even 
increasingly been maintained—a profound doctrinal unity, on 
all which concerns the true type of Christian character and 
the practical road to salvation. In the Catholic Church, 
one definite body of instruction, whether as to dogma or as 
to practice, is placed alike before student and peasant—to 
be apprehended by them of course variously, according to 
their respective mental endowments, but nevertheless one and 
the same—whether they are only seeking to obey God’s com- 
mandments, or whether they desire to advance interiorly in 
His love and service. It is not relevant here to enlarge on 
this verity ; but (as we shall now proceed to explain) no part 
of our special doctrine, concerning the extent of the Church’s 
authority in teaching, tends ever so remotely to discredit 
or disparage it. On many occasions we have urged it to the 
best of our power.* 

Now there are innumerable questions—unmeaning to un- 
educated men ortomen immersed in professional life—but which 
constantly occupy the mind of those given to theological, 
philosophical, and certain other studies. And no inconsiderable 
number of these questions are such, that this or that given 
answer to them (were it to gain ground among thinkers) 
would after the lapse of time grievously corrupt that 
central body of dogma, which (as we have said) is the Catholic’s 
strength and support, whether he be learned or simple, on his 
road to heaven. In like manner certain views on ecclesiastical 
or other politics may be taken up by public men, from which a 
similar result would in due time ensue. Such questions of course 
occur to intellectual Protestants, no less than to intellectual 
Catholics ; and as Protestants have no standard of common 
appeal, the necessary result in their case is, that such Pro- 
testants, however zealous for the glory of God, often waste 
the greater part of their strength in mutual attack, and from 
their disunion are comparatively powerless to defend those 
very interests which they have most at heart. The case is 
entirely different with Catholics, precisely because they can 
contemplate an external standard of truth. Loyal Catholics, 
who are given to such speculations or pursuits, make it their 
very principal work to look up to the Church’s guidance ; and 
in proportion as they do so, they form a united phalanx, in 





* Nowhere is the truth more impressively and persuasively stated, than 
in F. Newman’s volume on “The Difficulties felt by Anglicans,” from 
p. 271 to p. 276. 
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defence of the Church, her God, and her Redeemer. Thus, 
in addition to the unity of all Catholics in revealed dogma, 
there is also readily attainable a union of all cultivated 
Catholics in the external defences and accessories of such 
dogma. 

But of course, at this or that period, there may be cultured 
Catholics, who approach these speculative or practical ques- 
tions without due deference to the Church’s teaching ; and of 
these we cannot but think, that (from the very fact of their 
being Catholics and therefore the less objects of suspicion to 
their brethren in the Faith) they are commonly more danger- 
ous to the Church, than avowed heretics. It is for this 
reason, that the phenomena, presented some ten years ago 
by ‘‘ Liberal Catholicism” in France, appeared to us fraught 
with such grave peril. Here were excellent self-sacrificing 
men, sincerely persuading themselves that they were the 
Church’s advocates, and yet, in the very central doctrine of 
their advocacy, rebellious against her teaching. 

But does it at all follow from such a view, that men of this 
kind are external to Catholic unity or revealed dogma? By 
no manner of means. Their speculations, it is true, tend to 
corrupt revealed dogma; but then such tendency would have 
its practical issue in the future. Meanwhile the disloyal 
Catholic, whom we are contemplating, holds, in common with 
his brethren, the whole body of revealed truth ; and sincerely 
believes that there is nothing in his maxims, which tends in 
an opposite direction. So F. Newman expressly says, thai 
the ‘‘ten thousand questions ” of which he speaks are not 
matters of religion proper, but “‘ of conduct, ritual, discipline, 
politics, social life ”’ ; while for ourselves indeed we should add 
far more emphatically, “‘ of philosophical and historical specu- 
lation.”” By such instruments as these it is, that the disloyal 
Catholic threatens such grievous calamity to the Church’s 
dogma; but he has not on that account less sincere faith in 
that dogma, than have other Catholics. How far he is morally 
blameworthy fer such disloyalty—how far the “impulse of 
rebellion,’ mentioned by F. Newman in an earlier sentence, is 
formally, deliberately and culpably such—is an inquiry, we 
need not say, which none can solve except the Searcher of 
hearts. 

If such views as we have just expressed are true, no one 
will doubt that they are of vital importance; and it is because 
we are firmly convinced of their truth, that we have from the 
first laid such emphatic stress on all those doctrines, which 
concern the Church’s authority in teaching. 
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In Strange Company: being the Experiences of a Roving Correspondent. 
By James GreENwoop, “The Amateur Casual.” Second Edition. 
King & Co. 1874. : 


The Unprofessional Vagabond. By Tuomas CaruisLe (Haroun Alraschid). 
Low & Marston. 1873. 


T is pretty nearly agreed on all hands that the time for 
writing the history of. a country, merely through the 
acts and characters of its sovereigns, is gone by, never to 
return. The splendid figures of past days, Charlemagne, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, St. Louis, the Black Prince, and 
Henry V., are lastingly framed for us in a vaguely known 
but majestic Past, such as will, probably, never be reproduced 
in the world. 

For it is with the heroic-historic world much as with the 
natural. The vast pines and gigantic ferns, the megalonx and 
the great saurians, filled the air and cast their beneficent 
shade, or roamed the wastes of land and water as lords of 
all, trampling or devouring, as it seemed to them good. And 
so with the majestic or warlike kings who stood out so 
grandly in their day ; a day which is in like manner past and 
done with, and laid by, though for our most instructive 
use. 

Here, however, we must take care not to be misunder- 
stood; for the Middle Ages had another aspect entirely distinct 
from that which we have mentioned. ‘They were a time 
wherein the normal relations between Church and State were 
in. some sense theoretically accepted, and wherein also (amidst 
whatever amount of practical wickedness) all men’s notions 
of right and wrong were based on the Christian standard. 
This influence of the Church over society was no mere transi- 
tory fashion of the world, which, by the very necessity of 
social progress, must in due time pass away ;* on the con- 
trary it would have remained until the Day of Judgment, had 
it not been for men’s wilful wickedness and rebellion. But 
there are perhaps not a few, who pass through life cherishing 





* For a fuller exposition of what we here intend, we may be perhaps 
allowed to refer to our article on the Encyclical and Syllabus (April, 1865), 
pp. 493-498. ° 
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a kind of sentimental regret for the institutions of the 
medizval period,—not because of their being so saturated 
with Christianity and the Church’s influence—but because of 
those purely temporal characteristics, which we began with 
mentioning, and which may be summed up by saying that 
society was then in a far less advanced state of civilization 
than at present. And even as to those who are more reason- 
able in their lamentations over the Past, it may sometimes 
happen that they are not sufficiently alive to the weighty truth, 
that the Present is the wise man’s vineyard, his whole 
capital upon which his life-work must be bestowed. 

The present is to be prized also upon other grounds ; though 
nothing of course can in any degree compensate for the 
Church’s dethronement from her high position. But in its 
purely temporal aspect, it possesses many great advantages 
over what went before. So long as heroic kings, or kings 
with the prominence of a few great nobles, ruled, as it is now 
called, personally, or with irresistible influence, in any state, 
so long was the area of labour with its rewards narrowed 
in its limits. The gradual course of social history has 
indefinitely widened the area of labour, and consequently inde- 
finitely also distributed its rewards, each according to its 
kind; while at the same time, and underlying all these, the 
pressure of civil tyranny has been lightened by the multiplicity 
of forces brought to bear upon it, to mitigate its cowardly 
wrong-doing. — 

Both in the earlier and later condition of society then, 
there were great goods and great evils as regards the rela- 
tion between rich and poor; nor have we here any intention 
of inquiring on which side—so far as merely secular elements 
are concerned—the advantage lies. From the days when the 
Jewish kings “ sat in the gate” to do justice to such of their 
poor as came to plead their cause before them, the same prac- 
tice has been repeated again and again by rulers for the use 
of the common people. Our own Alfred daily heard the com- 
plaints of his poor subjects, and either did justice between 
them or relieved their wants. St. Louis, in like manner,’spent 
part of every day under his “spreading tree,” hearing and 
judging ‘‘ the cause of the poor and him that had none to 
plead for him.” Wherever, in short, we find this beautiful 
symbolic figure of a just absolute king standing out in strong 
relief in history, there also we find the poor protected with 
justice, sheltered, and fed. So also with the great nobles who 
shared the same character and attributes. Their courtyards 
were the resort of the hungry and naked, the sick and infirm ; 
and doles of food, clothing, and medicines were as much a 
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part of the necessary order of the day as the regular household 
meals. 

It has been largely held among us that the dissolution of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII. was the cause of the terrible 
distress, beggary, and famine which afflicted this country in 
the following reigns ; and that numbers of the poor, who had 
been accustomed to succour from the monastic orders, perished 
for want of that help. The dissolution of the religious houses 
did, undoubtedly, cause sharp local and temporary distress ; 
and the more so, because instead of being effected by degrees, 
or with anything like humane preparation and warning, the 
monasteries and great English abbeys were closed suddenly, 
while their ample revenues were plundered by the: accomplice 
nobles, instead of being applied to any forms of social relief. 
But the wide-spread condition of misery and famine which 
obtained during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries also 
in France—where the still more numerous religious founda- 
tions remained untouched, dispensing enormous alms—was 
more hideous and lasting than at any time in this country, 
and we must seek for the causes of this condition of our lower 
classes lower down than in any such temporary deprivation of 
external aid. 

Nay, we are even bound to admit, in the cause of truth, 
that the monastic alms, originated by the purest Christian 
charity, had been for many years abused; and that whereas 
this help had been originally intended for the sick, the infirm, 
the very young, and the aged unable to earn their own bread, 
they had been gradually encroached upon by the strong and 
capable of work, who thus possessed themselves of the rewards 
of labour without undergoing its toil. By this abuse, there 
had gathered about the enormous area of Church-lands a wide 
fringe of worthless, mendicant paupers: debased in morals, 
and altogether degraded in their tone and habits of life, 
exactly as our pauper and pauper-criminal classes are at this 
day. The same facts were more widely noticeable in France, 
where the Paris archives give the most minute and curious 
details of the continuous efforts made during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries to repress beggary and 
the vast network of imposture and crime which systematic 
mendicancy.and the preying upon others never fail to produce. 
The poorer classes in our own country recovered with energy 
(materially) from the blow dealt them by the suppression of 
religious houses, and although it must have fallen heavily upon 
the sick, the aged, and the incurably infirm, the labouring 
poor manfully bestirred themselves to seek and find work, and 
by hook or crook, the mendicancy, which is always foreign 
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and distasteful to the essential English character, notably 
decreased. Private or State charity also disposed of the more 
obvious forms of misery, and a variety of hospitals, founded by 
the generosity of (chiefly) London merchants, sprang up. It 
is impossible to deny that for a while, at least, the decrease of 
beggary, idleness, and the lowest fringe of idle criminals, 
which is the unfailing residuum of begging, was remarkable 
in England and Scotland in the seventeenth century. 

But, in the meanwhile, the last forms of despotic and 
would-be despotic royal rule vanished with the Tudors, Crom- 
well, and the Stuarts; the sovereign power filtered down 
through Ministers, the Houses of Parliament, the House of 
Commons alone, the Press, public opinion, and extended suf- 
frage, till we now find ourselves, so to speak, flattened out 
into a commonwealth with a hereditary monarchical Protector, 
and with accumulations, more or less disorderly, of the lower 
and lowest masses, which it has become nearly impossible to 
supervise, and at times exceedingly difficult to control. And 
the latter proportion of these changes, moreover, has come 
about so rapidly that there has been no time to foresee, much 
less to prepare for, certain ominous elements in our present 
social state. 

Our condition might, in this current year of 1874, be 
sketched in something like this outline. We possess our 
kindly and gracious Queen—whom may God long preserve !— 
whose powers of lessening the distress and misery of hundreds 
of thousands of her subjects are limited to the depth of her 
own private purse; and who cannot so much as suggest of 
herself a single measure acting either upon the poor or the 
criminals of her own dominions. Gone for ever are the days 
when Queen Victoria might sit in the Long Walk or on the 
Slopes at Windsor Castle, hearing and succouring her op- 
pressed, or needy, or sorely-tempted subjects. The most 
abject starvation, the most gigantic impostures, and the 
most brutal crimes lie about her parks and walls; yet the 
Queen can no longer stretch out her sceptre one inch to 
relieve, to rectify, or to punish any of these forms of evil. 

We possess, indeed, our Parliament and our Courts of Law ; 
though of the latter it has been notably shown by a late trial 
that it may require years of anxiety and suspense, and the 
expenditure of many thousands of good money, together with 
(possibly) the lives and health of several persons concerned, 
before some scanty measure of justice and punishment of the 
guilty is obtainable. And lastly, we keep on foot an army of 
some ten thousand police to maintain order in our capital 
against a second army of criminals, evil-doers, and vagabonds, 
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sometimes reckoned at thirty thousand, which is well calculated 
to keep the first-mentioned army constantly employed and 
in good working order. . 

But as the healthy condition of any State and the sound 
efficiency of its Government are to be judged by the normal 
well-being of the masses of its people, let us inquire seriously 
how we stand in this respect. Setting aside now the country 
districts and manufacturing towns, let us ask what is the con- 
dition of London and its suburbs with regard to that stratum 
of population which is, we will not say ‘‘ known to the police,” 
but which are at all events wnknown to the general run of the 
clergy, ministers of all shades and colours, district visitors, 
and even “ Bible-women,” and alas! with few exceptions, 
also to any living influence except that of the doctor now and 
then. 

Mr. Greenwood, whose book is worth attention, has pro- 
bably seen as many of the unknown and hidden classes of 
London life as any man. He has made it his business, for 
several reasons, to seek them out and to describe their state 
and surroundings, though at times with that strong, coarse 
colouring which is known among scene-painters as “ splash- 
work.” And there is no doubt that Mr. Greenwood has 
‘splashed ” his horrors thick and strong, being well aware, 
as so experienced a judge of press competition must be aware, 
that if nothing very beautiful as well as new is at hand, some- 
thing unspeakably repulsive will answer the writer’s purpose 
as well. Still, the districts he openly mentions are free to 
any one who chooses to visit them, and no one has ever con- 
tradicted or attempted to run down his account of them with 


ridicule. In his chapter on the Golden Lane Mission he thus 
speaks :— 


Golden-lane, seen in looking down from an elevation of eighty feet or so, is 
very different from Golden-lane viewed from the pavement. In the latter 
case all that may be seen is the bare lane itself, and let the explorer beware 
that he uses his eyes not too diligently in this beyond compare the very ugliest 
neighbourhood in London—in all England..... Spitalfields is very bad. 
Probably, in the event of a ruffian show, Flower and Dean-street and Keate- 
street could produce specimens that would leave all other competitors far 
behind ; but Spitalfields produces only ruffians of a certain type. Mint- 
street and Kent-street—those old plague-spots that disgrace and disfigure 
the fair face of the borough of Southwark—teem with blackguardism and 
vice ; but here, too, you find that the birds who here flock are strictly of a 
feather. Cow-cross, again, is a terrible place, but it is chiefly the hideous 
habitations and the extreme destitution of the inhabitants that make it so. 

Golden-lane, however, with its countless courts and alleys, left and right, 
may truthfully boast of exhibiting each and every one of the objectionable 
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characteristics above enumerated. Its thieves are the most desperate and 
daring in the world ; it is rich in examples of that even more dangerous 
scoundrel, the “rough.” Annually it yields its crop of coiners and 
smashers ; it is the recognized head-quarters of beggars and cadgers; while 
as for costermongers, they must be three thousand strong at the very least. 
It is the “slummiest” of slums. There are China-yard, Cowheel-alley, 
Blackboy-court, Little Cheapside, Hotwater-court, and many a dozen 
besides, nestling closely about the feet of the gaunt Costermongers’ 
Mission House—originally intended for a model lodging-house. . . . Awful 
places! As far as the eye can reach—not very far, for, high up as the roof 
of the Golden-lane building may be, the supply of pestilent mist from below 
is constant and steady—east, west, north, and south, is to be seen nothing but 
an intricate net-work of zig-zag cracks, chinks, and crevices, which really are 
courts and alleys, threading among houses teeming with busy life. . . . 

The life that stirs in these black, crooked lanes, not wider than the length 
of a walking-stick, scarcely seems human. Creatures that you know to be 
female by the length and raggedness of hair that makes their heads hideous, 
and by their high-pitched voices, with bare red arms, and their bodies 
bundled in a complication of dirty rags, loll out of the patched and plastered 
holes in the wall that serve as windows, and exchange along with their oppo- 
site neighbours compliments or blasphemous abuse ; or shaking their bony 
fists, shriek down threats and curses on the juvenile members of their kind, 
who roll in the gutter and bite and scratch each other for possession of 
decayed oranges and apples that the resident costers throw out in the process 
of sorting. . 

“But,” the reader may say, “there is at least this consolation in so 
wretched a neighbourhood, there can be but very little drunkenness, Intoxi- 
cating liquors are expensive luxuries.” 

Very expensive! A “quartern” of gin costs exactly as much as four 
pounds of bread. Nevertheless, within a circle of a furlong from the Mission 
House, the enormous number of etghty-three public-houses thrive and grow 
fat. It is computed that the same amount of space affords homes and haunts 
and hiding and abiding-places for rather over twenty thousand canting beggars, 
thieves, tramps, costermongers, small shopkeepers, everybody; and we may 
easily imagine the influence of such a prodigious outpouring of rum, and gin, 
and whisky on such an inflammable mass. It was in the midst of this sink 
of vice and drunkenness, and of every conceivable iniquity, that eight years 
since one man, single-handed and almost unaided, dared to set up his tiny tent 
and commence a crusade of reformation. That man was Mr. J. Orsman ; 
and there he is still, encouraged by his successes, and patiently plodding, 
working at his business in business-hours, but giving to the good cause, 
without fee or reward, his “spare hours, Sunday and week-day.” * 


Whatever or whoever Mr. Orsman may be, his name, on 
account of his intentions, deserves to be held inhonour. Once 
a year he gives a good supper of bread and meat to the beggars 
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and tramps in the lodging-houses round about, and he invited 
Mr. Greenwood to be present. Uninvited, we also can take 
our places at this dreary feast. 


The place was very full. Below there is sitting accommodation for between 
two and three hundred, and above there is a gallery in which perhaps two 
hundred more might be seated. . . .. But the faces! It was impossible to 
look on them without considering the question, How can such as these be 
good? Of how many generations of neglect, of vice, and unavoidable gro- 
velling at the foot of the social ladder is this the result ? Each and every 
one of the ragged, squalid, terribly dirty creatures before me—not the 
dirt of labour, but a smoky, ingrain grime, resembling the tarnish on 
neglected brass or copper—had come away from the great fire that in- 
variably is kept burning in the common lodging-house kitchen, and had 
made a journey, long or short, through the snow and the biting wind in 
order to secure a meal of bread and meat. The guests at Mr. Orsman’s 
supper were only some of them beggars. Very many were poor wretches 
driven by hard necessity to seek temporary refuge at a tramp’s lodging- 
house, to whom a meal of half a pound of wholesome meat, with bread, was 
a feast indeed.* 


Mr. Orsman has, in some way or ways unknown, raised 
funds sufficient to give a Wednesday dinner to about three 
hundred starved, neglected children of the same district. This 
feast also with much greater (comparative) satisfaction Mr. 
Greenwood beheld :— 


At stroke of one o’clock they come trooping in, and as they come their 
tiny, ill-shod feet, and their uncovered arms and legs blue with cold, 
faster and thicker yet, and there is still a mob behind. I have misgivings as 
to my friend’s declaration that there will be enough for all and to spare. 
Here they come, each one bringing his or her “dinner things.” Handless 
jugs, milk-cans, baking-dishes, sauce-tureens, small-sized tin saucepans, pub- 
lican’s beer-cans, tin washing-bowls, anything. One family in particular 
was a sight to behold. A fortnight or so back a woman had died in one of 
the alleys, and under such suspicious circtmstances that it was at first sup- 
posed she had been murdered. <A coroner's inquest thought otherwise, and 
the matter dropped. But she left six little children behind her, a boy, the 
eldest, of twelve, and a girl, a patient, shrewd, poor little thing of nine, 
who now had to be mother to the remaining four. She had brought them 
out to dinner, and carried the motherless baby, four months old, in her mites 
of arms ; and there being no room on the forms, and finding, perhaps, that 
so sitting she could best feed baby, and the next-sized youngster, who was 
little better than a baby, she squatted on the ground with the little brood 
round her, distributing Irish stew, as grave and solicitous as a matron of 
thirty. . . . It was not a pretty sight, it was indeed a painful and distressing 
sight, if you made merely a sight of it. The forms round the sides of the 
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room were filled, and the floor was literally covered with a swarm of children 
greedy for food as little pigs, and now that they had the rare chance, par- 
taking of it pretty much as little pigs would—literally so in some cases, 
. . . But at least there was this consolation when swallowed . . . it satisfied 
the famished three hundred heartily, completely, as was clearly manifested 
by the mellow way in which they sang their simple grace after meat, the 
good missionary accompanying them on his harmonium.* 


Among all the good things actually set going and kept up 
by this grave, indefatigable mission-worker, is the “ Barrow 
Club,” of which Lord Shaftesbury is a member; instituted 
because not one “coster” in twenty owns a barrow of his 
own, and the hire has been a considerable burden upon them. 
The costermonger joining this club pays a shilling a week 
towards a barrow, to which a bonus of four shillings is added, 
as encouragement. He thus gets his new barrow for about 
six-and-forty shillings. Lord Shaftesbury’s barrow is called 
“The Earl,” and is often lent out to some poor fellow who 
has none. 

There are also belonging to the Mission House a soup 
kitchen, a sick and burial club, a clothing fund, a maternity 
fund, giving food and baby-clothes to poor lying-in women, a 
penny bank, a sewing-class, a free library, a ragged day and 

unday-school, and evening classes for reading, writing, and 
patching. This last is really a very touching invention of 
Ingenious charity. There are many boys frequenting the 
classes, whose mothers are dead, or habitual drunkards and 
wanderers, so that there is no one to put a stitch in their 
ragged clothes; and they are now told that if they choose to 
learn such rough tailoring as would suit their views, needles, 
thread, and “‘ pieces ” would be forthcoming, together with a 
kind, elderly married woman to show them how. The class is 
strictly private, and limited to thirty, and the poor little 
ragged tailors find the “ patching” class a very great and real 
accommodation. 

Mr. Greenwood opens vistas of unspeakable horrors in the 
neighbourhood of Golden-lane :— 


There are lodging dens in this lane of horrors which no decent man dare 
enter. . . . Terrible stories are still whispered about the worst of these 
Golden-lane lodging-houses, of which there are seven that, in the aggregate, 

make up” about five hundred beds every night. I am informed, on good 
authority, that occasionally the scenes to be witnessed in at least one of 
these houses are appalling. This is after the police have.made their last 
inspection for the night, in accordance with the terms of the Lodging-house 
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Act. The most favourite entertainment at this place is known as a “ buff 
ball,” in which both sexes—innocent of clothing—madly join, stimulated 
with raw whisky and the music of a fiddler and a tin whistle.* 


Accompanied by Mr. Orsman, Mr. Greenwood went over one 
of the most creditably conducted lodging-houses, which pro- 
vides nightly for about ninety persons. In it a lodger is 
allowed to go to bed as dirty as he likes, and as a rule he 
avails himself to the full of the considerate arrangement :— 


I went up-stairs and into the many floors of the great rambling old house 
—at one time a mansion of considerable pretensions, judging from the width 
and rich carving of the oaken stairs—and peeped into the various dormitories. 
Paid inspectors visit these places now. I very much question, however, if 
Mr. Inspector would care to pass a night there himself.t 


The law lays down that every married couple should have a 
room to themselves ; but it is carried out by mere matchboard 
partitions not reaching to the floor, nor by any means to 
the ceiling. But filthy and unwholesome as these inspected 
lodging-houses are, there are other dens to which in com- 
parison these are palaces of refinement and comfort. The 
hideous dens known as hot-water lodging-houses,—from their 
custom of keeping a huge pot of hot water always on the 
kitchen hob,—which are unlicensed and illegal, and yet are 
allowed to flourish and swarm by the police authorities and 
sanitary officers in Little Cheapside, Cowheel-alley, Reform- 
place, and Hot Water Court,—are wholly without beds and 
bedsteads, and allow of about twenty persons lying in their 
rags on the floor. In one of these horrible nests of infamy a 
little girl died of scarlet fever, surrounded by nineteen men ; 
who went out the next day with their rags full of fever to 
spread it wherever they travelled. The greater number of 
“‘ hot water ”’ lodgers are professional beggars and tranips, and 
are some of the vilest as well as the most dangerous of their 
detestable class. 

Not without hearty sympathy from us does Mr. Greenwood 
say, as regards the Golden-lane missionary :— 


What it is to labour day by day and week by week, in wintry frost and 
snow and summer's pestilent heat, among these dreadful places, must be left 
to the reader’s imagination. It is easy enough, however, to comprehend this 
much. It is not every man has courage and confidence and patience enough 
to take on himself, without fee or reward, the tremendous task not only of 
amending the morals of this great horde of twenty thousand steeped to their 
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necks in vice and misery, but likewise of feeding swarms of neglected and 
hungry little children.* 


At another tea at another “ Mission-house” or Hall, in 
White Horse-yard, Smithfield, where the Cow-cross-alley cos- 
termongers were regaled, Mr. Greenwood observed a valiant 
attempt on the part of the guests to make themselves clean 
and presentable. It seems that the calculations made for this 
“ tea”’ averaged ten thick slices of bread-and-butter to each 
person, say two thousand slices in all, besides huge hunches 
of seed and currant cake. 


There had been made from the tall roof of the Mission-house a display of 
limelight, which threw its dazzling, unearthly glare through the darkness on 
the surrounding courts and alleys with an effect that was appalling. Between 
the Sessions House and the New Meat-market may be reckoned a score or 
so of such hideous “ No thoroughfares” as are to be met with in no other 
part of London. Maybe there are many who, passing along Turnmill-street 
towards the Metropolitan Railway-station, have ventured to peep into the 
two feet wide entrances to nests of squalor; but such a glimpse gives them 
no more idea of a Cow-cross-alley’s hidden mysteries than is to be gleaned 
of the wonders of the ocean by the contemplation of a bag of Mr. Tidman’s 
sea-salt. The sun even knows very little about the matter, for its rays can 
penetrate only to a little distance between these black crevices, flanked on 
either side by tall, time-wrecked, crazy houses, each with its ten, twelve, or 
fourteen rooms—for the cellars count as such—and each of these again in its 
turn an abode for a family. It was startling to see the fashion in which the 
inexorable limelight ripped away the dense alley mist that clung like a sable 
cloak about these horrible habitations and exposed (them. You could see 
through the uncurtained windows sheer into scores of rooms, . . . the walls 
bare and smoke-begrimed, the floor naked, except for the sack or strip of old 
carpet before the fenderless fireplace, round about which the squalid family 
huddled. You could see, as plainly as though you were within three yards 
of them, what were the rags they wore, and how insufficient they were to 
cover the poor little bodies of the children. You could make out too, quite 
distinctly, what a dreadful contrivance a Cow-cross-alley bedstead is in many 
cases, and picture to your mind what a terrible hardship you would find it to 
have to lie on such a heap of rags and under such a coverlet.t 


If Cow-cross-alley and its surrounding network of hideous 
courts were the only nests of filth and disease, moral and 
physical, in London, we should not grumble so much. But 
there is not a vestige of over-colouring in Mr. Greenwood’s 
words when he says in another place that, “in spite of all 
that has been done in the way of bettering the dwellings of 
the poor of the metropolis, and despite our vaunt that 
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London is the healthiest city in the world, its courts and 
alleys—east, west, north, and south—may still be reckoned in 
thousands, the majority of them being unfit for human resi- ° 
dence, and not a few in such condition that many people 
would not believe in a fairly-written description of them. . . . 
It is a simple fact that within three miles of St. Paul’s there 
may be found at least a thousand dens of squalor that are a 
shame and disgrace to any civilized nation” (p. 179). 

For humanity’s sake it would be well, were it possible, to cut away a 
good-sized block of fair average London squalor, and carry it out into Hyde 
Park, where it might be exhibited! In the south, between London Bridge 
and the Elephant and Castle, is the Mint, with its awful colony of Irish ; 
and to the left is Kent-street, with its network of slums that give harbourage 
to as many individuals “‘ known to the police” as Newgate would hold, even 
if they were packed close as barrelled herrings. Or the Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge, somewhere about Windmill-street, in the New-cut, or Vaux- 
hall, where the potteries and gas-works are. In the east you might take a 
hundred examples ; but I should recommend a neighbourhood between Rose- 
mary-lane and Limehouse-hole. In the north, a choice sample of alley-life may 
be met with between the Philharmonic Hall and Islington-green ; westward 
the choice might lie between Peter-street and Parker-street, in Drury-lane. 
But it would be fairest, perhaps, to take a slice out of the City. It is rotten 
to the very core. The block I allude to is bounded on one side by Turn- 
mill-street and on the other by Red Lion-street ; and how it has escaped 
the vigilant eyes of the sanitary commissioners and their large staff of officers, 
constantly on the look-out for this sort of thing, is a puzzle tome. To be 
sure, the Sessions House, in which the judges have so often publicly ex- 
pressed their opinion that half the vice and immorality existing among the 
lower classes is due to their herding together in pent-up slums, overshadows 
the place in question, and thus they may, in the semi-darkness, have missed 
it; but surely they might have smelt it—it stinks aloud. If that square 
half-acre, including Broad-yard, and Bit-alley, and Frying-pan-alley, could 
be taken up without so much as disturbing a donkey stabled in a kitchen, or a 
gutter with a baby playing in it, and transported to Hyde Park,—-it might 
be railed in so that none of the creatures could escape, and a deep trench 
filled with some pleasant disinfectant might surround it,—I venture to pre- 
dict that it would attract more visitors than the first palace of glass and iron. 

As guide and expositor at this amazing exhibition of the wild tribes of 
Turnmill-street, I would engage the worthy missionary Mr. William Catlin, 
who would have stranger tales to tell than had a namesake of his, who years 
ago published his experiences among the North American Indians. In his 
safe company I have penetrated the fastnesses of Little-Hell—so Broad-yard 
is called—and have trod the dark places of Frying-pan-alley, where, except- 
ing his own and that of the policeman, the face of a white man is never 
seen, the natives being at best of a greyish slate colour. There was some 
stir at that time—now nearly four years ago—and a peremptory requisition 
was made on the owner of the houses to fix up a capacious cistern, and he 
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complied. Months afterwards no water had been laid on, and the said cis- 
tern served as a secluded roost for the ragamuffins who were bold enough 
to climb up into it.* 


** Scores of costermongers inhabit the alleys of T'urnmill- 
street,” and through their openings is to be seen the horrible 
practice of “’livening” the green stuff with which they ori- 
ginate and spread the varieties of enteric disease throughout 
the summer and early autumn months in the capital. Un- 
speakable things could, perhaps, be sketched of these alleys 
for the Hyde Park Exhibition. 


Men, women, and children by the dozen, herding in these crippled old 
houses, the kitchen-floors of which rot in stagnant pools, and are even 
too bad for the occupation of the by no means particular Little Hellites, 
and the roofs of which are so shattered and broken, that when it rains every 
available scrap of crockery, with tubs, and pots, and kettles, have to be 
spread about the floor to catch the descending down-pour. Houses, the 
stairs of which are full of ragged, splintery holes and which have a 
dangling rope to assist the descent, the legitimate handrail having been 
appropriated for firewood long ago. The missionary might also tell of 
poor wretches who are too proud to beg or to go into the workhouse, and 
who every day of their lives set out to pick up their daily bread—cast-out 
crusts, bones with scraps of meat on them, literally out of the kennel —and 
who retire at night to sleep on filthy rags and shavings ; of little children 
who never come out to play for months together, because they have no rags 
to cover them, and who amuse themselves within doors, naked as young 
Kaffirs—a tribe they not a little resemble both as regards colour and the 
fashion of wearing their hair. There are sweeps living in the alleys, and 
there the bed is made and the food is cooked, all among the fat, full bags of 
soot. The good missionary could also tell of families living within his 
sphere of action who keep the wolf from the door with cat’smeat-skewers, 
cutting and pointing them fora halfpenny a gross, and finding their own 
timber ; of the blind and paralytic, and many who in the cold winter-time, 
lying ill and helpless on their dreadful beds, would starve outright did not 
charitable crumbs fall to them somehow. Nor must it be supposed that 
these lodgings are cheap; on the contrary, they are villanously dear. 
The owners of these piggeries know that lamentably plentiful as 
slums are, they are not a bit more so than the demand for them. It 
is no exaggeration to say that many of these horrible houses realize more 
rent than tenements of a like size in a fashionable London square. It is one 
of the safest investments in the world for « heartless speculator. He is all 
right as long as he can stave off the sanitary inspector and those who regard 
it as their duty to call public attention to his mean selfishness, and demand 
that, for health and decency’s sake, he should no longer be allowed to fatten 
on vice, and disease, and dirt.t 


——— a _ ———— 
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We must give yet one more extract from Mr. Greenwood’s 
book, as it is upon a subject which perhaps concerns ourselves 
the most of all; and this, for the present, shall be the last. 
Our own sympathies—everyone’s sympathies—in this doleful 
tale, as it were, of the circles of the condemned, must be with 
the children who form so large and pitiful an element of ruffian 
and vagabond London life. What can we glean, therefore, 
beyond a chance weekly or yearly hour snatched from the 
dreary reckoning of their lives by some “tea and turn-out” 
holiday, of the records given of the age of innocence, 
laughing gaiety, and freedom from all care? Mr. Greenwood 
travelled up to the Angel at Islington to judge of this branch 
= his subject for himself, and we can accompany him and do 
the same. 


Day and night you may find them [boys] there—paper boys, fusee boys, 
crossing-sweeper boys, boys out of number, who are nothing in particular 
“at present,” three-feet-high merchants, ruined through rash speculations, 
and “rubbing on” until a lucky windfall sends them a sixpence with which 
to go to market again ; dirty, houseless, poor little gutter prowlers, who ever 
keep a bright look-out, are never down-hearted, live on from day to day, and 
at night find shelter for their capless, unkempt heads, God only knows 
how ... There they were as that miserable winter’s day was closing in 
with drizzling rain, that was ten times colder than snow. 


He first fell in with a blacking-boy with a stock-in-trade of 
three cakes of blacking, who besought him to buy the three 
halfpenny-cakes for a penny. Next, he engaged a fusee-boy, 
-and after that an older, lawless savage, looking about eleven, 
but really thirteen, to accompany him and have some food, 
and relate their experience of life. 


A quarter of an hour later we four—the blacking-boy, the cigar-light 
vendor, Mr. Ginger (the red-haired savage), and the reader’s humble servant 
—were comfortably bestowed in the parlour of a little alehouse in the 
Pentonville-road, with bread and cheese before us, and a glorious fire 
burning in the grate, in the fender of which my thrifty blacking-boy laid out 
his little stock to dry. 

Ginger’s delight when the landlord brought in along with a big loaf the 
half of a huge Cheshire cheese, was a sight to behold... . 

“ He’s forgot it, aint he?” he said, handling his knife as though sadly 
tempted. 

“No, he hasn’t forgotten, my lad,” said I, “he'll fetch it away when we 
have done with it.” 

“ When we have done with it! What, are we going to eat as much as we 
likes on it?” 

“ Yes.” 

Ginger lost not a moment more. Licking his lips ds I cut him a liberal 
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slice, he pounced on it and on a hunch of bread with a degree of voracity that 
spoke of long fasting. 

I explained briefly that I wished to know their home and their means of 
living ; and I first addressed myself to the blacking-boy. 

“T am nine and a half,” said he, “and I lives in Playhouse-yard, in 
Whitecross-street. It ain’t a house, at least it ain’t a house wot you goes 
indoors to, with tables and chairs, and a fire.” 

“ Ah, ah!” remarked Ginger ; “no, there ain’t much room for furniture in 
Billy Jaggs’s house, but it’s werry comfortable, and, wot’s more, it’s regler. 
It’s a barrer.” 

“* A baker’s barrer,” poor little Jaggs hastened to explain—“ one of them 
with a lid. The baker lets me sleep there, and I watches out for the 
cats. 

“ Are your parents alive?” I asked him. 

“T ain’t got no mother, I’ve got a father; I sees him sometimes. He 
don’t live up my way, he goes to fairs and that. I ain’t got no brothers. I’ve 
got a sister, she’s in the hospital. She used to work up Mile End way, at 
the lucifer factory, till she got the canker making of ’em. She’s been in the 
hospital ever so long. That’s why I don’t sell ‘lights.’ I can’t bear the 
sight of em. I’m on my own hands. I earns all I gets.” ; 

“ Are you ever ill ?” 

“ T haint been ill a long time, not since the middle of summer, when I had 
the measles. No, I didn’t sleep in the baker’s barrer then, I knowed a 
pipemaker, and he let me lay in his shed, and his missus was wery kind to 
me. I do wery well. I hardly ever goes without grub. I most times 
saves three halfpence for my breakfast, and this cold weather I gets a 
ha’porth of bread and a ha’porth of peasoup. _I sell out somehow every 
night. I gets a dozen cakes of blacking for tuppence-ha’penny, and I in 
general clears about fivepence. Dinner time I gets a baked tater, or some- 
times a ha’porth of fried fish. All I got left, ’cept three ha’pence for break- 
fast and stockmoney, we spends at supper time. We goes together, four or 
five of us, sometimes to the soup shop, sometimes to the baked tater and 
fish shop . . . Once a p’liceman took away my box, blacking and all, cos I 
cheeked him. It was more’n a week before I could make another start. I 
washes myself sometimes, not often ; I ain’t got no towel and soap.” 

“ Were you ever in trouble ?” 

“I never was locked up; cert’ny not. Don’t I think I should be better 
off in the workus? No, I don’t want to be shut up anywhere.” 

“ Can you read ?” 

“ No, I can’t read, nor write neither. ‘I never was in a school—never was 
inachurch. I don’t like to be shut up anywhere.” . . . The little fusee-boy, 
between eight and nine, had a mother and “regler lodgings,” but Ginger’s 
account of the parent was not pleasant. 

“ Td rather be without a mother than have a oner like her; there’s him 
and his two young brothers and his sister wot sells button-olers (flowers for 
button-holes), and she grabs all they earn, and gets drunk with the money, 
and punches them about orful, cos they don’t bring her more. Their only 
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good time is when she is in quod—she is there now for twenty-one days— 
good job if she was dead.” * 


It further transpired from the fusee-boy that his small, 
hump-backed sister of thirteen kept house for them, and gave 
them one hot meal at night—sometimes a stew made of the 
bits of meat cut off the skins and ears of bullocks, and sold for 
twopence for a “heap” of about two pounds. That he never 
had been or now went to any school, or into a church, and 
neither could read or write. Questioning “‘ Ginger,” otherwise 
John Galloper, as to his means of getting a living, Mr. Green- 
wood was answered that he “let the living get itself;” that 
sometimes he begged, and sometimes took what he wanted, 
and that his life altogether could best be described as “a 
mixshure ;” that he lodged in Golden-lane, sometimes at the 
“Nussery” and sometimes at Dunn’s; that he did not know 
whether he had any father or mother, for “ they didn’t care 
nothing about him, and he didn’t want ’em to.” 

It was perfectly clear, as the embryo convict was told, that 
his days would end among a gang in some stone-quarry, 
or other convict works, at Chatham, Dartmoor, or Portland, 
if indeed he did not meet with a violent end. There is not a 
shade of exaggeration or colouring in this whole melancholy 
and most touching story. Mr. Greenwood heads his chapter 
“Three of Ten Thousand ;” but it is more than probable that 
it might be reckoned as three out of nearer to thirty thousand 
waifs and scum-balls that continually float hither and thither 
on the fringe of the social wave, till they are finally lost in the 
depths of the criminal class. ‘The ‘ Unprofessional Vaga~- 
bond,” in his various rounds, gives us also a sickening insight 
into the normal condition of the children of the East-end of 
London, when he successfully personated the character of a 
“Tom-tom Wallah.” 


The prevailing types of humanity at the East-end are three. First, 
the workman, beery, stolid, but amidst all his roughness, kindly-hearted, 
upright, manly, and good-natured. Next, the Mongol, with square, low 
forehead, strong jaws, receding eyes, prominent cheekbones, and flat noses—- 
of such are the fish-hawkers, pugilists, and professional burglars. And 
lastly, the ape-demon class, of stunted growth, narrow chests, bleared eyes, 
with hardly human instincts, who are suckled on stolen goods and weaned on 
petty larceny. How intensely saddening, how portentous to remember 
that such a miserable type of hwmanity—if one dare so to class it—is a neces- 
sary consequence of modern civilization! I went, attended by my escort 
(two or three hundred yelling children), and dived into the peculiarly 
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savage district lying south of Old Ford and Bethnal Green-road. I knew it 
to be the most dangerous part of my days’ work, and to tell the truth was 
half inclined to shirk the job; but since I desire with all my heart to 
ascertain past all doubt the real thoughts and feelings of our waifs and 
strays, there was nothing for it but to wander into the head-quarters 
of scoundreldom. Back I trudged towards the Gore Arms, escorted 
through the slums by two or three hundred tatterdemalions, who, when I 
would no longer dance or sing for their amusement, refreshed themselves by 
pelting the poor tom-tom wallah with stones and cabbage-stumps. Very 
happy was I, when, on emerging in Old Ford-road, these imps delivered a 
farewell stone-volley, accompanied by a full-mouthed bellow of bitter curses 
—it was awful to hear such terrible words from babies’ lips—and I 
trudged on.* 


We do not doubt that our readers are now saying that these 
extracts are enough, and more than enough, to convey a 
sufficient idea of the rascaldom of London. But they must 
bear in mind that after all, they are still in the category of 
comparing the packet of Tidman’s sea-salt with the raging and 
boiling Atlantic ocean. Strongly as he writes, Mr. Green- 
wood’s sketches are after all the slightest outlines of certain 
salient, merely external features of misery; silent and speech- | 
less outlines, too, or as the panorama of a battle compared 
with the battle itself. He has not dared—for no man could 
so dare—to convey the slightest impression of the far worse 
horrors which the hearing ear adds to the seeing eye among 
the alleys and courts of London life. A veil is drawn over the 
blasphemous curses, the brutal oaths; the unutterably obscene 
filth of the language; the shrieking hideous unnaturalness of 
the cries and voices, hardened and thickened by habitual 
drunkenness and delirium tremens; the fiendish jests and 
laughter that are more terrible to the imagination than even 
the blinding oaths and curses. Perhaps no one, not of them- 
selves, who has not chanced to hear the volleys of unspeak- 
able abomination poured forth by an infuriated convict under 
punishment, could ever gauge the blackness of the gulf into 
which the vagabond classes of our towns have fallen, or 
understand what has to be done before they can be raised 
again, even to the lowest level of ordinary social standing. 
And it is into and surrounded by such conditions of life as 
these, that thousands of our children are born. They open 
their eyes, say, in the foulest of the foul lodging-houses of 
Golden-lane, the walls darkened with swarms of vermin and 
crusted with dirt; they inhale fetid stenches instead of God’s 
pure air, and their ears drink in curses and evil words as their 
first knowledge of language, as their first knowledge of a 





* “The Unprofessional Vagabond,” pp. 45-48. 
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mother’s love is drunken violence, and of a father’s care 
brutal and perhaps murderous blows. The instincts of Nature, 
which uphold the tigress and the she-bear in the duties of 
motherhood, are drowned in the drunken woman, just as the 
natural instincts of protection and nurture which male animals 
show, are blotted out in the drunken man. It is in vain to 
appeal any longer, as formerly, to these stirrings of a beau- 
tiful God-given nature among us, such as we might find 
among heathen and savage nations. They are blotted out by, 
first, the destruction of the Faith, and then by the gradual 
rottenness of a corrupt pseudo “civilization.” By the failure 
and break-down, that is, which is essentially inherent in the 
loss of faith. ‘The Bible, which for a while stood as some 
kind of bulwark to many against sin, has become a despised 
bye-word ; the ministers of religion, who once opposed to the 
flood of vice some faint, feeble defences, are laughed by our 
lower population to scorn; while the progress of drunkenness, 
and every imaginable association for the spread of unbelief, 
sedition, and the casting away of all moral restraints, have so 
loosened the ties between husband and wife, parent and 
child, and man and man, that they may be said no longer 
to exist. 

In fact—and this is another outgrowth from the loss of the 
Faith, and consequently of the destruction of the one true 
Brotherhood and Equality—every class of labourers seems to 
be arrayed in warfare against their employers, and to look 
upon them as their natural enemies, instead of in the true 
light, as their greatest benefactors and most valuable friends. 
In this Labour and Capital warfare, the strikes for higher 
wages on the part of skilled labourers, or the closing of 
employments and removal of works to other markets, the 
lower fringe of the poorer classes first of all suffer terribly, and 
then often sink out of sight into a lower depth, where they 
are for ever lost to social view. For first the “ little home,” so 
long maintained at a ruinous rent and with such earnest 
struggle, is broken up and sold out; the father goes to “look 
for work,” and never turns up again; the mother takes to 
drink and petty larceny, and after a series of county imprison- 
ments, is sentenced to a term of penal servitude; the children 
drift away to systematic pilfering under a thief’s schooling ; 
and then that which was once a fairly religious and respectable 
labouring family, has crossed the fatal line downwards, and 
all those lives, so far as any good is to be gained from them 
in this world, are swept away and lost. 

Not one, nor one hundred such instances, has any one 
whose work lies among convicts weary cause to chronicle 
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in his experience ; till heart-sick and sorely tried in his faith 
on account of the mysteries of life, he cries out, with a loud 
and bitter cry, “Lord! carest Thou not that these souls 
perish ? ” 

He is tried in his faith—let no one be startled or scandalized 
at the plain words—because every honest and earnest worker 
among the poor of our great cities, and specially, now, of 
London, clearly measures the ever-widening gulf between the 
rich and poor, and the frightful inequality between these two 
great divisions of society, which are meant to aid and sustain 
each other. On the one hand, he sees wealth growing more 
colossal; property centralizing about one man’s desires, till 
villages, hamlets, mills, farms, cottages, are swept away to 
make room for his deer, his pheasants, his grouse, and his 
trout-fishing, till every vestige of the poor man’s roof is 
wrecked and every spark of his hearth-fire quenched ; and 
there comes about a crystallization (so to speak) of the rich 
man’s insane selfishness, and almost a worship of his insanely- 
multiplied and wickedly costly possessions. 

On a Christian view of the case, the rich are stewards 
rather than owners of these possessions: the stewards, 
not to dole out to their workpeople portions of broken meat and 
bread and cast-off clothing, or fractions of elementary teaching 
to suit their own views ; but to stretch out a hand to those whom 
they employ, and lift them up to the fullest advantages of which 
their life allows. ‘To help them, in short, first to possess and 
then to enjoy,-in their degree, all the pleasures and gifts which 
they themselves possess and enjoy in a wider measure. The 
leisure to read, and what to read; the eye and ear for beauty, 
and the uses to be made of beauty; the desire for clean- 
liness, neatness, and adornment in easy, simple ways and 
materials. The desire and then the habit of making home 
bright, attractive, and pleasant, and of centering there the 
useful and agreeable occupations of the family, in which the 
father, mother, and children can take their parts. The culti- 
vation of music, drawing, wood-cutting and carving, with this 
end; the communication of free, simple good breeding, gentle 
manners, speech, and laughter, and simple good taste in dress 
and house furniture, and colours ;—all these benefits are due 
from the rich to the poor, or, as it is now expressed, from 
capitalists to labourers. If they were bestowed—and among 
ourselves they are bound to be done on every Christian prin- 
ciple—we should not be compelled with sorrow to see the two 
great divisions of society drawing apart like threatening 
armies, preparing for the day of a terrible and most fatal 
strife. 
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Wherever the spirit of Christian Brotherhood is seen at 
work, even in ever so small a circle, something of the results 
we speak of are found. Wherever a house of Sisters of 
Charity is stationed (we speak of them because of their con- 
spicuous success on account of that spirit), a ring of humaniz- 
ing influence girdles it round. If we watch one of the Sisters at 
work, or follow her into a house, we see that she acts in no 
stereotyped fashion, she follows no dictated forms or formulas, 
she neither talks down to the people nor preaches to them, 
but takes a chair and enters into conversation, and skilfully 
finds out their wants as one of themselves, showing herself 
only better than themselves to be able better to help them. 
Wherever this Sister goes, she carries with her a little atmo- 
sphere of brotherhood; using her modest, gentle, but firm 
speech, and simplicity of good manners, and kindly inquiry 
into the present trouble or want, to show or to oppose some 
plan of remedy. Gradually and imperceptibly, in the track 
that she frequents, the horrible filth of the dwellings vanishes ; 
there is an attempt to make what sweetness and wholesome- 
ness soda and hot water can achieve ; hands and faces lose 
their worst grime, the more repulsive hair is combed, children 
are sent to school, men and women living in sin are cleansed 
by confession and married, and even the hideous shrieks and 
language of drunkenness are pruned, if they are not cut up 
by the root. Yet the Sister has had no money, and very 
little of any kind of external relief to give, while her pious 
words have been few and of the simplest kind. She, alas! is 
no capitalist of this world’s goods. If she were, she would 
soon change the whole face of the London slums; but though 
silver and gold she has none, she gives freely of such as she 
has, which is the only true and available Christianity, of going 
down among the people as an equal, to lift them up to the level 
on which she firmly stands. As did Our Lord when He abode 
with us in the Flesh; when He sat by the well of Samaria, 
and dined with Zaccheus, and supped at Bethany, so does the 
Sister of Charity follow in His steps, and in her degree works 
the same cures for the uttermost woes of life. 

And now let us go on to a further consideration ; viz.— 
that the weakness of the diffusion of power in the body politic 
need only be temporary, and that under certain conditions 
it need not be found at all. It can only be called temporary, 
for it is in no way essential to any State. We are weak 
simply because we are not Christian; and because we persist 
in substituting false maxims of a spurious political economy 
—spurious because both bad morality and bad science—or 
a spurious non-believing philosophy for the doctrine of the 
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Gospel. Instead of labouring to bring about the equable 
or proportionable distribution of power, we persist in sub- 
stituting one absolutism for another : now allowing that which 
was kingship, or the rule of the strong, to be gathered up 
into the iron grasp of wealth, or some exclusive monopoly of 
production, or the licentious absolutism—satirically called 
“freedom”? — of the press. And thus, by abetting the 
dominion of these more than Thirty Tyrants, we allow the 
woes and needs of the wretched multitude to be gibbeted 
instead of redressed. They are ‘‘locked out,” or led into 
strikes, to starve ; thrust into uncleanly workhouses and work- 
house hospitals, to perish by fevers and unwholesome food ; 
while as to their dwellings, and sympathy with their life, there 
is a wholesale association of Dives’ to thrust out Lazarus and 
his dirt and rags beyond the farthest gate. And it is by 
our helping to raise this persistent, invariable, ever-recurring 
wall of demarcation,—we must repeat this again and again,— 
that Lazarus remains in his dirt and his rags. 

Under certain conditions, in fact, the diffusion of power 
ought to be one of the greatest blessings that can befall 
any social body. The Church has never decided or implied 
that one form of civil government is better than another. 
Nay, it is now one and now another—now an Imperial ruler 
with personal government, now a federal commonwealth—that 
she distinguishes with her blessing and fervent praise. There 
is neither virtue nor evil inherent to a crown; nor is real and 
widely-diffused liberty more essential to a republic than to an 
empire. The conditions of the true equality and brotherhood 
lie in the greater or less degree in which Christianity is carried 
out; by which we mean, in this place, not orthodoxy nor the 
formal expression of theological dogma, but the spirit and 
example of Our Lord Jesus Christ as He lived onearth. That 
men should do as they would be done by; that they should 
mete to others as they would be measured to again; should 
give to them that ask; feed the hungry and thirsty; clothe 
the naked ; and defend the fatherless and widow from injustice 
and oppression. 

According to the wider and deeper fulfilment of these 
conditions, a greater external equality will also be found. 
There will then be less colossal aggregation of wealth, more 
general well-being. Let no one think that by thus speaking 
we propose to cut up large properties into peasant-farms, or 
to advocate the Irish cry,—“ Every man his bit of land.” 
The peasant-farm ends in starvation and ruin, and the “ bits 
of land” would but add to the army of our paupers. Neither, 
still less, let it be imagined that we have strayed into the 
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sloughs of Comtism, and secretly desire to establish an Eng- 
lish Commune; for that, which is the lowest, is also the most 
hideous of all the Absolutist forms. What we do mean is, as 
has been said farther back, that if wealth is used to give a 
helping hand to the poor and labouring classes for the purpose 
of lifting them up and teaching them what to desire and enjoy, 
a great share of what is now lavished upon excessive indul- 
gence and the monstrous accumulations of luxuries and pos- 
sessions, will be diffused among our poorer brothers and sisters 
in a reproductive form. It is said, plausibly but falsely, that 
selfish luxury is not really selfish, because the employment it 
gives is “good for trade.” Granted that all productive labour 
remunerates the producer, it is surely a short-sighted political 
economy to prefer such productions as only benefit one side, 
when, by diffusing benefits among others, we secure both the 
productive labour and the farther lasting and reproductive 
advantage. For instance, if a rich man keeps a drag and 
gives a hundred and fifty guineas apiece for his eight horses, 
it is true that he benefits the coach-builder, horse-dealer, and 
harness-maker: but he himself only enjoys playing coachman 
for a limited (or unlimited) number of hours; which is an 
unproductive pleasure, ¢.e., one which ends in himself. But 
if the same man renounces this idea, and instead, provides 
yearly a dozen donkey-carts and donkeys, and twenty or 
thirty barrows, to so many working men, he not only gives 
employment to productive labour, but raises so many families 
from the condition of want, and puts into their hands the 
means of competence (given that they abstain from drunken- 
ness) for generations ahead. And in this country, when 
once a man with energy and purpose is raised above want, 
there is no saying to what degree of competence he may 
attain. Or again, if instead of worrying her husband to rush 
with her from London to Scotland, to Rome, and Pontresina 
in the same twelvemonth, a lady will persuade him to build 
four new cottages, with decent accommodation and appliances 
for leading a Christian life, on his estate; some of the wealth 
now crystallizing their love of pleasure into permanent hard- 
ness, will flow out as a fertilizing rill to humanize, to raise, 
and refine four whole families, whose younger branches again 
will go out furnished with education and tastes fitting them 
to rise into a higher status, and so able to do good to num- 
berless others in their turn. It is this grand Christian 
self-denying principle of substitution in charity which so con- 
spicuously needs development among ourselves. Our practical 
charity eminently needs enlightenment according to the needs 
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of the day; and for want of it, we are dragged with difficulty 
in the rear of social needs, instead of being, as Catholics 
ought to be, and as they are so prominently in France, 
pioneers on the way. 

Much of this is owing to certain. stereotyped ideas and 
habits of language and acting. It is fit and proper, when 
profiting by the Sacraments, to give alms; therefore many 
excellent, well-meaning people will drop a coin into the 
nearest poor-box, or—what is really an evil—into the hand 
of some lazy, filthy thief-beggar, who is always to be found 
crouching outside the church-door. The intention has been 
good. The “alms” are given, but they were not bestowed 
as any substitution for a pleasure or want, but as something 
that can easily be spared. The devout communicant who so 
dropped the shilling or half-crown to save the trouble of choice 
or inquiry, will perhaps next bend his steps, if a man, to lose 
five or ten pounds at pool at his club, or her steps, if a woman, 
to Gunter’s for a guinea pie, or to a fruit-shop to order an 
expensive pine, for a select “little dinner” which will cost 
between twenty and thirty pounds. It is not in such alms as 
these that Our Lord takes delight. The widow who threw 
her mite—as she thought—unseen, into the treasury, substi- 
tuted all that she had, food, drink, everything that money can 
represent, for her gift to God; and we may rest assured that 
He who so commended her in loving admiration to His dis- 
ciples, royally repaid her in this world also for the self- 
sacrificing deed. 

If the whole subject of almsgiving were fully opened and 
remodelled among us, the amount of good to be done, and 
the resources of now wasted money to be utilized in God’s 
service, is incalculable. We need only point to the missions 
founded, the churches built, the convents supported, the 
schools opened, in the poorest districts and under the most . 
incredible difficulties through the length and breadth of the 
land, to assure ourselves of the fact that there is an amount 
of energy, and courage, and resources of ingenious charity 
among us sufficient to meet almost any demands that could 
be made upon them. Nor is there a shadow of English boast- 
fulness in this assertion. Our help is in the God Who made 
heaven and earth, and we may take for our use in our appeal 
to Him, His own words: “ All the beasts of the woods are 
Mine: the cattle on the hills and the oxen. I know all the 
fowls of the air . . . the world is Mine, and the fulness 
thereof.” And not only the natural fulness, but the stores of 
that supernatural wealth which are poured down at the prayer 
of faith: the multiplied bread, the ever-flowing oil, and the 
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transformed wine, which are never lacking in God’s service, 
and at the fervent prayers of His faithful children. Taking 
the word and promises of God in our hand, let us then be wise 
with the wisdom of this world as to our work, and strive to 
organize a more enlightened almsgiving. For instance, we 
would suggest, as some help, that every Catholic, at this 
present time (man and woman), should: First, make himself 
aware of the condition of the poor, not our own poor only, 
but of the general population, and specially now of London, 
where Catholic union and organization most fails in strength, 
and probably in its results. Next, should choose out, as far 
as he can, some one species of need that attracts him, or that 
he thinks he can fairly master and deal with; and, Lastly, 
that he should strive to develop, or aid in developing, or join 
in the effort when made, the best attainable organization in 
the service of that need, so as to bring about in it the utmost 
possible results. or the sake of this special need each one 
should lay aside such sums as he gives in alms, deprive him- 
self at intervals of certain luxuries, tastes, or pleasures—all 
lawful and good of their kind—and work at this branch of 
charity, during the time he can give to it, as one of the settled 
duties of his life. One moderate body of very ordinary people, 
thus organized and driving at one and the same object, would 
soon find that they made their conspicuous mark upon that 
object, and, after a few years, would be astonished to find 
what results had been achieved. The early annals of the 
Immaculate Conception Charity are a striking proof of this 
principle. Formerly the Westminster Association alone, 
chiefly by the pence of one of the poorest and lowest districts 
in London, rescued thirty-three orphans yearly from loss of 
faith, and supported them till they obtained places and work 
—some of them being raised by their education to superior 
employments. 

Some such organization as this, with weightier support 
from a higher class of associates, is urgently needed for giving 
apprenticeships to our boys and girls, especially our boys. 
We believe that there is not as yet a single effort of the kind 
among us, and the want of it is most injuriously felt by our 
orphanages, certified schools, and reformatories; though these 
last form a separate subject, of which we may possibly speak 
in another place. It is universally agreed on all hands that 
our primary education is of first-rate quality. It is so good 
of its kind, indeed, that it could scarcely be surpassed, and 
the instruction given in our training-schools and many of our 
orphanages, both in religion and primary lay subjects, is 
infinitely superior to that produced by any of our colleges 
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throughout the country. It is a saddening thing to witness, 
that when a boy has been taught—and beautifully taught— 
the whole range of subjects embraced at North Hyde; and 
the youth can produce writing, bookkeeping, with admirably- 
worked arithmetic, and even the drawing of maps, plans, and 
a variety of useful subjects, with great perfection, there is 
scarcely an outlet for him; that he is often kept waiting for 
some employment for long weeks and months, with depressed 
spirits and the loss of all stimulus to work, and after all, 
perhaps, is forced to return to the status from which he 
started, and to throw away his valuable education in the 
common material work of a bricklayer’s labourer, for which 
there are more than sufficient candidates. If a dozen ordi- 
narily energetic Catholics were to combine to form the nucleus 
of an Apprenticeship Committee, denying themselves the 
waste of chance injurious almsgiving and a few superfluities, 
four or five of these fine intelligent fellows might be yearly 
started in life with a future secured. 

And so again with our choirs. A Choral Association, such 
as now exists in nearly every Anglican diocese with excellent 
results, might take it in hand to furnish a couple of boys 
yearly from North Hyde for their chief London parish choirs, 
leaving them free as apprentices, or in a place, to pursue 
some week-day employment. Those who visit the orphanage 
at North Hyde, and it is much to be lamented that visitors 
there are so few, will be astonished and delighted to see 
a ring of little fellows belonging to the band quickly formed, 
and while the dullest of them brighten up with pleasure and 
are put on their mettle at playing before strangers, the music 
cards are set up, horns, clarionets, drum and triangle take 
their places, and some pretty stirring piece of music is very 
respectably performed. In fact, there is a considerable num- 
ber of boys at North Hyde, ready-made, so to speak, for 
choirs, by their aptitude for reading music and keeping time 
alone. 

One word more, and we have done. It may be said that 
the great advance made in Catholic good works of late years 
has been ignored by us, and that what has been done should 
have been pointed out, as well as that almost boundless field 
which lies without labourers. Yet we believe we are justified 
in saying that those self-denying and energetic toilers who 
have achieved the more signal successes among the London 
poor, would be the first to concur with us in emphasizing the 
want of co-operation, steady organizing principles, and per- 
sistence in certain lines of direction, as well as the lamentable 
waste caused by undiscerning almsgiving. If we took counsel of 
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—only to name a few—Canon Gilbert,*+—Mr. Barge, the veteran 
priest of St. Patrick’s,—Fathers Keens and Canty, whose 
work has so eminently told in the lowest and wildest regions 
of slums, and among the more difficult and dangerous London 
classes,—we believe that their verdicts would not only unani- 
mously bear us out, but also proclaim with a thousand-fold 
power what our feeble voice and partial knowledge seek to 
make known. And so with the magnificent efforts made by 
the Archbishop of Westminster, to redeem our workhouse 
children and Arabs of the gutters. No one knows so well as 
he, that the efforts hitherto successful are now again failing 
us ; and that—taken at its best—our system of orphanage and 
certified and industrial schools is blocked by the non-existence 
of after-organization for the apprenticeship, protection, and 
safe emigration of the children turned out into life. 

Again, and lastly, every step gained is to the Christian 
labourer only the forerunner of those other steps which lie 
before him hereafter to be taken. ‘‘ Donec dies” is his motto, 
which spurs him from looking back or resting on his deeds, 
and, to the noble and magnanimous soul, the darkest shadow 
thrown on the night that draws round him is, that in it he can 
no longer work. 

Though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven: that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 





* The mention of Canon Gilbert’s name necessarily obliges the notice also 
of his great work, the Providence Night Refuge, which for many years has 
wrought such eminent good for souls in harbouring poor wanderers at night. 
While active works among the crowded and more dangerous districts of 
London were elsewhere still unknown, Canon Gilbort, with true genius, 
seized upon the urgency of seeking rather the lost than the respectable sheep, 
and bravely set on foot one of the most difficult of good works, that of hous- 
ing vagabonds atnight. Let all those interested, or seeking to be interested, 
in the London Poor, and who have not seen it, pay a visit to this Refuge, and 
gather from its founder or the intelligent superior of the house, some of the 
details of its suécess. 











Art. III.—A REPLY ON NECESSARY TRUTH. 


[The following is part of a paper, read recently by Dr. Ward at a philoso- 
phical society. It contains hardly any argument which has not already ap- 
peared in our pages; but perhaps its publication will be serviceable, as 
exhibiting our general reasoning on the subject in a greatly compressed shape. | 





T the March meeting of our Society, Mr. read a 
paper, criticising some articles which I had published 
in the Dusiin Review on necessary truth. I was prevented 
from being present on that occasion: but had the case been 
otherwise, I do not see how I could have defended myself 
fully, except by reading another paper in reply ; and if another 
paper were to be read, it had better (I think) be printed and 
. circulated beforehand. Nor, considering the vital and critical 
importance of the question, do I consider that any apology is 
due for bringing it a second time before our Society. 

My best course will be, firstly to select, from the various 
arguments I have used, those which are most strictly relevant 
to Mr. ’s objections ; and then to consider those objections. 
But before doing either of these things, I must make a few 
preliminary remarks, to make clear the point at issue. 

I. I will call the two contending parties by the respective 
name of necessists and phenomenists. The latter hold, that 
all our knowledge is derived from experience; whereas the 
former maintain, that considerable portions of it are acquired 
& priori, and possess the character of necessity. 

II. Many phenomenists deny the cognisablenesss of neces- 
sary verities,on the ground that we have no means of knowing 
that the subjective declaration of our faculties corresponds 
with objective truth. Mr. however does not at all 
take up this ground; and in the present paper therefore, I 
shall assume that it is untenable. I do not of course mean 
that necessists have any right to take its falsehood for granted, 
or are exempt from the obligation of disproving it: on the 
contrary, one of the articles noticed by Mr. is devoted 











to the express purpose of such disproof. But no one can 
always be proving everything; and in this paper I am not 
engaged with what Catholics call the rule and motive of 
certitude. My present thesis in fact may be expressed hypo- 
thetically. “If the declaration of our faculties is known by 
us to correspond with objective truth,—then necessists are 
right, and phenomenists wrong, in their respective doctrines.” 
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III. Next we have to ask, what is meant by the phrase 
* necessary verities.” On this again I have no difference with 
Mr. I may explain the term “ necessary verities” 
with sufficient accuracy for my present purpose, by saying 
that they are verities “‘ which could not be otherwise”; “the 
reversal of which is outside the sphere of Omnipotence.”” Those 
verities which are not “‘necessary” are called “ contingent.” 

IV. Non-Catholic writers of either school have divided pro- 
positions into “ analytical” and “ synthetical.” It so happens 
however, that Catholic philosophers use these respective words 
in a fundamentally different sense. I have therefore availed 
myself in the Dustin Review of Sir W. Hamilton’s phrases 
“ explicative ” and “ ampliative,” to express what is substan- 
tially the same distinction; and for my own part indeed I 
think this a more serviceable terminology. I call a proposition 
“ explicative,” when its predicate does no more than express 
in other terms what has already been expressed in its subject. 
It is an “‘ explicative” proposition e.g., that “ hard substances 
resist pressure”’ ; because resistance to pressure is that very 
quality, which is expressed by the word “hard.” In fact, all 
“ explicative” propositions are reducible to the form “ A is 
A.” The above-named proposition signifies neither more nor 
less, than that “ all hard substances are hard.” 

It will be better however to divide propositions in this - 
respect not into two but into three classes. There are (1) 
“ Identical propositions” or “truisms”’; in which the predicate 
expresses no more than has been explicitly expressed by the 
subject : as “ this apple is this apple,” or “this apple is an 
apple.” There are (2) “‘explicative ” propositions; in whichthe 
predicate expresses no more than has been implicitly expressed 
in the subject: as “ hard substances resist pressure,” or “a 
square isrectangular.” And there are (3) “ampliative ” pro- 
positions, in which the predicate expresses what has been 
neither explicitly nor implicitly expressed by the subject: as 
“diamonds are combustible,” or “the base angles of an 
isosceles triangle are mutually equal.” 

Now, though Mr. Mill uses some extraordinary language 
on the matter, I cannot fancy that phenomenists in general 
would have any difficulty in saying, that both “ identical” and 
“explicative ” propositions are “necessary.” So Mr. 
very reasonably (p. 4) gives, as one meaning of “ necessary 
truths,” “truths which are implied by the very use of certain 
words.” In so speaking, phenomenists are in no way un- 
faithful to their characteristic doctrine, that all our knowledge 
is derived from experience ; for surely the proposition “ A is 
A” cannot be said to convey any knowledge worthy of the 
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name. The point at issue then between them and their oppo- 
nents, is this: they deny that there are any ampliative pro- 
positions cognisable as necessarily true; whereas necessists 
maintain, that there is a large number of ampliative proposi- 
tions cognisable as necessary. 

The question at issue then between phenomenists and neces- 
sists is, whether certain ampliative propositions are cognisable as 
necessarily true; nor is it possible (a philosopher of either school 
will readily admit) to exaggerate the importance of this most 
vital and criticalissue. Now I think there is no other field on 
which this battle can be so decisively fought out, as that which 
I chose, and on which Mr. has assailed me; the field of 
geometrical truths. There are various reasons why I think 
this ; and Mr. has incidentally named a strong one. “The 
words which relate to time, space, and number,” he says most 
truly and importantly, ‘‘are perfectly simple and adequate tothat 
which they describe; whereas the words which relate to common 
objects are in nearly every case complex, often to the highest 
degree.” This statement includes arithmetical science as well 
as geometrical ; but I will not on the present occasion refer 
to the former science more than I can help, because some able 
thinkers are of opinion that arithmetical axioms are explica- 
tive and not ampliative. This opinion, I confess, surprises 
me; and it is opposed as heartily, both by Mr. and by 
Mr. Mill, as it would be on occasion by myself. But it will be 
immeasurably more convenient, to abstain from complicating 
the present all-important question with another entirely 
different. 

Now my critic will certainly admit, that, if reason declares 
the necessary truth of geometrical axioms, it no less cer- 
tainly declares the necessary validity of the syllogistic pro- 
cess ; and consequently, that to establish the necessary truth 
of the axioms, would be to establish the necessary truth of 
the whole fabric of geometrical science. This therefore is 
to be now our immediate point of debate: are geometrical 
axioms cognisable as necessarily true? And by “axioms,” 
of course, I mean those ampliative truths, which the geometer 
assumes as indisputable and uses as first premisses. Mr. 

holds that their truth is not otherwise known to us than 
by experience: necessists affirm on the contrary (1) that they 
are cognisable by us quite independently of experience ; and 
(2) that they are cognisable by us, not as mere facts, but as 
necessary truths. 

The axiom, which throughout my articles I have chosen for 
the purpose of illustrating this question, has been the axiom 
that “ all trilateral figures are triangular: ”’ and I have chosen 
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this, because (for reasons which will presently appear) it is 
more calculated than any other for establishing an absolutely 
crucial test. Of course indeed, as Mr. enunciates a 
universal negative, his opponent has a right to choose his own 
instance for establishing the affirmative ; but still I will not 
fail, when I have done with my own chosen illustrative axiom, 
to deal directly with his. I have now however to estaklish, 
that the triangularity of trilaterals (1) is not a fact made 
kuown to us by experience ; and (2) that it is known to us as 
a necessary truth. I begin with the former. 

I am so very confident of my cause, that I earnestly desire 
to exhibit the phenomenist theory at its thoroughly best 
advantage. I will put it therefore this way. The proposition 
was once placed before me for the first time in a formulized 
shape (perhaps in some “ object-lesson ”’), that “‘ horses differ 
greatly from each other in colour.” Though (by hypothesis) 
I have never before expressly contemplated this proposition in 
form, I at once recognize it as expressing a freshly familiar 
truth ; a truth vividly known to me by every day’s experience. 
Now the very same thing took place—so phenomenists would 
say—when \the proposition was first placed before me in a 
formulized shape, that “all trilaterals are triangular”: I 
recognized it at once, as expressing a freshly familiar truth, 
vividly known to me by every day’s experience. According to 
them, the triangularity of trilaterals is a truth as freshly 
known to me by daily experience, as is the fact that horses 
are of different colours, or that wood floats on water. 

Now I affirm as an indubitable matter of fact, that a phe- 
nomenist is here contradicted by the most obvious experience. 
I affirm as an indubitable matter of fact, that ninety-nine 
hundredths of mankind—not only do not know the triangu- 
larity of trilaterals with this extraordinary freshness of 
familiarity—but do not know it at all. Those who have not 
studied the elements of geometry—with hardly an exception— 
if they were told that trilaterals are triangular (and if they 
understood the statement) would as simply receive a new 
piece of information, as they did when they were first told 
the death of Napoleon III. Then as to those who are be- 
ginning the study of mathematics. A youth of fifteen is 
beginning to learn geometry, and his tutor points out to him 
that every trilateral is triangular. Does he naturally reply— 
as he would if his tutor were telling him that horses are of 
different colours—*‘ of course the fact is so; I have observed 
it a thousand times?” On the contrary, in all probability the 
proposition will be entirely new to him; and yet, notwith- 
standing its novelty, will commend itself as a self-evident 
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truth on being duly pondered. Lastly, take those who learned 
the elements of geometry when they were young, and are now 
busily engaged in political or forensic or commercial life. If 
the triangularity of trilaterals were mentioned to them, they 
might remember that they had been taught in their youth 
to see the self-evidence of this truth; but they would 
also remember, that for years and years it had been absent 
from their thoughts. Is it seriously my critic would allege, 
that they know the triangularity of trilaterals with the same 
freshness of familiar experience, with which they know the 
tendency of fire to burn and of water to quench it? or with 
which they respectively know the political events of the 
moment, or the practice of the courts, or the habits of the 
Stock Exchange? I am sure that he has far too much prac- 
tical sense for such an outrageous paradox. 

But is it not then—he might ask—a matter to every man 
of every-day.experience, that trilaterals are triangular? If by 
“‘ every-day experience” he means “ every-day observation” 
—and his argument requires this—I answer confidently in 
the negative. In the first place—putting aside that very 
small minority who are predominantly occupied with mathe- 
matical studies—the very notion of a “ trilateral” does not 
occur to men at all, except accidentally and on rare occasions. 
It is not because your eyes light by chance on three straws 
mutually intersecting, or on some other natural object calcu- 
lated to suggest a trilateral—that therefore any thought of 
that figure either explicitly or implicitly enters your mind. 
You are probably musing on matters indefinitely more inter- 
esting and exciting ; the prospects of the coming parliamen- 
tary division, or the point of law which you are going down 
to argue, or the symptoms of the patient whom you are on 
your way to visit, or the probable fluctuation of the funds. 
The keen geometrician may see trilaterals in stocks and 
stones, and think of trilaterals on the slightest provoca- 
tion: but what proportion of the human race are keen 
geometricians ? 

Then secondly—still excluding these exceptional geometri- 
cians—for a hundred times that observation might suggest 
to you the thought of a trilateral, not more than once perhaps 
will it suggest to you the triangularity of such trilateral. 
Mr. himself will admit, I suppose, that such explicit 
observation is comparatively rare ; but he will urge probably, 
that you implicitly observe the triangularity of every trilateral 
which you remark. I will make then a very simple supposi- 
tion, for the purpose of testing this suggestion. I will sup- 
pose that all ose stalks within the reach of human observation 
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had leaves of the same shape with each other. On such sup- 
position, the shape of its stalk-leaves would be a more obvious 
and obtrusive attribute of the rose, than is triangularity of 
the trilateral; and yet, beyond all possibility of doubt, one 
might very frequently observe a rose, without even implicitly 
noticing the shape of its stalk-leaves. I can testify this at 
first hand. In a life of sixty odd years, I have often enough 
smelt roses and handled their stalks; and yet I had not 
the slightest notion whether their leaves are or are not 
similarly shaped, until I asked the question for the very pur- 
pose of this illustration. And it is plain that if I had not 
observed the mutual dissimilarity of their leaves,—neither 
should I have observed their similarity did it exist. Now I 
appeal to Mr. ’s common sense, whether what I said at 
starting is not undeniably true; viz., that every ordinary 
person is very far more likely to observe the shape of rose- 
stalk leaves, than to observe the number of angles formed by 
the sides of a trilateral. 

Here then let me sum up my reasoning in favour of my 
first thesis. The phenomenist admits, that we can know 
with absolute certainty the triangularity of all trilaterals ; 
but he adds, that our mode of obtaining that knowledge 
is experience and observation. My first thesis has been 
merely negative ; viz. that these assuredly are not the ways in 
which such knowledge is gained. For this statement I have 
given two reasons. Firstly, not one man in a million 
has observed the fact, that trilaterals are triangular ; and 
secondly, in the enormous majority of instances, when the 
axiom is first known by us, it is accepted as an entirely new 
proposition, and yet as being (notwithstanding its novelty) 
self-evidently true. 

My second thesis is, that this axiom is known by us as 
necessarily true. For this also I give two reasons. 

(1). I do not see how any one can deny—certainly Mr. Mill 
expressly admits—that the triangularity of all trilaterals can 
be known by purely mental experimentation; by the mere 
process of imagining a trilateral. The axiom then is self- 
evident ; by which I mean, not merely that it is immediately 
known, but also that it is known to be true by the mere pro- 
cess of being duly pondered. Now I am assuming in this 
paper, that the declaration of our faculties infallibly corres- 
ponds with objective truth. Take then any trilateral, which 
can be formed by Omnipotence itself: we know infallibly of 
this trilateral, that it is triangular. Or in other words it is 
outside the sphere of Omnipotence, to make a trilateral which 
shall not be triangular. 
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(2). My second reason for my second thesis is based on that 
conviction of necessity, which inevitably arises in our mind, 
when we contemplate this or any other geometrical axiom. We 
pronounce at once,—on the question being placed before us,— 
that the triangularity of trilaterals is not simply a fact which pre- 
vails within the region of our experience, but a truth which could 
not be otherwise ; of which Omnipotence could not effect the 
contradictory. I allege this as a psychological experience, of 
which every one must be cognisant who carefully and fairly 
examines his own mind. If phenomenists reply by denying 
this experience,—they may benefit themselves in argument, but 
I am confident they will greatly lose in influence. The psycho- 
logical fact to which I appeal is so very obvious to the careful 
and unprejudiced inquirer, that if phenomenists were avowedly 
driven to take refuge in its denial, such an inquirer would 
need no more to convince him that phenomenism is false. 
Mr. Mill admitted always, that the psychological fact is as 
necessists allege; and he did his best accordingly to reconcile 
the fact with his theories. Here indeed I may be allowed 
perhaps to say, that in my humble judgment no other person 
has done nearly so much as Mr. Mill to promote the spread 
of phenomenism; and that the reason of his success was 
partly his unusual power of apprehending an opponent’s 
point of view, partly his exemplary candour in admitting facts 
which (on the surface at all events) told against him. I 
am the more desirous to express my sense of what seem to 
me his rare philosophical endowments, because just now there 
is, I think, a tendency even within his own school, unduly to 
disparage them. 

Let me now return to this conviction of necessity, with 
which we contemplate a mathematical axiom. Such con- 
viction cannot be possibly due to the mere frequent experience 
and observation of that axiom. As to the particular axiom 
before us, I have been pointing out that the triangularity of 
trilaterals is a fact by no means frequently, but on the con- 
trary very rarely, observed. On the other hand take a fact 
which we are constantly experiencing and observing, the 
warmth-givingness of fire. Every Englishman has more 
frequent experience and observation of this, than he 
has of even two and two making four: yet there is no 
kind of conviction existing in our mind as to the 
necessity of this fact; we see no repugnance whatever in 
the notion, that in some other planet a substance may be 
found, which in every other respect resembles fire,—in con- 
sumption of coal or wood, in destroying or melting this or 
that portion of matter—but yet which does not possess this 
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particular property of imparting warmth. It is impos. 
sible therefore that our conviction of necessity can arise from 
uniform experience and observation: because that which we 
have hardly ever (if ever) observed—the triangularity of 
trilaterals—we regard as necessary ; while that which we have 
habitually and unexceptionally observed—the warmth-giving- 
ness of fire—we regard as contingent. 

I have now stated my two theses, and for each of them have 
given two arguments. I am quite unable even to guess how 
Mr. would reply to these arguments, because (though 
their exposition occupied many pages of the Dustin Review) 
he has apparently failed to observe them. Instead of replying 
to the arguments which I did adduce,—he apparently credits 
me with another which not only I did not adduce, but 
which I expressly disavowed, and should repudiate I may 
almost say with abhorrence. He understands me as argu- 
ing, that geometrical axioms are necessarily true, because we 
cannot conceive their contradictories. Imagine a Catholic of 
all men committing himself to such an argument! Imagine 
a Catholic implying, that what is inconceivable is necessarily 
false! Did any one e.g. ever dream of maintaining that human 
beings on earth can conceive in its integrity the dogma of the 
Blessed Trinity ? Of course I heartily agree with my critic, 
that things, utterly inconceivable by the human intellect, may 
to beings of a higher nature be the simplest of truths. 

I now come to the axiom selected by Mr. as his 
illustration ; viz., that ‘‘a straight line is the shortest path 
between two points.” And I admit readily, that my argu- 
ment does not come out at once so irresistibly in this as 
in the former case, because we have all indubitably very 
often observed the truth of this particular axiom in a large 
variety of shapes. So much as this however may be said 
without further investigation. Mr. will not allege, 
that different geometrical axioms stand on different footing. 
If he once admitted it. to be a necessary truth that tri- 
laterals are triangular, he would no less admit it to be a 
necessary truth that a straight line is the shortest path 
between two points. 

But there is at last no difficulty in dealing with this axiom 
as with the other. Let me suppose Mr. to have some 
pupil, an intelligent and educated youth, and to be placing 
before him what purports to be a map of the moon, so far as 
observation has enabled us to know it. He would not hesi- 
tate, while drawing inferences from that map, to assume that 
a straight line is the shortest path between two points. But 
the pupil, having imbibed his teacher’s phenomenistic doc- 
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trines, demurs to this. “ I know of course,” he urges, “ that in 
Europe or in the United States this is true of straight lines, 
because otherwise we should certainly have heard the contrary. 
But we can have no communication with inhabitants of the 
moon, nor any possible means therefore of knowing how 
the case stands in that satellite.” How would Mr. reply ? 

And this leads me to notice an argument of my critic’s, 
which has also on two or three occasions been urged by Mr. 
Mill. “ The possibility of making and using maps,” he says, 
‘is a fact taught by experience.” By help of maps “ we can 
reason about the relations to each other of the objects repre- 
sented, as well as we could if we confined our attention to the 
things themselves, and indeed in many instances much better.” 
This is true within certain limits, but surely untrue beyond 
those limits. Suppose I have before me the map of a landed 
estate in Wales, and know from competent authority that the 
relative distance and position of the various parts are there 
represented with great accuracy. ‘There are many inferences 
which I can draw from that map more readily than “if I con- 
fined my attention to the things themselves.”’ True ; but what 
inferences? ‘Those, and those only, which have for their pre- 
misses (in addition to the data of the map) mathematical 
truths. Suppose I wished to find out what are the qualities 
of the soil, or what the colour of the neighbouring sea, or 
whether there is coal or precious metal below the surface: of 
what use would the map be to me for such purposes as these ? 
I should be acting very absurdly no doubt, if I sent to Wales 
to inquire whether throughout the given estate a straight line 
is the shortest path between two points ; but I should act no 
less absurdly, if I attempted to discover the nature of the 
soil by arguing from the map. Why does this distinction 
exist? Of course, because mathematical truths differ from 
such other facts as I have mentioned, by being cognisable 
independently of experience. 

Mr. —~ has a little misapprehended the question I asked 
concerning the region of the fixed stars. It was this: how 
can we tell that, in the region of the fixed stars, trilaterals are 
triangular and a straight line the shortest path between two 
points? Mr. considers that we only know these truths 
as regards our own planet by means of experience; and ex- 
perience has certainly nothing to report on the question, whether 
these axioms hold good in the stellar region. Indeed this fact 
alone ought surely to refute the phenomenistic theory. Ima- 
gine grave philosophers, telescope in hand, endeavouring to 
discern some trilateral in distant space, in order that they 
may carefully count the number of its angles ! 
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I will be very brief on Mr. ’s concluding reference 
to arithmetical truths, because (as I have already said) I 
think it would be a pity if our discussion proceeded along 
two different grooves. But as he has expressed his opinion 
on this head, I suppose I may fairly be expected to express 
mine. Briefly then I will say this. (1). I agree with him as 
to the fundamental axiom of arithmetic: that axiom being, 
as I conceive, that objects of thought are not varied in 
number, by being arranged in different groups. (2). I also 
agree with him, that this axiom is ampliative and not merely 
explicative. (3.) I hold however, in opposition to him, that the 
axiom is known independently of experience and as a necessary 
truth. (4.) I do not see any impossibility in his supposition, 
that there should be “a world in which the fact of putting 
two pairs of” material “‘ things together should reduce the 
number to three.” (5.) On such a supposition,—if the inha- 
bitants possessed reason,—they would know with absolute 
certainty that two and two make neither more nor less than 
four; and they would know therefore that some power is 
constantly at work, destroying material objects which had 
existed, or uniting material objects which had been distinct. 
As Mr. has not given any reasons for his opinions on 
this head, I need not assign any reasons for mine. 

Such are those philosophical views of mine, which we are 
now to discuss. 
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Arr. 1V.—AMERICAN POETS. 


SECOND PART. 


Lars. A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayarp Tayrtor, Author of Goethe’s 
Faust, translated in the original metres. London: Strahan & Co. 1873. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and edited by Witt1am MIcHAEL 
Rossetti. London : John Camden Hotten. 1868. 


The Biglow Papers. By James Russert Lowert. London : John Camden 
Hotten. 1868. 


Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Mitter. London: Longman & Co. 1871. 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. (Three series.) London: Triibner& Co. 1871. 


Southern Poems of the War. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 


The Poet at the Breakfast Table. By OvtvER WENDELL Hotmes. London : 
Routledge & Sons. 1872. 


The Pennsylvania Pilgrimage, and other Poems. By Joun GREENLEAF 
Wuirtier. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1872. 

John Greenleaf Whittier’s Poetical Works. Complete edition. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


E endeavoured in our last number to show the natural 
advantages possessed by American poets, and the clear 
reflection of national scenery to be found in their works. 
We traced the rise of American poetry, and passed briefly in 
review the writings of Mrs. Sigourney, the chief poetess of 
the United States, of the classical William Cullen Bryant, the 
Catholic aspects of Longfellow, the Quaker-like purity of 
Bayard Taylor’s verse, the Catholic poetry to be found in 
periodicals, and the moralizing humour of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Resuming our subject at the point where we were 
obliged to break off, we now proceed with our intended 
sketch of those poets in America who have distinguished 
themselves most highly in their own country, and have the 
best claim to be welcomed in ours. 
In his “ Incident in a Railway Car,” James Russell Lowell 
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has inserted what seems to give his ideal of poetry—at least 
of poetry in his own hands. 


Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 


It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


To write some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 

In the untutored heart. 


He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 


In accordance with this view, James Russell Lowell has 
declined from the higher walks of poetry—from rivers raging 
among rocks and trees bronzed with Indian summers—from 
ideas and scenes such as would have rejoiced Keats, Shelley, 
and Tennyson—to give vent to his political principles in 
humorous pieces written in the Yankee dialect. His fame 
was made by the “ Biglow Papers,” which may be regarded as 
an anathema onthe Mexican War; andin these Papers his demo- 
cratic proclivities and his burning hatred of slavery recommend 
themselves to notice in musical and comic verse. ‘They are 
pervaded also with moral earnestness, and marked by strange 
spelling, colloquial familiarities, and frequent allusions to Holy 
Writ. The phraseology is often scriptural, and the irreverence 
which they display must be ascribed, not to the author, but to 
the habits of the people whose patois he adopts. Englishmen 
cannot but be shocked when the Supreme Being is treated 
with American freedom. But beneath Lowell’s free-and-easy 
diction, his rude and homely satire, and never-failing fun, 
there is a substratum of fine feeling, scholarship, and sound 
sense, which compensates for many flaws. We would rather 
see the name of God used with honest, though undue famili- 
arity, than ignored altogether, as by Walt Whitman, the 
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apostle of matter and the idolater of the flesh. The following 
stanzas, taken from the anti-slavery poem, the ‘“ Cruetin 
Sarjint,” will illustrate our point. 


Ez for war, I call it murder,— 
There you hey it plain an’ flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that ; 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
Tt’s ez long ez it is broad, 
Aw yowve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 
Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right ; 
"Taint a follerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight ; 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
Aw’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God ’ll send the bill to you. 


Wuts the use o’ meetin-goin’ 
Every Sabbuth, wet or dry, 
Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 
Feller-men like oats an’ rye ? 
I dunno but wut it’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats,— 
But it’s curus Christian dooty 
This ere cuttin’ folks’s throats. 
os a * * “ 
Jest go home an’ ask our Nancy 
Whether I'd be sech a goose 
is to jine ye,—quess you'd fancy 
The ctarnal bung waz loose ! 
She wants me fer home consumption, 
Let alone the hay’s to mow,— 
Ef you’re arter folks o’ gumption, 
You’ve a darned long row to hoe. 


Who would suspect that this comic strain proceeded from 
the author of “ My Study Window,” and ‘* Among my Books ” 
—volumes of essays replete with every sign of extensive 
learning and refined taste ? If Lowell’s Essays have a 
literary fault, it is that they are too clever—full to overflowing 
of pointed allusions, images, and anecdotes. It would be 
well sometimes if his mind were less wealthy, or if he forgot 
some of his riches. He takes us too often off the line, to pick 
up a beautiful shell, or admire a choice plant. He overcharges 
his page with illustrations. His luxuriance resembles that of 
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many a plain in Southern climes, where you are knee-deep in 
flowers and cannot make way through the long grasses and 
aromatic shrubs. If such be the opulence of Lowell’s prose, 
it would be surprising if his poetry, whether serious or 
humorous, were not marked by peculiar beauties. The 
“ Cathedral” and “ Under the Willows, and other Poems” 
cannot fail to gratify all who can distinguish between verse 
and poetry. Lowell does not merely imitate beauty, he creates 
it; and the creation of beauty is the essence of poetry. In 
all compositions which have been really received as poems, we 
shall find that the imaginative or, speaking more properly, the 
creative parts only, have insured them their success. This 
essential, for which we sigh so often in reading what would be 
poetry and is only rhyme, or perhaps not even that, is decidedly 
not wanting in Lowell’s effusions. They have.in them a 
principle of life, a subtle ingenuity and an inward glow. ‘The 
word and the thought are as bride and bridegroom, according 
to that spirited precept :— 


Sei die Braut das Wort, 
Brautigam der Geist. 


“The Heritage,” for example, concentrates much power and 
feeling in exalting the lot of the poor above that of the rich. 
There may be some straining of the argument, some special 
pleading, some designed forgetfulness of the many temptations 
inseparable from poverty, but poetry is not always to be taken 
au fond de la lettre ; it is enough for poetic purposes that it 
treats any one subject beautifully and satisfactorily from a par- 
ticular point of view. ‘‘'The Dandelion” is another of Lowell’s 
poems enfolding in its bosom much poetic wealth. He speaks 
of the flower as “ fringing the dusty roads with harmless gold ”’; 
of children as “ high-hearted buccaneers,” who pluck and hold 
up the dandelion, “‘ o’erjoyed, that they an El Dorado in the 
grass have found ” ; he calls it “‘ the Spring’s largess,” which 
most hearts never understand to take at God’s value. He 
encircles it, in short, with the rainbow colours of a heart alive 
to the delicate traceries of Nature’s hand. He is full of feeling 
without sentimentality, and full of art without being artificial. 
Granted that the highest and most spiritual condition of man 
is one of continuous joy and content, there is, nevertheless, 
something in humanity so sad, so compassed about with every 
species of infirmity, that poetry loses half its power and sweet- 
ness when it ceases to make pain beautiful and sighs melodious. 
Lowell has all the wailing which belongs to a child of song, 
and perfectly understands how tears are expressive of the 
deepest emotions, whether of sorrow or joy. Yet he is full of 
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hope, and believes that mainspring of all heroic deeds and 
sufferings to be divine in its nature and origin :— 


Nor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope, which rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great heart of God. 
God wills, man hopes. 


Rich as we are in poets of our own country, we often find it 
difficult to believe that, in the commerce of the mind, we have 
much to gain by the importation among us of poetry of the 
United States. Longfellow, indeed, we have long regarded 
almost as one of ourselves, but with this exception there is 
among English readers in general little knowledge or appre- 
ciation of American poetry. We are apt to'look on Yankees 
in the mass as vulgar, sectarian, swaggering, democratic, 
money-worshipping folk, who have degraded the English 
language to a colonial level. But whatever advantages the 
Mother Country may have over the new Republic, they are 
balanced, and the Americans would think overbalanced, by 
advantages on the other side. Purity of style and diction is 
certainly not lost among their writers of the higher order, and 
in the vast territory of the United States there is more than 
enough material for artists, novelists, and poets of every kind 
and degree. John Greenleaf Whittier is a poet who deserves 
to be better known in England for his “Songs of Labour,” 
“* Home Ballads,” and “Voices of Freedom.” He is doubtless 
a mild poet; but mild poetry, like mild air, mild weather, and 
a mild climate, has its charm. Let no one think that genius 
is absent from smooth and faultless versification. It may not 
indeed be genius of the highest order, yet without genius 
metric melody can never be produced. A critic of some ability 
has said, ‘‘ This power over verse, as it is one of the most 
primary, so also do we regard it as one of the most final tests 
of a true poetic vocation . . . . other powers may be preferred 
for dignity or value; none is more of the essence of the art of 
poetry, or so positively discriminates that from all other forms 
of art. None, therefore, is more essential to the poet, or more 
symptomatic of his rank.’ Metric melody, also, seldom 
stands alone ; the very power which produced it is a guarantee 
for the possession of other cognate powers ; and hence we find 
that, in almost all cases, the melody of a composition is the 
measure of its ideas and images also. There is another 
piece by Whittier well known among us in consequence of 
its being so often recited at Penny Readings and such-like 
entertainments. It is “ Mand Muller,” she who— 
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On a summer's day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 
Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 
Singing she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


Well; it is a simple tale—a mere nothing to tell—but 
very beautiful and very touching. A judge rides by; he 
draws his bridle in the shade of the apple-trees, and asks for a 
drink of water from the spring at the hands of Maud Muller. 
And she thinks and sighs, and sighs and thinks how she 
should like to be a judge’s wife ; and the judge, riding away, 
thinks and dreams, and dreams and thinks how he should like 
to quit the dusty purlieus of the law, and exchange the weary 
fencing of stifling courts for the : 


Low of cattle and song of birds 
And health, and quiet, and loving words. 


But the judge marries a wife of rich dowry, who lives for 
fashion, as he lives for power. But often his thoughts revert to 
the vision of the barefoot maiden raking her hay; and Maud 
Muller’s musings 20 less often turn on the rider who thanked 
her so graciously for the cooling draught, and talked so kindly 
of the hay and the weather, 


the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees. ‘ 


Now mark the conclusion, which for delicacy of touch may 
match with the workmanship of any master-hand. 


Alas for maiden, alas for judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge ! 

God pity them both, and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall : 

For of all sad words of tongue and pen, 

The saddest are these—“ It might have been ! ” 
Ah well! for us all some sweet hope lies 

Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And in the hereafter, angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away ! 


It is better to analyze one poem than to make general 
remarks on a dozen. The “Brother of Mercy ” exhibits 
Whittier’s peculiar style and distinctive merits in a brief 
compass. A porter by the Pitti wall in the Val d’ Arno is 
lying on his mat, about to die, while a barefoot monk of La 
Certosa sits at his side. A Brotherhood of Mercy, in their 
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black masks, is seen moving in that direction, and Piero Luca, 
the porter, laments that, for the first time their bell has 
sounded during forty years, he is unable to join in their merciful 
task. He loved the work, he says; it was its own reward. 
He did not court on it as an offset against his sins, or as 
lessening his debt to the free grace and mercy of his Lord. 
The monk endeavours to console him with the prospect of 
eternal rest, the white robe and the golden crown. But Piero 
tosses on his sick pillow, and says in the most naive humility 
and, if we may so say, hallowed misconception of the heavenly 
world— 





Miserable me ! 
I am too poor for such grand company ; 
The crown would be too heavy for this grey 
Old head ; and, God forgive me if I say, 
It would be hard to sit there night and day 
Like an image in the Tribune, doing nought 
With these hard hands that all my life have wrought 
Not for bread only, but for pity’s sake. 
Im dull at prayers : I could not keep awake 
Counting my beads. Mine’s but a crazy head, 
Scarce worth the saving if all else be dead. 
And if one goes to heaven without a heart, 
God knows he leaves behind his better part. 
I love my fellow-men : the worst I know 
I would do good to. Will death change me so 
That I shall sit among the lazy saints, 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore complaints 
Of souls that suffer? Why, I never yet 
Left a poor dog in the strada hard beset, 
Or ass o’erladen! must I rate man less 
Than dog or ass, in holy selfishness ? 
Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought be sin !) 
The world of pain were better, if therein 
One’s heart might still be human, and desires 
Of natural pity drop upon its fires 
Some cooling tears. 


The perceptions of the poor monk reach no further than 
those of the poor dying porter. He thinks Piero’s words 
profane ; he crosses himself; cries “Madman ! thou art lost ! ” 
and flies with the pyx in his hands. Theconclusion cannot be 
told better than in the writer’s own words :— 


The sick man closed his eyes with a great groan 
That sank into a prayer—* Thy will be done !” 
Then he was made aware, by soul or ear, 

Of somewhat pure and holy bending o’er him, 
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And of a voice like that of her who bore him, 
Tender and most compassionate: “ Be of cheer ! 
For heaven is love, as God himself is love : 

Thy work below shall be thy work above.” 

And when he looked, lo! in the stern monk’s place 
He saw the shining of an angel’s face ! 


One cannot, of course, fail to see with regret that the good 
man who wrote this beautiful poetry indulged a perverse 
animus against the Catholic religion. He might have portrayed 
the character of Piero equally well without making the monk 
so stupid as to mistake the dying man’s spiritual condition, 
and so harsh and unjust as to withdraw the last sacrament ; 
for “he took up his pyx and fled.” ‘That the humble porter 
should outwit the priest, and that the angel’s face should shine 
where the monk’s was stern, is a transparent Protestant trick. 
It will suit a large majority of American readers, perhaps of 
English too, but this is a poor criterion of merit. Ily a parier, 
says a French writer, que toute idée publique, toute convention 
recue, est une sottise, car elle a convenue au plus grand nombre. 

The life of Edgar Allan Poe is a melancholy one—the record 
of a wandering star—of life, genius, happiness, and usefulness 
marred by the one degrading vice of intoxication, to which he 
owed his untimely end. With an acute ear for the music of 
verse, and a keen sense of the beautiful, he wove the chains of 
earthly passion round the wings of his soul, and dragged her 
into the dust of death. He might have used the words of the 
Bishop of Hippo in the “ Confessions,” and have said :— 
“ Amabam pulchra inferiora et ibam in profundum, et dicebam 
amicis meis: Num amamus aliquid nisi pulchrum?”  Five- 
and-twenty years have passed away since he expired in a 
hospital at Baltimore at the age of thirty-eight. He who had 
himself asked in the “ Black Cat,” ‘‘ What disease is like 
Alcohol ?” died of deliriwm tremens, yet he still lives in the 
poems which he wrote, as he himself assures us, without a 
purpose, because they have each a music inseparable from the 
sentiment they breathe, and a finish due to consummate taste. 
“He had,” says one of his critics, “an exquisite eye for 
proportion, and every little poem is carved like a cameo.” 

The misfortunes of many other children of song met in 
Edgar Allan Poe. Like Byron, he was a spoilt child, and, like 
that noble poet also, he lampooned his patron. Like Shelley, 
he was expelled from his University. Like Sheridan, he 
married a girl without dowry, like Burns he caroused, and, 
like Savage, he ate in misery the bitter fruits of dissipation. 
He was as precocious as Chatterton ; and among his misfor- 
tunes may be numbered that of having published a volume of 
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poems while still a boy. The strength of wing expended in 
such premature flights would be turned to better account if 
reserved ‘to a later day. Theriseand growth of youthful vanity 
would be checked, and more correct taste cultivated for higher 
efforts. Poe’s early effusions, however, were full of promise, 
and Mr. James Hannay dwells with enthusiasm on one in par- 
ticular, entitled “Helen.” ‘Could anything,” he asks, “ be 
more dainty, airy, amber-bright than this is? Its elegance is 
Horatian. It is merwm nectar, as Scaliger says of the Ode to 
Pyrrha.” Yet this poem is said to have been written at four- 
teen. His playful sonnet “To Science” may be quoted as a 
specimen of his youthful faculties. It sins against the laws 
of the sonnet in its structure, but the expression is graceful, 
especially in the concluding line. 


Science, true daughter of old Time thou art, 

Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 
Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities ? 

How should he love thee? or how deem thee wise 
Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering, 

To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies, 
Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing ? 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car, 

And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star ? 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind-tree ? 


With all his faults, it is to Poe’s credit that he has not 
transferred the irregularities of his life into his verses in any 
offensive and immodest way. They are like wild flowers, and 
for the most part they breathe sweetly. In one, and in one 
only, we even catch a glimpse of an aspiration after the highest 
created Beauty in the person of the blessed Mother of our 
Lord ; but we can draw from it no grave conclusion, so incon- 
gruous does it seem with the sparkling levities in the midst of 
which it is found, and which moralize too plainly, and say :— 


Alas! his young affections run to waste 
Or water but the desert. 


The “‘ Hymn” is as follows, and it is so devoid of poetic 
merit, that the writer could hardly have thought it worth 
preserving except as a record of something which God had 
done for his soul. Yet we cannot be sure even of this much, 
for in the midst of his orgies he was always conversing with 
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spirits, and pitying beautiful angels seemed, to his disordered 
fancy, to spread their wings over the living ruins of his soul 
and body. 

At morn, at noon, at twilight dim, 

Maria, thou hast heard my hymn : 

In joy and woe, in good and ill, 

Mother of God, be with me still ! 

When the hours flew brightly by, 

And not a cloud obscured the sky, 

My soul, lest it should truant be, 

Thy grace did guide to Thine and thee. 

Now, when storms of fate o’ercast 

Darkly my Present and my Past, 

Let my Future radiant shine 

With sweet hopes of thee and Thine ! 


If he had felt this intensely, he would probably have 
expressed it in finer poetry, and have applied to it that melo- 
dious system of repetition and refrain of which he was a master 
and the inventor. Tennyson and Swinburne have often imi- 
tated his recurrent music, and though this is frequently nothing 
more than a poetic trick, there are cases in which it admirably 
expresses genuine and deep feeling. It is on the “ Raven” 
that Poe’s reputation is mainly founded. It was received in 
the United States with rapturous applause, and the author 
himself was so intoxicated with vanity as to pronounce it the 
best poem that ever had been or would be written! It is 
beyond doubt a masterpiece of versification, and the delight of 
Music Halls and Assembly Rooms when recited by readers 
such as Fanny Kemble and Mr. Montesquieu Bellew. It is 
highly characteristic of Poe when Poe is at his best, yet it is 
surprising rather than great. ‘‘It may be described,” Lady 
Pollock says, ‘“‘as the remorseful shriek of a troubled con- 
science ; it projects strange phantoms, it is a startling repre- 
sentation of a special form of delirium in a diseased mind, and 
its peculiarities of rhyme and rhythm force it upon the attention. 
cnnay It has more of spasm than of true vitality ; but it is 
not altogether devoid of beauty. Its tricks of manner recom- 
mend it to vulgar tastes, and having enjoyed an immense 
immediate popularity, it is likely to be rated much lower a few 
years hence than it is now. Already it has sunk below the 
first estimate formed of it.” The author was indeed poetic 
rather than a poet. He looked on Life and Nature witha 
poet’s eye, and he encircled himself wherever he went with 
gorgeous images and smooth cadenzas. Yet, with thejexception 
of the “‘ Raven,” “ Lenore” and the “ Bells,” he has written 
scarcely anything that will long defy the rust of time. We 
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cannot do more at present than ring one of his own changes 
on the “ Bells.” 
Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, 
From the jingling and the tingling of the bells. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, now upwards of seventy years of 
age, was the son of a Unitarian minister, and at one time 
discharged the like office with his father in Boston, his native 
city. The charms of literature, however, and of a literary 
career, withdrew him from the pulpit at an early period of 
life, and led him to devote all his time and attention to pur- 
suits congenial to his taste. Brighter talents and keener 
sensibilities than his have seldom been united; but, although 
they have made him a most successful writer of prose, they 
have not sufficed to make him a popular or even an agreeable 
poet. We read his best pieces with an uneasy feeling, and it 
seems as if the author had composed them with effort and 
under restraint. Yet, speaking artistically, they are full of 
truth and beauty. They are poetry, and being such, we can 
sometimes hardly account for their giving so little pleasure. 
They rise and fly above the common level; but they lack sun- 
light on their joyful way, and freedom on their wings. They 
have no sustained flight. They do not move like Virgil’s 
Dove, who— 

Aere lapsa quieto, 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 


They limp, and halt, and start, and leap, and fairly tumble ; 
then mount and play fantastic tricks, sparkle with a sudden 
fire, and as suddenly are lost in mist. No one can read the 
forty pages which “‘ May Day ” fills without feeling convinced 
that it brings together more lovely images of Spring than were 
probably ever before collected into so small a compass :— 


The million-handed sculptor moulds 
Quaintest bud and blossom folds, 
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The million-handed painter pours 
Opal hues and purple dye ; 
Azaleas flush the island floors, 
And the tints of heaven reply. 


Yet the effect on the whole is not pleasing. Bewildered with 
a multitude of beautiful objects, we ask for the genius which 
can reduce them to order, and give them significancy. Seven- 
syllable lines, moreover, are too jingling to satisfy the ear 
except in brief lyrics. No amount of exquisite fragments will 
produce a whole without an adequate design. All Emerson’s 
poems are fragments, and these again are fragmentary. His 
disjecta membra want a uniting idea. What are oases of sur- 
passing beauty, if severed from each other by sands, and brush- 
wood, and swamp? Of all he has written in verse the “ Poet ” 
and the ‘Humble Bee” are the least open to this censure. 
There we find a store of poetic ideality, the finest perception, 
and a way of expressing things truly original. If he only had 
a true system in his head, he would be a glorious poet in spite 
of artistic defects. But he has none. He has all his life been 
striving to elaborate one, and he has not succeeded. An 
oppressive vagueness and insufficiency pervades his verse, 
because he is ever teaching what he has not learned. He 
would be an apostle of truth, and he knows not what truth is. 
Beauty, that is created beauty, he knows and loves. He has 
been from his youth 


— A forest seer 

Minstrel of the natural year, 

Foreteller of the vernal ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides ; 
A lover true, who knew by heart 

Each joy the mountain-dales impart : 
It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 

In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, beneath the rocks, 

In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 

It opened in its virgin bower, 

As if a sunbeam showed the place, 

And tell its long-descended race. 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him, 
As if by secret sight he knew 

Where in far fields the orchis grew, 
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Many events are in the field 

Which are not shown to common eyes, 
But all her shows did Nature yield 

To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the partridge drum in the woods, 

He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn, 
He found the tawny thrush’s broods, 

And the shy hawk did wait for him. 
What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was showed to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seemed to come. 


Almost all the requirements of poetry are fulfilled in these 
suggestive lines; but it is not often that we find in his verse 
a long passage so well sustained, so delicate and perspicuous. 
Thirty-five years have passed since public attention was called 
to the strangely perplexed system of thought which he had to 
propound. It was on a Sunday evening in July, 1838, that he 
delivered an address to a senior class in Divinity College, 
Cambridge, and discussed from the most transcendental point 
of view the questions of man in his relations to the universe ; 
of Christ and Christianity; the actual state of religion, and 
similar lofty themes. He developed, in his lecture what some 
termed a “ Sublime Creed,” and others described as an “ Idea- 
listic Pantheism.” It was, in fact, like many of his subsequent 
works, a rifacimento of the speculations of Carlyle and Cole- 
ridge, hard to be understood, and strongly spiced with the 
transcendentalism of Germany. A definite creed only can 
support a solid superstructure of verse. The mythology of 
ancient Greece and Rome had a certain grandeur, artistically 
considered, because it was at least definite, and the same may 
be said of Protestant poetry, so far as it retains the fundamental 
doctrines of the Faith; but when a poet’s brains are addled 
by the pantheistic doctrines of Hegel, Schelling, Fichte, and 
Jean Paul, his verses are inevitably marked by feebleness and 
obscurity. This it is which mars the music of many a mighty 
master of German song, and often makes their hymns and 
aspirations like sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
this leads us to observe another fatal blemish which Emerson 
has in common with many writers of the Victor Hugo stamp. 
He insults the majesty of the Son of God by extolling Him as 
a man, by placing Him in the list of heroes and sages, side by 
side with reformers and legislators, “ kings and saviours ” 
of high repute. Thus in his “ Song of Nature” he speaks of 

One in a Judean manger, [Christ] 
And one by Avon stream, |Shakspeare | 
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One over against the mouths of Nile, [Saul of Tarsus] 
And one in the Academe. [Plato] 


And so again in one of those quatrains in which he was fond of 
completing a thought, in imitation of Goethe and Schiller :— 


I see all human wits 

‘Are measured but a few, 
Unmeasured still my Shakspeare sits, 
Lone as the blessed Jew. 


“ Hans Breitmann’s Ballads,” by Charles G. Leland, are one 
of the many offshoots of Lowell’s “‘ Biglow Papers.”” They have 
imported, however, a new element into the composition of 
American humorous poetry. The hero, Hans Breitmann, is 
a native of Germany, and has not been long in the United 
States. His language, therefore, is a ludicrous mixture of 
two others, easily amalgamated, because of kindred origin. 
De Quincey informs us that “the absurdissimo proposalio”’ of 
making English more musical by introducing Italian forms 
and terminations, “ met with no encouraggiamento what- 
erino;”” but he would not have said as much of an alliance 
between English and German, if he could have read Hans 
Breitmann. There is a coarseness in these poems which will 
often be offensive to a refined English taste; but in sly satire 
and broad fun it would be difficult to find anything to surpass 
them. The bad spelling, the German pronunciation of English, 
and the admixture of German words, are not mere tricks ; 
there is, besides all this, a substratum throughout of genuine 
humour. The author’s keen sense of the ludicrous is con- 
tagious, and he who does not laugh over Hans Breitmann’s 
abandon has no laughter in him. He would be proof against 
Moliére, and Liston could not have disturbed his gravity. 
The dash of sentiment—and German sentiment too, vague as 
a mist smitten with a sunbeam—that Hans often throws into 
his merriest strain is as perfectly amusing as the most patent 
jokes :— 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty— 
Vhere ish dat barty now ? 

Vhere ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow ? 


Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende stern— 
De shtar of de shpirit’s light ? 

All goned afay mit de lager beer, 
Afay in de ewigkeit. 


Can anything represent more exactly the way in which 
Germans too often make sentiment take the place of virtue, 
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and principle, in their words and writings, flies off in moonlit 
effervescence ? 

In the “ Philosopede,” again, we have a most facetious skit on 
the nineteenth-century-men, each of whom strides his bicycle 
and outruns everybody if he can. 


Herr Shnitzerl make a philosopede, 
Von of de puttyest kind, 

It vent mitout a vheel in front, 
And hadn’t none pehind. 

Von vheel vas in de mittel, dough, 
And it vent as sure as ecks, 

For he shtraddled on the axel dree, 
Mit der vheel petween his lecks. 


Of course Shnitzerl and his philosopede came to grief—a 
circumstance deplored with much pathos :— 
Oh, vot ish all dis eart’ly pliss ? 
Oh, vot ish man’s soocksess ? 
Oh, vot ish various kinds of dings, 
And vot ish hobbiness ? 
Ve find a pank-node in de shtreedt, 
Next dings der pank ish preak ; 
Ve folls, and knocks our outsides in, 
Vhen ve a ten shtrike make. 


So vos it mit der Schnitzerlein 
On his philosopede, 

His feet both shlipped outside-vard, shoost 
Vhen at his exdra shpeed. 

He felled oopon der vheel, of coorse ; 
De vheel like blitzen flew ! 

And Schnitzerl he vos schnitz in vact, 
For it shlished him grod in two. 

Und as for his philosopede 
Id cot so shkared, men say, 

It pounded onward till it vent 
Ganz tyfelwards afay. 

Boot vhere ish now der Schnitzerls soul # 
Vhere dos his shbirit pide ? 

In Himmel droo de endless plue 
It takes a medeor ride. 


One of the editors of the Breitmann Ballads, in speaking of 
them has said, ‘There are abysses under abysses of cryptic 
and concealed fun’”’; and it would be difficult to invent a 
higher commendation. The grotesque language in which they 
are clothed is not unreal. It is the droll broken English 
(quite distinct from the Pennsylvanian German) spoken by 
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millions of uneducated or half-educated Germans in America, © 
immigrants chiefly from Southern Germany. They roll on a 
variety of subjects, social and political, and lay bare many of 
the rascalities of United States politicians no less than many 
of the absurdities of German philosophers. Thus in a poem 
in which the superiority of Germans to all the rest of mankind 
is maintained, and in which we are told 


Dat der Deutscher hafe efen more intellects dan he himself soopose, 


the speaker frankly avows his inability to understand him- 
self, and adds :— 


Ash der Hegel say of his system—dat only von mans knew 

Vot der tyfel id meant—und he couldn’t tell—und der Jean 
Richter, too, 

Who saidt: “Gott knows I meant somedings vhen foorst dis 
buch I writ, 

Boot Gott only wise vot das buch means now—for I hafe 
forgotten it !” 


Some slight knowledge of German is necessary in order to 
take in the wit of these Ballads and even their sense, but the 
editions published by Triibner & Co. are amply provided 
with glossaries. Mr. Charles G. Leland has just published 
“Gaudeamus ; Humorous Poems—translated from the German 
of Joseph Victor Scheffel and others.” The translations are 
cleverly executed, but translated wit is always cumbrous. 
Even the “Jobsiad” of Kortiim is heavy in Mr. Brook’s English. 
The best of the pieces in “Gaudeamus” are travesties of science, 
and some of them are occasionally rather coarse. The same 
may be said of the poems of Bret Harte, which have acquired 
a popularity in America and in this country far beyond what 
their merits justify. They are often not only vulgar but pro- 
fane, and the only excuse for him is, that, having chosen to 
mould his characters out of clay of the commonest and coarsest 
kind, he puts suchlanguage into their lips as becomestheirorigin. 
Sometimes he glazes the clay; paints tender pictures on it ; 
adorns it with little gems of virtue or feeling, all the more re- 
splendent because set in a sordid frame. He finds, in short, 
noble qualities in the lowest and roughest of the human race. 
He has the. dry, quaint humour of Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain, plus a Bret-Hartean pathos. 

“That Heathen Chinee,” the famous cheater at Euchre, or 
the American écarté, was Bret Harte’s first and great succéss. 
There is, no doubt, a depth of humour in it which is very 
ingenious, but the wit of Jim and Dow’s Flat has too much 
dross mixed with it to be recommended or approved. Reading 
poetry used to be regarded as a recreation ; it is now made a 
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labour. Persons are now continually exhorted to read what 
they cannot understand, or what they find as difficult as a 
Sphinx’s enigma. It is not enough that serious poetry, or as 
it is called, philosophical poetry, should be obscure, humorous 
verse as well is made as hard to work as asum in the Binomial 
theorem. Bret Harte is not free from this algebraic kind of 
wit. Of course, he would complain of the dulness of his 
readers and critics. But readers are dull— that is, very 
often ;—and critics—well—they are not impossible to please. 
When Bret Harte wills, he can be perspicuous enough, as in a 
fine song called the “ Reveille.” It is worthy of its name. It 
reminds us of Biirger and Beck, of Simrock, Mosen, Strackwitz, 
and Herwegh. Bret Harte can be clear even when witty, as 
in “ Penelope.” He can be almost pathetic, as in “ Fate,” 
and tenderly descriptive, as in the “Seabird” and the “ Moun- 
tain Heart’s Ease.” Here is a specimen of his best manner— 
peculiar enough, thoughtful, and suggestive. A stranger elegy 
was never written ; yet it scarcely requires a comment. The 
“In Memoriam” explains itself, —‘‘The Watchman of 
Ephraim,” as Osee says, ‘ was with my God.” 


RELIEVING GUARD. 
T. S. K.—Obiit March 4, 1864. 


Came the Relief. ‘ What, sentry, ho! 

How passed the night through thy long waking ?” 
“Cold, cheerless, dark,—as may befit 

The hour before the dawn is breaking.” 


“No sight ? no sound?” “No; nothing save 
The plover from the marshes calling, 

And in yon Western sky, about 
An hour ago, a Star was falling.” 


“A Star? There’s nothing strange in that.” 
“No, nothing ; but above the thicket, 

Somehow it seemed to me that God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket.” 


It is now nearly twenty years since Walt Whitman’s “Blades 
of Grass” were first published, and as they have undoubtedly 
exercised a wide and lasting influence, notwithstanding their 
peculiar form, we feel bound to submit them to a careful 
analysis. Mr. William Michael Rossetti was principally con- 
cerned in introducing his works into the English market ; 
and when it is remembered that Mr. Rossetti is the bosom 
friend of Swinburne, our readers will not be surprised to hear 
that Walt Whitman, as an author, is the embodiment of all 
that is most opposed to the Catholic religion. It is curious 
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also to observe that Mr. Rossetti’s first estimate and admira- 
tion of the works of this poet appeared in the Chronicle for 
July 6, 1867, under the article “ Walt Whitman’s Poems.” In 
consequence of this article, as he himself informs us, he was 
requested to edit a selection from Whitman’s writings. 
Happily these poems, or Ossianic effusions, fraught with the 
most dangerous principles, do not come before the world in 
an attractive shape. A certain rhythm runs through them, 
but they have no rhyme, except in a few instances, nor are 
they even in blank verse. They are far less poetic in form 
than the Psalms and Prophets in Hebrew, or Southey’s 
“Thalaba the Destroyer,” and may be regarded, as some one 
has said, ‘as a warp of prose amid the weft of poetry.” 
Thus even in composition, they are but a mongrel breed—a 
hybrid monstrosity. For this reason, indeed, Walt Whitman 
has adopted his strange attire. It strikes the eye; it im- 
poses by its novelty ; it bespeaks the audacious personality of 
the man himself. He claims to be the man of the period— 
the voice of Republican America. His claim is admitted by 
his admirers. He cannot be dealt with as a child or a fool. 
He is neither. He is the exponent of democracy ; the cham- 
pion of humanity; the nineteenth century incarnate. Man, 
individual and en masse, that is his theme. For him, evil has 
no existence, or if it exists, it is well that it should exist. 


I am myself, (he says) just as much evil as good, and my nation is—and I 
say there is in fact no evil, 

Or, if there is, I say it is just as important to you, to the land, or to me, 
as anything else. (Chants Democratic.) 


His grandfather was “the great Quaker Iconoclast, Elias 
Hicks,” and as dispositions of mind and body are alike here- 
ditary, we find in the grandson an Iconoclast of another type. 
Whitman’s ambition is to break in pieces every sacred image 
and construct a theory of humanity entirely his own. That 
his enthusiasm is genuine may be inferred from the fact of his 
devoting himself to the care of the sick and wounded, in the 
field and in the hospitals, during the Civil War between the 
North and the South. It is not, however, the less to be 
dreaded on that account. Benevolence and Atheism were 
combined in Shelley, and so are self-sacrifice and Materialism 
united in Walt Whitman. He was in advance of his time, as 
to his new doctrine, when he first wrote, and though his 
materialistic ideas have now become far more common, he is 
in some respects in advance of his time still. The day of his 
influence, therefore, is not over, for he is more logical than 
many of his fellows, and carries out their notions into results 
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from which they themselves would perhaps recoil. He is 
come, this Auguste Comte in verse, this demolisher of all 
religion, to “inaugurate a religion.” They are his own words. 


. . » « The whole earth (he adds) and all the stars in the sky, are for 
religion’s sake. 

T say no man has ever yet been half devout enough ; 

None has ever yet adored or worshipped half enough ; 

None has begun to think how divine ‘he himself is, and how certain the 
future is. 

I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be 
their religion ; 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur ; 

Nor character, nor life worthy the name, without religion ; 

Nor land, nor man or woman, without religion. 


There is vigour and power enough here, and truth too, if 
the words were interpreted in a right sense, but whether these 
long, wavy, “ Leaves of Grass” deserve, as poetry, the praises 
lavished on them by Messrs. Emerson, Rossetti, and Swin- 
burne, we leave to our readers to judge. It is more to our 
purpose to inquire what is the “‘ greater religion,” the germs 
of which Walt Whitman drops in the earth. It is not, you 
may be sure, the Catholic religion, nor is it Christianity in 
any sense, though the Bible is one of the writer’s favourite 
books. It is, as nearly as it may be described, the Religion of 
Humanity—the religion for which Mazzini fought with the 
pen and Garibaldi with the sword. You may infer what it is 
from a passage in the Preface to “ Leaves of Grass ” written 
by the poet himself :— 


There will soon be no more priests. Their work is done. They may wait 
awhile—perhaps a generation or two—dropping off by degrees. A superior 
breed shall take their place—the gangs of Kosmos and prophets en masse 
shall take their place. A new order shall arise, and they shall be the priests 
of man, and every man shall be his own priest. The churches built under 
their umbrage shall be the churches of men and women. Through the divinity 
of themselves shall the Kosmos and the new breed of poets be interpreters of 
mer and women, and of all events and things they shall find their inspiration 
in real objects to-day, symptoms of the past and future. 


Though this passage is printed as prose, it is quite as much 
poetry as the “ Leaves of Grass.”” It represents the ideas of 
Comte as developed in his “ Positive Religion.” Yet it must 
not be supposed that Walt Whitman isa plagiarist in any sense. 
He does not strictly follow Comte, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, 
Huxley, or Tyndall, though he may by accident agree with 
each of them in turn. His system, with its rotten basis, its 
hideous defects, and its strange admixture of the beautiful and 
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the grand, is all his own. Materialist though he be, to such 
an extent as to make matter in general, and our bodies in 
particular divine, he is not a pure materialist ; he teaches the 
immortality of the soul and body, and in his poems, as by the 
bedside of the dying, he predicts with the confidence of faith 
the existence of the soul after death clothed in a finer frame 
of matter elaborated within us during our earthly life. This 
is, we believe, a doctrine of many Spiritualists ; but Whitman 
is not properly a Spiritualist any more than a mere Materialist. 
When we consider the breadth of his system, and the multitude 
of beautiful truths which he has incorporated into it, we cannot 
but deeply lament that, either through perversity or defective 
education, or both, he has not been intromitted into the glorious 
heritage of the Catholic faith, where he would find all that he 
now holds of good and true under the seal of the Blood of an 
Incarnate God, to the exclusion of all that he holds also which 
is earthly, sensual, and devilish. For him, as for Catholics, 
but under very different conditions, the air around is full of 
spirits released from their mortal coil. Yet with this and 
similarly sublime and consoling reflections, he associates occa- 
sionally passages and entire poems so corrupt in morals and 
so indecent in language that they are omitted in English 
editions of his works. With Walt Whitman, the body is the 
soul, and the soul is the body ; the corpse that we drop in the 
grave is “‘ excrementitious ” ; the real body survives : 

Item for item, it will elude the hands of the corpse-cleaners, and pass to 

fitting mien \ 
Carrying what has acc to it from the moment of birth to the moment 
of death 


It is the soul-body of which he speaks, the magnetic or 
ethereal hody, supposed by some to be formed and still forming 
within the grosser body which will die. If Whitman could be 
described in one word, we should call him a Universalist. He 
has no antagonisms. He accepts all, admires all, loves all. 
He would embrace all objects, material and spiritual, as if the 
grasp of his finite intellect were the underlying principle that 
welds things together, harmonizes all discords, annihilates all 
distinctions of good and evil, of pain and pleasure, of past and 
future, time and eternity :— 

I respect Assyria, China, Teutonia, and the Hebrews ; 

I adopt each theory, myth, god, and demi-god ; 

I see that the old accounts, bibles, genealogies, are true, without exception ; 

I assert that all past days were what they should have been ; 

And that they could no-how have been better than they were. 

And that to-day is what it should be—and that America is, 

And that to-day and America could no-how be better than they are. 
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If in this place we were discussing systems of philosophy in 
the United States instead of poetry, it would be necessary to 
enter more fully into the subject of Walt Whitman’s specula- 
tions. He is not a mere rhapsodist, nor can he be dismissed 
as a dreamer or an imbecile. There is more bone and sinew 
in his pages than in those of any other American poet, and 
that mainly because his ideas are often new and always daring. 
But enough has been said here for the guidance of those who 
are curious about his school of thought, and we must make but 
one further remark on his character as a poet. Of all American 
poets he is the most intensely national, and in him the great 
Democracy of the West has found a man who, as Carlyle says, 
*‘ will speak forth melodiously what the heart of it means.” 
He has given scope to the gigantic ideas of his people, and to 
their unparalleled activity and progress in every social and 
scientific department. His verses, like his genius, are shaggy 
and unshorn, and they shake the land like a herd of buffaloes 
thundering over the prairies. Nothing more national than his 
** American Feuillage,” “‘ Drum Taps,” and poems on the death 
of President Lincoln, was ever written; and deeplyas we deplore 
the erratic path into which his eager mind has wandered, we 
cannot but recognize in his talents a gift of the Most High, 
and in his writings much that is beautiful and precious in the 
midst of much that is dangerous and base. Any study of 
American poetry which did not embrace his works would be 
imperfect, because he has given it a direction in the line of 
original and powerful thought. If the Catholic religion should 
spread more widely in the United States, and obtain a firmer 
hold, directly or indirectly, over the public mind, the divine 
alchemy of which they are possessed who “ have the unction 
from the holy One and know all things” might turn much of 
his alloyed metal into refined gold. Fresh and athletic poetry 
was what, before Whitman’s time, America wanted ; and now 
that the want has in some degree, and under great disad- 
vantage, been supplied, it only remains to impart to the new 
importation that religious and Christian character which made 
Dante and Milton rulers in the realms of mind. It is, doubt- 
less, by permission of the All-Wise that poets as well as pro- 
fessors, in America as in England, are ranging themselves with 
new energy in the ranks of unbelief; but it will be, as ever, 
the sublime office of the Catholic Church to strike the weapons 
from their hands, to enrich herself with their spoils, and to 
yoke them to the triumphant car of Him who cometh with 
dyed garments from Bosra. 

Having said this much of Walt Whitman’s compositions, 
and believing, as we do, that in matter of poetry they represent 
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the American mind and the state of American society more 

faithfully than any other poems—shadowing forth with a 
certain wild magnificence the rapid, gigantic, and terrible 
growth of principles false and true—we ought perhaps to give 
a further specimen of the strange long sweep and Hebraic 
recurrences in the verse of this thorough Yankee :— 


Why ! who makes much of a miracle ? 

As to me, I know of nothing else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan [New York], 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of houses toward the sky, 

Or wade with naked feet along the beach, just in the edge of the water, 

Or stand under trees in the woods, 

Or talk by day with any one I love, 

Or sit at the table at dinner with my mother, . 

Or look at strangers opposite me riding in the car, 

Or watch honey-bees around the hive, of a summer forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds—or the wonderfulness of insects in the air, 

Or the wonderfulness of the sun-down—or of stars shining so quiet and 
bright, 

Or the exquisite, delicate, thin curve of the new moon. in spring ; 

Or whether I go among those I like best, and that like me best—mechanics, 
boatmen, farmers, 

Or among the savans—or to the soirée—or to the opera, 

Or stand a long while looking at the movements of machinery, 

Or behold children at their sports, 

Or the admirable sight of the perfect old man, or the perfect old woman, 

Or the sick in hospitals, or the dead carried to burial, 

Or my own eyes and figure in the glass ; 

These with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles, 

The whole referring—yet each distinct and in its place. 

To me, every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with the same, 

Every cubic foot of the interior swarms with the same ; 

Every spear of grass—the frames, limbs, organs, of men and women and 
all that concerns them, 

All these to me are unspeakable perfect miracles. 

To me the sea is a continual miracle ; 

The fishes that swim—the rocks—the motion of the waves—the ships with 
men in them, 

What stranger miracles are there ? 
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In America, as in England, the great poet is still to arise. 
It is essential that he should be a Catholic—“a poet,” as 
Emanuel Geibel says, “ by the grace of God” (Poet von Gottes 
Gnaden). Not that Catholicism need be his subject, but it 
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should underlie it, and circumscribe it, and hold it in solution. 
He should see all things from a Catholic point of view, yet see 
more than most who are round about him, and see farther 
than his age in general. He should have the versatility of 
Shakspeare, the might of Milton, the faith of Dante, and the 
perfect language of Tennyson. He should embrace, so far as 
one man can embrace, all sciences, have the liveliest affinity 
for the true and beautiful, wherever found, and the tenderest 
sympathy with human suffering. He should pierce to the 
principles underlying facts and binding together disjointed 
phenomena. He should be as orthodox as the see of S. Peter, 
yet discern in every error its basis or contingent of truth. He 
should leave his moral lessons to be inferred, and remember 
that, for the most part, the mission of the poet is to please 
rather than to teach. Relying with full confidence on the all- 
embracing character of his divine religion, he should avoid as 
a pestilence every species of narrowness, and be content to be 
often misinterpreted and misunderstood. Originality in a poet 
is impossible if he be always writing down to the level of in- 
ferior understandings. He must be judged by the few, that he 
may delight the many; and in saying this, we do not fora 
moment forget that simplicity, directness, perspicuity are the 
crowning glories of all composition, and especially of poetry. 
Never before, in the history of mankind, were the materials at 
a poet’s command so rich and varied as they are now. All 
things are assuming giant proportions—commerce, locomotion, 
social questions, politics, education, war, sciences, arts. Nature 
was never observed before as she is now observed, and the 
novelist’s art has laid bare the human heart and depicted the 
characters of men in such vivid and varied colours as we never 
saw till of late. Religion itself—our own holy religion—has 
developed within the present generation, and presented itself to 
us in a more definite and extended shape than ever. The times 
are ripe for great poetry and a great minstrel of mankind. 
Man, theKosmos, the Bible, the infallible Church, Time, Futurity 
—what themes! The mere mention of them is inspiring ; for 
what is poetry, but the highest truth and the deepest emotion ? 
Express them as you will, there is music in the sound and 
rhythm in the language. Where will this poet of the future, 
who makes Catholicism his standpoint, arise? Will England 
or America have the honour of giving him birth? 
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Art. V.—JOHN WESLEY AND THE RISE OF 
METHODISM. 


1. John Wesley and the Evangelical Practices of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Juti1a Wepewoop. London: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 

2. The Works of the Rev. John Wesley. 16 vols. London: Conference 
Office. 1809. 

8. The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered. By Bishop 
Lavineton. With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix, by Rev. R. 
PotwHEEL. London: 1820. 

4. The Lifeof Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Ropert 
Sourney. 2vols. London: Longman. 1820. 

5. John Wesley’s Place in Church History. By R. Denny Uruin. 
London. 


VERY great religious, like every great political movement, 

so far as it has arisen out of human causes, comes partly 

from the action of some one ruling mind in concert, or later 
perhaps, in conflict with others like itself, and partly from the 
action of masses of men, who are influenced by, and in their turn 
influence, those to whom they look up. But all alike have moulded 
their own characters (from which spring their actions individual 
or collective) from certain materials, the circumstances in which 
they were placed by Providence, and those tendencies which they 
bring into the world with them. For the leader, even be he the 
most kingly of mankind, is still but human, nay, the more human, 
the more capable he is of irradiating, or winning, or deceiving, or 
elevating his fellows. His mother, his father, kis home, the tra- 
ditions of his people, have all acted on that mind, not, however, on 
a passive material, but on a soul which acts even whilst it is being 
acted upon. And the masses whom he re-fashions are human 
beings, severally prepared to welcome his ideas by great causes that 
have been at work long before. This in nowise removes the 
accountability of the leader or of those whom he leads, but it 
explains how they came to act as they did. We propose in the 
present article to consider the rise of Methodism, a religious move- 
ment with which Protestant England was ringing nearly a century 
and a half ago, as it is now ringing with one of a very opposite 
character, viewed on the surface, though with more points of resem- 
blance than the fact that they hada common birthplace, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Methodism, at first a peculiar way of thinking and 
acting, was moulded into a sect—much as he would have objected 
to the name—by one man, John Wesley, and of necessity his 
biography and its history are closely interwoven, the several great 
steps in its organization being the leading events in its founder’s 
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career. Let us, however, first survey its general antecedents, 
noticing that its primitive origin may be dated in the year 1738. 
When we recall the splendid achievements of England under 
Marlborough, giving it a name such as it had never had since the 
days of Edward III. or Henry V., its energy in scientific discovery 
at the same epoch, on which Newton imprinted a mark so con- 
spicuous among the centuries of civilization, its brilliance in the 
great writers of the same age, whatever their demerits otherwise,— 
Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Young, Thomson, and the rest, it may 
seem strange that it is still looked upon as a period, in a certain 
sense of languor, torpor, and dulness. In a religious point of view 
the first quarter or more of the last century certainly was such. 
The heats of the Puritan times had exhausted themselves, and the 
national mind seemed to desire whatever was most opposed, by its 
prosaic and even humdrum character, to the excitement in which 
it had been kept by the saints of the Commonwealth. Of course, 
to speak of the exhaustion of a nation is purely a metaphorical ex- 
pression. What it means is, that those who had set the task, and 
followed it in that generation, had grown old or had died out, 
without having left behind them a succession of people who were 
willing to walk in their steps. And this they failed to do, either 
from the impatient revulsion with which the young throw off a 
system imposed upon them by their elders, which comes to them, 
not as it did to those elders, by individual choice or passion, but 
by constraint, and the shackles of which gall them more than they 
did their predecessors, or else because, as time had gone on, the 
elders themselves had sobered down. Cromwell himself in White- 
hall, it has been remarked, was not the Cromwell of early days at 
Huntingdon; and what happened to him happened, no doubt to 
multitudes of men who had passed through similar states. It was 
very early perceived that the Puritanical spirit had lost its fervour. 
On the other hand, it was not likely beforehand that the Royalist 
party, when again in power, would make religious habits fashion- 
able, even though the restoration of the national establishment was 
nearly as essential in their scheme as that of the monarchy. They 
came in on the ruins of a faction that had made itself odious by 
hypocrisy. Now the protest which the world naturally makes 
against that vice is not a resolute practice of virtue, but rather the 
license of a sinful life, even going beyond what temptation suggests 
and the conscience at all willingly acquiesces in. The picture of 
reckless profligacy in the court of Charles II. which we obtain from 
Pepys and Burnet, and which by no means vanishes as we enter 
the Georgian era, is the very reverse of that stiff tapestry 
which hung before the Puritanical régime. Men like Rochester, 
and, later on, like Charteris and the Duke of Wharton, succeeded 
to those gloomy but self-indulgent hypocrites of humbler origin, 
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whom Scott has held up to our disgust in such a character as that 
of Joseph Tomkins. This revulsion is perhaps best exhibited in 
the case of Bolingbroke, who had been educated in the strait-laced 
traditions of the two St. Johns of the Commonwealth, but who be- 
came the Alcibiades of his age, adding, however, to that character the 
part of one of the chief literary prophets of infidelity. It might 
have been anticipated, were it only to invite comparison with the 
private life of James II. before misfortune and humiliation had 
made him a consistent Catholic, that William III. would have 
heen careful to set a better moral example. But it was not so; 
Elizabeth Villiers continues the chain of court-mistresses, as rapa- 
cious, or more so, than any one who had gone before her. The 
grave Somers, who is praised by all the writers of the Revolution 
with a sort of sanctimonious admiration, was anything but sanc- 
timonious behind the scenes. As we proceed, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s conversation is described as ranging from politics to unclean- 
ness, and from uncleanness to politics. ‘To form an idea of the 
moral and religious aspect of the times, Hogarth’s paintings are 
perhaps the best means, comparing them, in order to obtain the 
effect of a contrast, with such productions in our age as the illus- 
trations of Punch. Can anything be imagined more “ of the 
earth, earthy,” than the people whom Hogarth must have had 
before him to enable him to fill his canvas with such forms? 
How had vice, gross and sensual to a degree rather swinish than 
devilish, degraded society, when types were common and familiar 
like those of his parsons? And how sunk in frivolity and licen- 
tiousness must not have been the nobles of his age; how low and 
material even his ideal of a good and honourable career, a circum- 
stance which, more than anything else, shows the general debase- 
ment? It is painful thus to speak of a generation from which, 
not yet very remotely, the England of to-day emerged ; and we are 
disposed to ask ourselves whether truth obliges an essayist treating 
of a historical period of his country, thus 
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All that can be said in extenuation is, that such large statements 
by their nature admit of great and noble exceptions, many excep- 
tions, not of individuals only, but of whole classes of people, of 
which we shall presently speak. It would be a very unjust picture 
of England at the present time, which should be made up of 
materials taken only from the police reports. But remembering 
this, we are still obliged to describe the moral atmosphere of England 
at the period we are considering as very dark. The Protestant 
establishment had then, more than ever, taken a thoroughly ignoble 
attitude. Its political sympathies and professed principles ought 
to have led it to stand by James II. His imprudence and self- 
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will, together with the fear and hatred of Catholicism, which was 
strong enough even to overpower worldly interest, had forced the 
establishment to relinquish its theory of obedience to the king, and 
yet its very nature forced it into subjection to the succeeding 
government which it did not love. Nothing is more chilling to 
religious fervour than a false position ; and that was the case with 
the Church of England far into the Georgian era. Its office might 
be compared to the wig of the Lord Chancellor, to the fur and 
chain of the Lord Mayor. The Church wore the official dress of 
the State, the formal profession it made of the existence of that 
which was divine, or rather of the fact that at a distant date divine 
power ‘ad interfered with human affairs. The supernatural was 
registered in the books of the State, but for ages, for decades of 
centuries, had left man to his own devices, and to preserve himself 
by human prudence. Even as nominally a Church, the institution 
was now silent, its convocation having been gagged, and its voice, 
if voice it could be called, mumbled only in dreary sermons and 
dull books, protests first against Rome, secondly against ‘“ enthu- 
siasm.” ‘The state of Oxford, with its grey towers, and its shadowy 
cloisters, and its green gardens, as beautiful then as now, was even 
still more strange, compared with modern associations, than that of 
the nation generally. Drinking, sloth, and what Blackstone calls 
“‘a calm middle state of mental and moral inactivity,” seemed to 
have descended over the place like a pall, enwrapping alike the 
teachers and the taught, the governing and the governed classes. 
We have only to read the letters from Oxford, genuine or not, in 
the Spectator, mere copies of the heavy wit of those dated from 
town, the evidence, hostile indeed, but tested by other sources not 
very overcharged, of Amhurst’s satirical paper, the Terra /ilius, 
Gibbon’s and Adam Smith’s testimony, to see to what a degra- 
dation Oxford had fallen. And yet, in one sense, perhaps, it has 
in our days fallen to a lower still. In the times to which we 
allude, religion was still the pivot upon which the University, as 
an institution, turned. Perhaps a large proportion of the academi- 
cians rarely went to bed quite sober, but still'the whole machinery 
of the place, and the daily round of its duties involved acts of 
worship. Whilst this remained, revivals like Methodism and 
Puseyism might have been expected occasionally to show them- 
selves. And the education was stiil in form, the education in- 
herited from times before the Reformation, though scouted and 
ridiculed by many even of those whose wits had been sharpened 
by it. The system consisted very much of public logical disputa- 
tations, such as are only now known in Catholic Colleges, where 
propositions are attacked and defended in strict syllogistical 
order. And certainly there are Protestant works of that date, for 
example, such as Archbishop King’s and Bishop Cumberland’s, 
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showing a metaphysical training, then not uncommon,which we may 
say at the present day is really no longer extant in the world of 
Protestant thought, without any disparagement to the great original 
powers and acquired knowledge of the men of the schools of Mill 
and Hamilton, or Mansel. 

It would leave this rapid view of the state of things antecedent 
to Methodism in England very imperfect, if we failed to notice the 
condition of our own religious ancestors of that date, the very small 
and feeble remnant that represented the Catholic Church where it 
had been so flourishing. Its relative position to the Protestant 
establishment was pretty much what a few aged survivors still 
among us not many years back, could tell of it having been before 
the last relics of the penal laws were swept away. There was 
greater liberty than might have been expected, unless where politi- 
cal reasons caused excitement ; and conversions were more numerous 
than one might have supposed, where the Catholics were but in the 
lull of a persecution as determined (after its own method) as that 
in Japan. And Catholics themselves liberalized to a degree which 
was amazing in a suffering church. Thus Hooke, the well-known 
and very estimable Catholic historian of ancient Rome, told Wesley 
that he went to church when he had no opportunity of going to 
what the Methodist leader called ‘‘a Romish sermon,” and Pope, 
when reminded by the same Hooke to receive the last sacraments 
on his death-bed, said he did not suppose it was essential, but it 
would “look right.” One would suppose Protestants need not 
much have feared Catholics like these. Their fears indeed much 
exaggerated what was going on. Still there was the Catholic Church 
not to be overlooked by reflecting minds who took interest in reli- 
gion; and here and there Catholic books, more or less ‘“ adapted,” 
were in use among Protestants ; for example, Thomas 4’ Kempis, 
Cardinal Bona’s ‘‘ Guide to Eternity,” &c. Dean Stanhope, an 
industrious translator of Greek ethical works, adopted this plan. 
On the whole, then, we find that the materials of religious change 
in England at this period were, a general deadness which could not 
last, and must have given place to violent reaction of some sort ; 
great and prevailing disssoluteness of manners which undoubtedly 
shocked the consciences of the minority ; the remains of Puritanism, 
in and out of the established Church ; uneasy political feeling may 
be added to this, arising from the scruples felt by very many who 
adhered in their hearts to the exiled dynasty ; a dull, tame routine 
in the national education; yet the external organization of the 
Protestant church still operating, nay, really more powerful than 
now, for certainly the modern Church of England could not endure 
for a year under the scandals in high places which then were borne 
without any strong expression of impatience ; finally, the presence 
of the Catholic remnant, making itself felt even where its action 
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could not be traced, for there is always working in it at least the 
conspiracy of prayer, which baffles all spies. All these agencies 
existed in England, but, as we shall see, the new sect which formed 
itself, was very considerably and directly influenced by German 
heresy, a fresh shoot that had recently sprung from the Lutheran 
stock, although very soon parted from it. We now pass from the 
general to the personal antecedents of the religious revolution we 
have to consider, from causes independent of individuals, to causes 
set at work by known agents, and in particular to the founder of 
Methodism, so far as in human affairs any one man can be called 
the founder of religion—John Wesley. 

John Wesley was born at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, in 1705. 
His father, Samuel, was rector of that place, and had joined the 
established Church in early youth, though both his father and 
grandfather were nonconformists, and had also grievously suffered 
tor their nonconformity in the time of Charles I]. Samuel appears 
to have had a good deal of native strength in his character ; his 
change of religion, or rather of sect, had thrown him upon his 
own resources, but he contrived to get educated as a poor scholar at 
Oxford, and, being among the very first to support the principles 
of the Revolution of 1688, was rewarded by the moderate preferment 
he held for the rest of his life. He had, however, to contend with 
great pecuniary difficulties all through ; but no trace of the gloom 
or depression that such circumstances often cause, was traceable in 
the robust and highly sanguine disposition of his son. Samuel 
married Susannah Annesley, a daughter of a celebrated Nonconfor- 
mist divine, who, like himself, had quitted the dissenting party at 
a very early age; in politics, she was Jacobite, though her husband 
remained so resolutely a Whig, that, on accidentally discovering her 
views, he for a whole year refused to cohabit with her whilst she 
held them, and only broke off his absurd and wicked determination 
when King William III. died. Susannah Wesley was one of those 
women who are sure to communicate a marked impress upon the 
minds of their children. Though she left the party in which she 
had been brought up and joined the established Church when a child 
of thirteen (which of itself showed a tolerable inclination to judge 
for herself) she retained, in a very great degree, the Puritanical 
type of thought, which indeed is not so easily broken off as people 
suppose, especially when they merely take up one subjective manner 
of acting instead of another, and not, as in the case of conversion 
to the Catholic Church, obey an external law, besides receiving 
interior grace. One of the prominent incidents of John Wesley's 
childhood, was his being saved from the flames when the parsonage- 
house was burned down. This happened when he was six years old, 
and left a strong impression upon his mind. His mother, whilst he 
and her other children were still very young, began to hold prayer- 
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meetings in the house, during the long absences of her husband on 
the duties of convocation. She read sermons, and afterwards held 
religious conversation with those who resorted to these instructions, 
usually thirty or forty people. The inhabitants of Epworth were 
a rough, half-civilized set ; and thus we see from what a very early 
date in his life the future religious agitator and organizer witnessed 
or heard of processes that must have suggested much of what he 
himself lived to institute. Bu‘ his mother almost trained him for 
that purpose without knowing it. Having been much struck by 
the incident of his being rescued from the fire, she made him the 
object of her especial attention among her children, with all of 
whom she held a weekly talk in private, on the matter of religion. 
Her way of teaching them to read was peculiar; she began when 
they were five years old, and then made them learn the alphabet in 
one day thoroughly, and next day to read a line and then a verse— 
not in that feeble, hobbling manner of learning a thing gradually 
by a series of blundering, unconnected repetitions, of which we see 
the result in the spelling which so deservedly plucks such a goodly 
number of promising young men in the civil service and military 
examinations. Mrs. Wesley’s method was resolute and accurate, 
and it was not without its effect on the character, as well as the 
attainments of her children. It was natural such a mother should 
gain a powerful command over their minds, but it is a great proof 
of her extraordinary personal influence, that we find John Wesley 
himself, not only consulting her on deep points whilst he was form- 
ing his opinions at Oxford, but even deferring to her judgment in 
an important practical question, after the time when he may be 
regarded as having become a sectarian leader. 

When Wesley was a boy at the Charterhouse about twelve or 
thirteen years old, some extraordinary phenomena took place in his 
father’s house at Epworth, to which a good deal of consideration is 
given by all his biographers, and there can be no doubt that they 
may have had some degree of influence on his character, with 
reference to his views of the supernatural. ‘T'o give full details of 
these strange manifestations would take up many pages. We 
shall merely give some of the most curious particulars. It appears 
that noises were heard, first of groans, and afterwards of violent 
knocking, sometimes under the floor, sometimes above the ceiling, 
sometimes in the air above the heads of the witnesses, and rapidly 
changing locality ; a great crash as though coal was flung down in 
the passage, jingling as if money was being poured out, shuffling 
noises as of the trailing of a dress, stamping noises as of people 
running up and down stairs, latches moving and clattering without 
anything to account for it—ali this went on at intervals by day as 
well as night, for months together, till panic passed off into 
familiarity, and yet no clue was found out for the mystery. Once 
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or twice a glimpse was caught of some object which was thought to 
look like a badger or rabbit. The knocking seemed to coincide at 
times with prayers for the Royal family, as if the spirit or 
whatever was the agent in these proceedings, was hostile to the 
Hanoverians. ‘T'wo strange facts were observable in connection 
with the noises. Before they commenced, the wind commonly rose 
and blew strongly round the house, and a peculiar sound was 
heard, compared to a jack being wound up, or to a carpenter 
planing deal boards. Every possible investigation seems to have 
been made, but nothing was discovered to throw any light on 
the causes. It should be added that there is a curious letter from 
one of John Wesley’s sisters, in which, years after, she mentions 
that this ‘ thing,” which acquired in the family the nickname of 
“ Old Jeffrey,” was sure to revisit her on the eve of great mis- 
fortune. She would have become so accustomed in the present 
generation to similar phenomena, under the name of “ spirit- 
rapping,” that one inclines to pay much less attention to them in 
the present narrative than Southey and other biographers of Wesley 
did. Still, the enlarged number of facts have by no means made 
such matters more intelligible than they were before. The Wesley 
mystery appears to us to be rendered extremely suspicious by its 
apparent admixture with politics. The sound of winding-up is 
another incident that points very much to trickery. ‘There had been 
a disturbance in a neighbouring town the previous year, which, says 
Emilia Wesley, “‘ was undoubtedly witches ;” and old Mr. Wesley 
had, for several Sundays before the noises arose, preached against 
consulting ‘‘cunning men,” which the Epworth people were fond of 
doing ; so there was a motive for revenge ; but whether this revenge 
was effected by preternatural means, is the question. On the confines 
where jugglery and witchcraft are so very apt to interlace, it is very 
dangerous to have recourse too readily to the latter as an expla- 
nation. Still, on the whole, we should judge the probability is that 
the Epworth phenomena were effected by unlawful means. Such 
means may have been at the disposal of beings, whether human or 
diabolical, who would use them for paltry and insignificant ends ; 
but to regard the effects as purely natural, would be in other ways 
very difficult. Much against such a view is the circumstance of signs 
of extreme agitation shown by the children in their sleep, whilst all 
this was going on; also that of a fierce mastiff being completely 
intimidated by the noises. Anyhow, the facts have been before 
the world for a century and a half, and no writer who has examined 
them has any satisfactory theory to offer. They cause no difficulty 
if we take the received and regular explanation, the agency of evil 
spirits, or of those in league with them. Noteworthy, however, as 
this episode in Wesley’s early life is, we should hardly assign consider- 
able importance to it as a turning-point in the history of his mind. 
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He shows all through, an extreme readiness to recognize super- 
natural interference where there was certainly nothing miraculous, 
but this disposition was evidently so native with him, that it 
needed not ‘‘ Old Jeffrey” to give it expansion. ‘Old Jeffrey” 
would be looked back to by him as one out of very many instances 
in which he had witnessed or heard of manifestations not to be 
explained by natural reasons. It would confirm him in this incli- 
nation, but never originated it. Perhaps it may here be well for 
us to anticipate a little, and summarize very briefly the various 
forces that do appear to have acted powerfully upon him in the 
period when a man’s character is taking the shape that seldom 
alters when once it has been attained. First, there were his 
parents. 'I'hey represented Church of Englandism, but Church of 
Englandism acquired by conversion, with a dash of the spirit of 
nonconformity. 'I'o both of them he greatly looked up, and was 
indirectly and directly influenced by them. Then came Oxford 
influences, of which, so far as they were personal, we know 
little or nothing belonging to his undergraduate days. Of their 
probable general effect we shall speak presently. Next, two 
years at his father’s in the country, deepening the domestic 
influence. He returns to Oxford, and finds a little society 
instituted at Christ Church by his younger brother—the second 
germ of Methodism (in his mother’s domestic prayer-meetings and 
Thursday’s talks were its first). A friendship with Mr. Law had 
a marked effect upon him at this period. After a few years came 
his mission to Georgia, and this brought him in contact with the 
Moravians—an element which may be said, when superadded to 
the material already existing, to have almost created Wesleyan 
Methodism as a special heresy. ‘True it is, Wesley subsequently 
broke off from Moravianism but not till it had given him the stimulus 
which made him what he was ever afterwards. In Georgia, we 
trace general influences, the action of circumstances rather than of 
persons. On his return, again Moravian contact was very powerful, 
especially as presented by Peter Bohler, and subsequently by Count 
Zinzendorff. Against the latter he soon rebelled, and in point of 
fact, the work on his mind was practically wrought by Bohler. 
Whitefield’s agency upon him was rather that of bringing him out 
by a repelling force, making him conscious of that which he held 
inconsistent with Calvinism, than of exercising any immediate 
action upon him, which Whitefield was less capable of doing, than 
many who had far inferior special gifts. After this point, all that 
remained to complete the Wesley of the religious history of 
England in the last century, were the circumstances that led him 
to give an external and independent organization to Methodism, so as 
practically to break connection with his early beginnings, and 
constitute himself a religious chief, or rather heresiarch. Let us 
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now take these steps in his career in order, and with greater 
detail. 

Wesley’s real, vigorous self-formation began about the age of 
two-and-twenty. Previous to that he seems to have been like 
other young men at Oxford, who had been carefully brought up— 
not particularly remarkable except for his diligence, for his wit and 
vivacity, and for his logical ability ; which last, as we have already 
hinted, the system of the university at that time very much tended 
to assist. This he always acknowledged, much as the writers of 
the last century were apt to runit down. Foolishly it has since been 
- up, at the time of the reconstruction of university studies. 

is preparation for Anglican orders, and his election to a fellow- 
ship at Lincoln College, turned his powerful and conscientious 
mind to the task of fashioning a life for itself. When we read the 
history of its efforts, we are almost surprised that what took place 
in Oxford in 1833-45 did not take place at that earlier epoch. 
There was a great deal in common in the two passages, and some 
very curious and very complete parallels might be drawn, by those 
who have read carefully the one and witnessed the otner. The 
important difference was that the great original impulse of the 
later Oxford movement gave it a defensive purpose, and led those 
in it especially to maintain the claims of the Anglican establishment 
to be a true church. Now this was not disputed by those con- 
cerned in early Methodism, and their attention was directed to 
subjective matters, to justification, and the like. Thus, although 
they began with habits and studies not at all unlike those of the 
early Puseyites, yet the resemblance did not go much below 
the surface. The books Wesley most studied for devotional reading 
were Thomas & Kempis (in the Protestant translation by Dean 
Stanhope) and Taylor’s ‘“‘ Holy Living and Dying.” His reflec- 
tions upon them are worth noticing. ‘The first rather repelled him, 
from its ascetical style of thought, which appeared to him not 
reconcilable with the joy and satisfaction to be expected from 
religion ; and he objected to a maxim in Jeremy Taylor, that we 
ought, “in some sense or other, to think ourselves the worst in 
every company where we are.”” We see that these difficulties, ab 
initio, reveal that Wesley’s tendencies were not in the direction 
of either mortification or humility, notwithstanding the great 
place which self-denial had, externally, in his habits during at 
least the voyage to Georgia, and always when it was required in 
the course of his labours. His greatest admirers could hardly say 
that his was a humble spirit. The earlier works of William Law, 
under whose personal influence he also came, contributed much to 
the formation of his religious habits at this period. The effect 
which these studies would be likely to have upon a mind like his, 
would be to deepen his sense of religion, as of something really 
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operative, and not a dead letter, from which long since the soul 
and energy had departed. There was this decided mark of a great 
man about John Wesley, that he early began to form himself upon 
a definite plan. The fellowship at Lincoln was his starting-point. 
It seemed, by the independence it gave him, and the complete 
change of position caused by removal to another college, to put him- 
self, as it were, into his own power. Hundreds of men of course 
have had similar initiations given them, nay, all mankind who 
have grown to maturity have, each in their respective spheres, but 
it is the few only that sit down, like Hercules in the fable, at his 
entrance into life, with the choice for good or for evil shaping 
itself in distinct outline and vivid colours to their imagination and 
their intellect. How it came to pass that a mind like Wesley’s, 
with all its logic, all its decision, all its greatness, all its desire 
to do right, seems never so much as to have placed the Catholic 
faith before it as a practical question, we need not at present con- 
sider. Certain elements were wanting to him, which, a century 
after his time, were beginning to work actively in Oxford. His 
first step, however, was to eliminate from his acquaintance persons 
with whose religious character he was dissatisfied. He observed 
his visitors narrowly, saw no reason to think that the majority of 
them truly loved or feared God, and, therefore, whilst he treated 
them courteously, returned no reply to their invitations that he 
should return the call. They naturally dropped off, and in this 
system of repulsion against undesirable friendships, or what he 
considered such, he persevered throughout life. As an abstract 
principle, such a rule of action is commendable. Nothing so mars 
any systematic effort after virtue as contact with worldly or de- 
based minds, when such contact practically implies a community 
of feeling and interest. Still, like much in Wesley’s ways, it is 
dificult not to suspect an element of spiritual pride in this part 
of his conduct. He arranged a very orderly scheme of studies to 
be pursued for some years, and began a diary, which he carefully 
continued during his career. The voluminous records which are 
extant under the title of ‘‘ Wesley’s Journal” are the fruit of this 
habit, and tell very much, but also leave a great deal untold, 
stimulating curiosity almost as much as they gratify it, like most 
documents of that class. 

On Wesley’s return to Oxford in 1728, after two years’ absence 
in his country curacy, he found that his brother Charles at Christ 
Church had established a sort of religious society, consisting of a 
few undergraduates, who met to encourage each other in their 
efforts after a higher life than they found practised around them. 
They prayed, they visited the prisoners in the gaol, and the poor, 
they frequented the public offices of religion, fasted on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, and living according to rule, acquired the nickname, 
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since so famous, of Methodists, an appellation anciently given to a 
peculiar school of physicians, but applied, it appears, to certain 
religionists in England even in the Puritan times. This was only 
one out of many other ridiculous titles given to the rising party, of 
which John Wesley was invited to take the lead immediately on 
his return. For this his powerful moral and intellectual qualities 
eminently qualified him, and in the tender and affectionate character 
of his brother, afterwards the great hymnologist of the sect, he 
found great help all through his career, till at last Charles Wesley 
shrank from developments, however inevitable, tending to a schism 
from the schism in which they were born. The eldest brother, 
Samuel, took a different line altogether, adhering to the beaten 
track familiar to the Church of England, orderly and religious in 
its way, but avoiding anything “enthusiastic.” The common 
minds are sure to find out and gather round a great one; and 
John Wesley soon had a following at Oxford of ardent and sympa- 
thizing young men, of whom some, such as Morgan and Gambold, 
though now forgotten, except by those concerned to study Metho- 
dism, influenced their greater teacher in the direction which his 
views took, whilst still not consciously divergent from their origin. 
Morgan seems to have seized on the ascetical principle, which at 
first engaged the party a good deal, though their development, as 
it went on, showed that, after all, this was but a transitory phase. 
Gambold took up with Moravianism, which had for a considerable 
time so very powerful a hold upon the mind of Wesley himself. 
Hervey, the author of those ‘Meditations ” which in their day 
had a run something like what “ Proverbial Philosophy” has hail 
in recent times, made the spirit that was now stirring familiar to 
the houses of England in an amiable shape. Above all, Whitefield, 
an unkempt, forlorn servitor at Pembroke, once pot-boy at a Glou- 
cester inn, but destined to attain a position with which Mr. 
Spurgeon’s, though a good deal less important, may be compared, 
deserves prominent mention among the early disciples of Wesley, 
yet more because of his subsequent independent celebrity, than 
for any influence he exercised on the master. 

At this period in the movement a scheme of self-examination 
was drawn up by Wesley for the use of the society, which, although 
it is regarded by his followers as belonging to a time when the 
minds of their founder and his friends were as yet dark as to 
Gospel truths, at any rate deserves great consideration, as throwing 
light upon the formation of their religious character. ‘I'he whole 
document is too long to extract, yet to give a distinct idea of it, 
we shall transcribe in full the first three sections of it, and select 
some of the most interesting questions which occur in the rest of 
the paper. It is divided into two parts, the first relating to the 
Love of God and Simplicity; the second to the Love of Man. 
The former commences thus :— 
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Have I been simple and recollected in everything I said or did? Have 
I, 1. Been simple in everything, i.e. looked upon God as my good, my 
pattern, my one desire, my disposer, parent of good; acted wholly for 
Him ; bounded my views with the present action or hour? 2. Recollected, 
i.e. Has this simple view been distinct and uninterrupted? HaveI done 
anything without a previous perception of its being the will of God? or 
without a perception of its being an exercise or a means of the virtue of 
the day? Have I said anything without it 2 

2. Have I prayed with fervour? At going in and out of church? In 
the church? Morning and evening in private? Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday with my friends? Before lying down? On Saturday noon? All 
the time I was engaged in exterior work? In private? Before I went 
into the place of public or private prayer, for help therein? Have I, 
wherever I was, gone to church morning and evening, unless for necessary 
mercy ? and spent from one hour to three in private? Have I, in private 
prayer, frequently stopt short, and observed with what fervour? Have I 
repeated it over and over, till I adverted to every word? Have I at the 
beginning of every prayer or paragraph owned I cannot pray? Have I 
paused before I concluded in His Name, and adverted to my Saviour now 
interceding for me at the right hand of God and offering up these 
prayers ? 

3. Have I daily used ejaculations? i.e. Have I every hour prayed for 
humility, faith, hope, love, and the particular virtue of the day? Con- 
sidered with whom I was the last hour, what I did, and how? With 
regard to recollection, love of man, humility, self-denial, resignation, and 
thankfulness? Considered the next hour in the same respects, offered all 
I do to my Redeemer, begged His assistance in every particular, and com- 
mended my soul to His keeping? Have I done this deliberately (not in 
haste), seriously (not doing anything else the while), and fervently as I 
could ? 


We proceed to notice leading points in what follows. <A collect 
is to be used at 9, 12, and 3. Daily meditation. On Sundays 
an hour is devoted to Thomas & Kempis ; on Wednesdays and 
Fridays a meditation on the Passion. Then, as to the love of 
man, he asks himself, “Have I been zealous to do and active in 
doing good? i.e. Have I embraced every probable opportunity of 
doing good, and preventing, removing, or lessening evil? Have I 
spent an hour at least every day in speaking to some one or other ? 
Have I given any one up till he eapressly renounced me? [This 
seems rather inconsistent with his wholesale clearing of his ac- 
quaintances when he became Fellow of Lincoln.] Have I, before 
I spoke to any, learned, as far as I could, his temper, way of 
thinking, past life and peculiar hindrances, external and internal ? 
Fixed the point to be aimed at? Then the means to it? Havel, 
in speaking to a stranger, explained what religion is not (not 
negative, not external), and what it is; (a recovery of the image 
of God) ; searched at what step in it he stops, and what makes 
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him stop there? exhorted and directed him? Have I persuaded 
all I could to attend public prayers, sermons, and sacraments ? 
And in general, to obey the laws of the Church Universal, the 
Church of England, the State, the University, and their respective 
colleges?”’ ‘The other articles relate chiefly to the duties of giving 
counsel and showing compassion, and of intercession. 

We desire in criticising this scheme of self-examination, not to 
be too ready to find fault. There is no doubt that those who used it 
were, at the time, endeavouring, in spite of great obloquy, to lead 
the best life that their lights enabled them to place before their 
minds. On the other hand, its author, being already in one sect 
of heresy, lived and laboured through a long career, the upshot of 
which was the foundation of another. Wecannot, therefore, doubt 
that some very serious mistakes were committed in the ideal 
which he proposed to himself even at this early stage of his 
spiritual history. What were these mistakes? As it appears to 
us, notwithstanding very much in the scheme that is deeply 
interesting—much that ought to make those ashamed who miserably 
fail in the pursuit of aims placed before them by an authority 
whose voice Wesley never heard, or heard without the grace to 
obey it ; and to make still more ashamed such Catholics as live 
without forming to themselves any ideal at all, without even at- 
tempting to live up to the standard presented to every Catholic in 
the commonest books of devotion—in spite, we say, of all this, the 
method is in certain important respects ill-conceived and deficient. 
For example, the question, “‘ Have I done anything without a 
previous perception of its being the will of God? &c. Have I said 
anything without it?”—is one, as a basis of self-examination, 
calculated to create an abundant crop of scruples. The distinct 
previous —— here aimed at, is impossible to be secured, for 
every one of the multitudinous actions of a day, and, being impos- 
sible, the question ouglit not to have been put in that form. A 
general intention of doing all for the greater glory of God, made at 
the commencement, would apply to actions, not wrong, even if un- 
accompanied by the distinct perception Wesley demands. But it 
would be practical and indispensable to a holy life, to ask whether 
this intention has been from time to time renewed throughout the 
day, and whether acts of the presence of God have been often 
made or neglected. ‘The same remark applies, though in a less 
degree, to the question of stopping short in private prayer and 
‘observing what fervour?” The probability is, that those who 
used this question were anxious about their feelings in a way that 
all sound spiritual doctrine would declare deceptive and dangerous. 
Again, in the division relating to the love of man, the question, 
“Have I been zealous and active in doing good ? i.e. Have I em- 
braced every probable opportunity of doing good, and preventing, 
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removing, or lessening evil?” though, taken as it stands, a 
valuable one, yet, if placed in connection with what follows, and 
interpreted thereby, is certainly one that also must have disturbed 
many consciences. Conceive a youth of 18 or 20 asking himself, 
‘“‘ Have I spent an hour at least every day in speaking to some one 
or other?” and if he had not, then blaming himself as having 
failed in a religious duty. Had all the members of Wesley's 
clique at Oxford a right to suppose themselves called to undertake 
this delicate office, and to that extent? And what authority was 
there to guide them to a just conclusion in the matter? Evidently 
none, but either the opinion of the two Wesleys, or their own per- 
suasion, that is, the persuasion of very unformed and heated minds, 
that such was their vocation. Further, the ideal proposed of re- 
ligion as ‘‘the recovery of the image of God,” requires to be con- 
sidered with reference to the whole of Wesley’s theological scheme, 
as it finally shaped itself, before those exalted words could be 
allowed to stamp an approval on the scheme in which they appear. 
Lastly, we may make this remark on viewing the paper as a whole. 
Nowhere throughout the document, is there one word about con- 
trition ; not a syllable of sorrow for the sins of which it is pre- 
sumable, without any lack of charity, the self-examinant, whoever 
he was, must have been conscious in his earlier days ; and again, 
not a word of resolution to avoid sin, and of prayer to be kept 
from it. True it is, there is the question, and a very good one, 
“Have I duly prayed for the virtue of the day, deliberately, 
seriously, fervently ?” But this does not quite meet our difficulty. 
The absence of contrition and of the sense of perpetual liability to 
sin is indeed perfectly natural on the principle which Wesley after- 
wards formulized as a cardinal point in his system. A soul that 
believed itself, at a given moment, absolutely sure of salvation, 
would not be likely to trouble itself much with past sin. At this 
period, however, the omission surprises us, whilst it prepares us not 
to be surprised with the development which his own mind, and with 
it his sect, took as time went on. In short, although the scheme 
contains very much that is excellent, as was to be expected from 
Wesley’s religious life up to that point, and although it contains 
great promise of what might have been the future of the men who 
used it, had they at the most critical period of their lives, come 
under Catholic instead of Moravian or Calvinist influences, still 
a man might in their position have daily used it, and yet have 
ended the victim of heretical self-will and spiritual self-conceit. 
The society fell off a good deal during an absence of Wesley’s 
from Oxford, and was reduced from 27 to 5; this, however, was 
but a temporary variation. An event of greater importance was 
the singular episode of Wesley’s expedition to Georgia, and 
residence there for a year and nine months. This was in 1735. 
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He was invited thither by the trustees of the colony of which the 
governor at that time was one of the most remarkable Englishman 
of the last century, Mr., afterwards General Oglethorpe, in 
allusion to whom Pope’s lines are well known. 


Or driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole. 


There was little prudence shown in this move of Wesley’s. The 
object of it was partly, or principally, the conversion of the Indians, 
and partly the spiritual care of the English settlers. As to the 
former purpose, Wesley’s ideas about his proposed savage flock are 
worth transcribing. They are much like what Rousseau might 
have entertained, if he had taken missionary-work instead of infidel 
sentimentalism into his head, but are hardly what we should have 
expected from the strong natural good sense John Wesley usually 
displayed, with all his fanaticism :— 


I hope to learn the true sense of the Gospel of Christ by preaching it to 
the heathen. They have no comments to construe away the text; no vain 
philosophy to corrupt it ; no luxurious, sensual, ambitious expounders to 
soften its unpleasing truths. They are as little children, humble, willing 
to learn, and eager to do the will of God, and consequently they shall 
know of every doctrine I preach whether it be of God. By these, therefore, 
I hope to learn the purity of that faith which was once delivered to the 
saints, the genuine sense and full extent of those laws which none can 
understand who mind earthly things. 


He was accompanied to Georgia by his brother Charles, and by 
two of his disciples, Delamotte and Ingham. So far as regarded 
the great object of the mission, it was a decided failure, and may 
stand on record as one of the many instances of the sort of blight 
that appears to attend most Protestant undertakings of the sort. 
Wesley received little encouragement from the Indians, of whom he 
had formed such romantic expectations. A conversation indeed is 
on record which he held with one of the chiefs, curiously illustrating 
the native ideas on religion ; but Wesley appears not to have made 
the slightest effort to overcome the difficulties that presented them- 
selves in this part of his work ; and he thus delivers his opinion of 
the heathen people whom he had proposed to make his catechumens. 
The facts we should think exaggerated, remembering such interest- 
ing testimony as that of Mr. Kohl’s “ Kitchi-gami” ; but at any 
rate, the spirit in which they are stated comes strangely from a man 
who aimed at the apostolic career, and contrasts wonderfully with 
that of the 8. Francis Xaviers and the 8. Peter Clavers, being 
simply an expression of disgust on the part of a thoroughly disap- 
pointed person, who had undertaken what he had not the requisite 
powers to accomplish. 
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They have no religion, no laws, no civil government. They are all, 
except perhaps the Choctaws, liars, gluttons, drunkards, thieves, dissem- 
blers. They are implacable, unmerciful, murderers of fathers, murderers 
of their own children—it being a common thing for a son to shoot his 
father or mother because they are old and past labour, and for a woman 
to throw her child into the next river, because she wil! go with her husband 
to the war. 


The mission was equally a failure as regarded Wesley’s colo- 
nial flock. At this period of his life there was a considerable 
dash of the High-Church element in his mind. Traces of this will 
have been noticed in the scheme of self-examination we have quoted, 
and it is certainly very remarkable how he tended in a direction 
that even reminds us of the movement of Laud and the other 
High-Church divines. Thust he rule of 8. Vincent of Lerins, Quod 
semper, &c., at one time attracted him much, and he was fascinated 
with the writings of S. Ephrem Syrus, another token of sympathies 
that little belonged to his own age. Still, on the whole, as practi- 
cally carried out, Wesley’s High-Churchism appears to us to have 
most resembled the combination of ‘‘ High-and-Dry,” with a devo- 
tional, but very meddlesome character, of which a typical instance 
will be found in Dean Granville (who, though a Protestant, followed 
James IJ. into exile), whose correspondence has been edited for 
the Surtees Society. Wesley worried the unfortunate settlers by 
attempting to enforce what he considered the law of the Church in 
a way to which they were quite unaccustomed. He refused to bap- 
tize children except by immersion ; he refused a dissenter commu- 
nion, except on condition of re-baptism, and refused, for similar 
reasons, to read the burial-service over a dissenter. 

But the grand difficulty of all was a good deal mixed up with a 
certain love-passage which meets us for the first time in his history. 
There was a young lady named Sophia Hopkey, niece to one of the 
notables of the colony, Mr. Causton. Wesley (though his mystical 
reading had led him to favour the idea of a single life as the better 
for those who could receive it) wished to marry Miss Hopkey, but 
being at the time wonderfully under the influence of a Moravian 
so-called bishop and others of that sect, whose acquaintance he had 
made on the voyage out to Georgia, he thought proper to consult 
these brethren as to whether it was the Divine will he should marry. 
The response of each was in the negative, and in this decision, though 
with very great sense of sacrifice, Wesley acquiesced. The lady 
soon afterwards married a Mr. Williamson. Strange to say—and 
a great example of the endless perplexities that must arise when 
anything like Catholic discipline is attempted in a purely Protestant 
system, presupposing domestic life as the normal, commendable or 
thoroughly permitted position of its ministers—Wesley thought it 
his duty to repel this lady, to whom so lately he had been attached, 
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from communion, because of some improprieties he believed that he 
discovered in her conduct. This naturally caused extreme offence 
and excitement, and the result was a warrant against Wesley for 
defamation, and complicated legal trouble, a full narrative of which, 
however amusing, is unnecessary for our present purpose. We may 
here notice the very singular courtship carried on by Wesley, some 
years later, in 1748. The lady in this case was one Grace Murray, 
who had been of great use to him as a person of confidence in his 
missions, and also as a nurse. They became engaged, but the 
affair came to nothing, partly from the lady’s not knowing her own 
mind, and partly from what appears to have been the very unjusti- 
fiable, though well-meant, interference of Charles Wesley. At 
last, when of very mature age, John Wesley married a widow, who 
became the sorrow of his life for twenty years, and ended by 
deserting him. There is a very curious record of the Murray court- 
ship, the title of which we give below.* All this is, biographically, 
of great interest, but of no importance as regards the rise of 
Methodism, except as socially characteristic. We return to our 
sketch of the latter. In the end, Wesley decided on going back to 
England. ‘I shook off,” he says, “the dust of my feet, and left 
Georgia, after having preached the Gospel there (not as 1 ought, 
but as I was able) one year and nearly nine months.” 

The only practical result which the mission to Georgia left as 
regarded Wesley’s career was the bias which he received from the 
Moravians. The effect, so far, perhaps, was rather moral than 
doctrinal. He was much impressed by the calmness they showed 
under circumstances of danger during the voyage, and by the humi- 
lity of their demeanour. In fact he began to “ Moravianize,” if we 
may coin a phrase analogous to that now so familiar with regard to 
a certain party in Anglicanism who are said to ‘ Romanize.” 
When a man’s mind is once set on a certain course, everything 
seems to conspire to make him go on with it. He had scarcely 
arrived in London before he made acquaintance with another party 
of Moravians recently arrived, and especially with Peter Bohler, a 
man who immediately gained an extraordinary influence over him. 
There is perhaps no reason to suppose, with Southey, that 
Bohler must have been a man of very commanding intellect. 
He had a very distinct hold of what he thought, and his doc- 
trines were just what Wesley himself was tending towards, in 
the midst of a sort of seething, fermenting mental process, at 
the time of his return from America. And this clearness of view 
might very naturally attract Wesley, although a greater man than 





* Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early Life of John 
Wesley, from an original MS. in his own handwriting, never before pub- 
lished. London: J. Russell Smith. 1848. 
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his teacher. Wesley had in fact become uncomfortable, and 
disturbed. He had done, he thought, his best, in living up 
to the ideas inculcated in his favourite mystical writers, striven 
to keep the divine law,.used much self-denial, mental prayer, 
good works, and still found no settled peace. ‘The German 
teacher placed before him an idea of faith in Christ which was 
a phase of the Lutheran dogma of justification, and Wesley 
instantly seized it as the key to his difficulties. The signs of it 
were “a sense of pardon for all past and freedom from all 
present sins”; and this sense, it was understood, was to be an 
instantaneous work. ‘I'he German produced witnesses to the 
doctrine, members of his sect who declared that they had ex- 
perienced it of their own knowledge; and in no long time, on a 
given day, May 24th, 1738, and at a given hour, when at a 
religious meeting in Aldersgate-street, whilst Luther’s Epistle 
to the Romans was being read, Wesley tells us that he sud- 
denly felt this assurance, that Christ had taken away Ais sins, 
and saved Aim from the law of sin and death. He had previously 
felt encouraged by opening his New Testament at particular 
passages, and by an anthem applicable to his case he had heard 
at St. Paul’s. The event in Aldersgate-street was, for Wesiey 
himself, the sensible turning-point, but practically, Methodism as 
a religious institution, and not merely an association in its nature 
temporary, like the set he gathered round him at Oxford, had 
commenced on May Ist, when the first meeting was held in Fetter- 
lane, as its rules set forth, ‘‘in obedience to the command of 
God by St. James, and by the advice of Peter Bohler:” 
he society was divided into bands of from five to ten persons, 
meeting once a week, and under an engagement to declare the real 
state of their hearts, with their several temptations and deliver- 
ances, since the last occasion. There was to be a two months’ 
probation ; a day of general intercession every fourth Saturday, 
and a “love-feast ” every fifth. Just as in Oxford the way had 
been prepared for Wesley’s organizing hand by his brother in his 
absence ; so now the mind of a large class of the population had 
been already stirred to its depths by Whitefield’s preaching, whilst 
Wesley was absent in Georgia. ‘The rough draft of the system 
of bands belongs to Moravianism. Scarcely had it been put into 
full operation before Wesley resolved on a journey to the head- 
quarters of this sect in Germany, where it was flourishing under its 
remarkable leader, Count Zinzendorff, to be strengthened in his 
new persuasion by the example of the holy men whom he expected 
to find there. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to enter into ‘any 
great detail about the history of the Moravian communion. ‘This 
sect, descending originally from the followers of John Huss, quitted 
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Bohemia in 1453, and remained on the borders of Silesia and 
Moravia to a great extent in external conformity with the Catholic 
Church, until towards the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when they moved into Upper Lusatia, where Count 
Zinzendorff established them, on a place on his estates, since 
famous by the name of Hernnhut (the Lord’s watch) ; and by the 
force of his rank, commanding character, and religious energy, gave 
their sect a completely new start. They lived under a constitution 
or church discipline in which the individual and the family were 
completely subject to the system. The people of both sexes were 
divided into classes according to age, and their state of life, married 
or single ; into eleven classes according to their habitations, with 
helpers, overseers, monitors, &c., and into 90 bands, which met 
weekly for mutual confession and prayer. The church rulers and 
other officers were chosen by the congregation, and they with 
the collective bodies, all had weekly conferences. Husbands, 
wives, widows, children, were daily visited, the married men by a 
married man, the wives by a wife. Marriage was not left to 
individual choice, but required the sanction of the whole church. 
The community in those days suffered much in the opinion of 
the world from the nauseous mysticism in which the whole 
subject of marriage was arrayed in Count Zinzendorff’s writings, 
and elsewhere. ‘There reigned throughout their whole religious 
system a propensity to classification and inspection with a view 
to spirituality. What the state of the sect is at this day, the 
writer has no means of knowing, but the above will probably 
give a just idea of it in general, as it appeared in Wesley's 
days. Of Zinzendorff himself Wesley does not seem to have seen 
very much, and, as will appear presently, he soon divided off from 
him. However the visit to Hernnhut deepened very decidedly the 
theological impressions to which his friendship with Peter Bohler 
had already given much shape. ‘There was at Hernnhut one 
Christian David, who had apostatized from Catholicism to 
Moravianism, and had led the colony into Lusatia. This man, 
by an abstract of a sermon of his which Wesley gives, must 
have been of the very temper of which heretical leaders are made. 
Christian David maintained that a broken and contrite heart 
has nothing to do with justification as a cause, and may hinder it, 
if a man builds on it. Justification he regarded as something out- 
side of us—the righteousness and blood of Christ. 


“There is no connection,” he said, “between God and the ungodly. 
There is no tie to unite them. . . . Works, righteousness, contrition? No. 
Ungodliness only. This then do, if you will lay a right foundation. Go 
straight to Christ with all your ungodliness. Tell him, Thou whose eyes 
are as a flame of fire searching my heart, seest that I am ungodly. I plead 
nothing else. Ido not say, 1 am humble or contrite, but I am ungodly. 
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Therefore bring me to him that justifieth the ungodly ... Here is a 
mystery ... Sin is the only thing which divides men from God. Sin 
(let him that heareth understand) is the only thing which unites them to 
God ; i.e. the only thing which moves the Lamb of God to have com- 
passion upon, and by His blood, to give them access to the Father.” 
( Wesley’s “ Journal,” Aug. 8, 1738.) 


This is pretty much the Lutheran doctrine of justification, 
which depends on the idea of original sin, as conceived in the 
same system. There are so many shades of the doctrine that, in 
considering it, one is reminded of the lines of Horace :— 


O here, quee res 
Nec modum habet neque consilium, ratione modoque 
Tractari non vult. 


But there underlies this idea the following things, (1) That 
man’s original justice consisted in his mere natural constitution, 
not in any supernatural grace added thereto; (2) that when man 
fell, his nature became nothing but a corrupted mass, without the 
least atom of good in it; (3) that the restoration of man to the 
Divine favour is gained by his seizing Christ’s merits, whereby he 
acts, not according to the will of his corruption, which, however, he 
carries about him as before, but according to the will of the new 
Adam. Man’s nature is purely passive in the whole business. 
If one asks, how then is an act of faith produced by the human 
person, how can this corrupted mass germinate into such an 
efficacious shoot of vitality? it would be hard to get a distinct and 
coherent answer. The present writer once heard a Cameronian 
preacher earnestly caution his hearers against imagining faith 
itself a work ; there was danger of the notion of merit creeping in 
even into this carefully guarded circle. Carried out by consistent 
minds, the doctrine would end, as it often has, in Antinomianism, 
or the denial of the moral law as binding on the regenerate. It 
may be well here briefly to contrast with the Lutheran theory, the 
Catholic doctrine on the subject. Man’s primeval justice included 
a state of obedience of his will to God. His will was free, 
which made it possible for him to fall. That which was possible, 
actually happened. He fell, and with the depravation of his will, 
ensued a displacement and disorder of all the faculties of the soul 
—not however, such a change as Luther’s theory conveys—not, if 
we may use the expression, a kind of transubstantiation to evil, 
not a change of identity, not the abstraction of one creature, and 
the substitution of another, not in short, the removal of the now 
degraded personality, and the replacing it by a dead mass, which 
to suppose capable of the apprehension or seizure of Christ’s merits 
the Lutheran remedial theory declares, is manifestly a contradiction 
in terms ; and on the other hand to suppose such a dead mass 
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stimulated by Divine actions in the way described, again is a 
contradiction, since what we here speak of is a personal human 
soul. The Catholic Church holds that the voice of prevenient grace 
is heard by what remains of the natural powers, and faith comes of 
hearing ; there is a beginning of hope, a sense of the fallen state 
in which the soul finds itself, a spark of love is engendered, and 
justifying grace is coincident with the act of penance. Man there- 
fore co-operates with God in the process of justification, and 
sanctification is involved and implied in it. ‘he God of truth 
cannot call just the creature whom he does not make just : so the 
same act by which man is justified, also gives him holiness, capable 
of and requiring indefinite increase by correspondence with the 
grace given. 

As to the language of Christian David about sin uniting man to 
God, no doubt, in such a mouth, language could not be more peri- 
lous. Yet a sense of cause there is, in which the Church herself 
calls Adam’s sin fortunate, since it earned such a Saviour. And 
so individual sin, though tears enough can never be shed over it, 
may still be so overruled in its consequences that a man may rise 
greater than he fell. 

We now return to the history of Wesley’s mind. It may be 
said that from the visit to Germany, he carried away the idea con- 
veyed in Christian David’s sermon as the main result, to which 
must be added the advantage that must have accrued from the 
suggestive observations of the Moravian religious government 
to such directing powers as his. But scarcely more than this. 
Notwithstanding praises which he bestowed upon the sect when he 
came back, he was not thoroughly satisfied, and a hint he gave in 
a letter to Count Zinzendorff, about hoping to have an opportunity 
of speaking freely on a few things of which he did not approve, 
must have shown the high-born heresiarch that, after all, he was 
not going to make a vassal of Wesley. The English leader 
resumed the management of the religious societies which he had 
formed in London upon his visit to Germany. They began to 
spread, and manifestations of a peculiar kind were brought about 
by his preaching. These phenomena consisted in violent, agoniz- 
ing, bodily convulsions, attending mental struggles of equal 
vehemence, the people so affected screaming, roaring, rolling, and 
dashing on the ground in a way that often resembled the demoniacs 
we read of in Scripture. These conflicts lasted some time, more or 
less, and then were succeeded by a state of complete tranquillity, 
in which these sufferers declared themselves in a moment perfectly 
assured of the forgiveness of their sins. A rich collection of such 
experiences may be made up out of Wesley’s Journal. ‘hey will 
be variously accounted for, according to the view taken of the re- 
sults which followed, and of mental states generally, outside and 
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beyond the normal, undisturbed condition of every-day life. That 
there is a powerful physical sympathy of mind upon mind, no one 
who has either addressed a large multitude, or observed the 
demeanour of mobs, when under some powerful excitement, will 
deny. But we, who believe that super and preter-natural agency 
is always at work, and at some periods more plain to the senses 
than at others ; and who see what is evident, that all the strange 
agitation Wesley set in motion ended in the formation of a sect 
which is one of the widest-spread and most powerful of those that 
have pullulated from the stock of Lutheranism, will be quite pre- 
pared to ascribe it to the deceiving spirit which can simulate the 
repose of Christian confidence, as easily as he can rend the body 
and mind of those temporarily in his power. In saying this, we 
speak of the phenomena on a large scale ; not of this case or that, 
which could only be justly examined upon knowledge of the state 
of the individual heart ; and of that Wesley and the other leaders 
could have in most cases none. His own account of what he saw 
is generally very disappointing. Being preoccupied himself with 
his own persuasions, obtained on the same principle, he took for 
granted, when he saw a person in the congregation drop down, 
quiver, writhe, sweat, scream, and then all of a sudden pass off into 
meek repose, that this result came of the spirit of God. In a 
curious correspondence with his brother Samuel, who represented 
the old school of Anglicanism, and felt not the least inclination to 
sympathize with fanaticism, John alleges cases, which, however 
strange, might be more likely to influence reasonable minds than 
the monotonous repetition of the scenes we have noticed. He 
refers to several instances of conversion wrought “ either in sleep or 
during a strong representation to the eye of their minds of Christ, 
either on the cross or in glory”; and asserted that such con- 
versions were proved genuine, not by tears and sighs only, “ but 
from the whole tenour of their lives ; till then many ways wicked, 
from that time holy, just and good.” Such testimony may be ad- 
mitted to the fact that their lives underwent a visible and per- 
manent change outwardly for the better. Whether that change 
was not such as to substitute sins of a far more subtle and deceiv- 
ing character for those palpable vices and passions of which they 
had previously been the slaves, is another matter. We know 
nothing of the history of the individuals, to whom possibly the 
Catholic faith was never presented. But we can form a notion of 
this spiritual change Wesley contemplated in his own conversion, 
and by it can judge without any lack of charity of what such other 
cases may often have been. A self-examination of his (quoted 
by Southey, vol. i. p. 212), which we condense as follows, cer- 
tainly shows a singular elevation of religious pride even in its very 
expressions of humility. He applies to himself certain tests of 
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conversion, referring to the words of S. Paul: “ If any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature.” I. Such a man “judges himself to 
be altogether fallen short of the glorious image of God ; to haveno 
good thing abiding in him, but all that is corrupt and abominable ; 
in a word, to be wholly earthly, sensual, and devilish, a motley 
mixture of beast and devil”’—language that ought not to be used 
of a Christian soul supposed to be in a state of grace, and convey- 
ing the Lutheran idea of the corrupt mass acting independently 
of the faith energizing in the same composed man. But Wesley 
proceeds: ‘‘ Thus, by the grace of God in Christ, I judge of my- 
self. Therefore I am in this respect a new creature.” (2.) “ His 
judgment concerning happiness is new. . . . He knows there can 
be no happiness on earth but in the enjoyment of God. . . . Thus, 
by the grace of God in Christ, I judge of happiness. Therefore I 
am in this respect a new creature. (3.) His judgment respecting 
holiness is new. . . . He sees it is the life of God in the soul, the 
image of God fresh stamped on the heart. . . . Thus, by the grace 
of God in Christ, I judge of holiness. Therefore, &c. II. His 
designs are new. It is the design of his life not to heap up trea- 
sures upon earth, not to gain the praise of men . . . but to regain 
the image of God, to have the life of God again planted in his 
soul. This, by the grace of God in Christ is the true design of my 
life. - Therefore, &c. III. His desires are new, and the whole 
train of his passions and inclinations, they are now set on the 
things of heaven. Here Wesley hesitates a little. “I dare not 
say | am a new creature in this respect, for other desires often 
arise in my heart, but they do not reign. 1 put them all under 
my feet through Christ which strengtheneth me; therefore I believe 
that He is creating me anew in this also.” IV. Wesley then 
compares his own conversation with that of the true convert, 
always seasoned with salt, and fit to minister grace to the hearers. 
** So is mine,” he boldly declares, ‘‘ by the grace of God in Christ. 
Therefore,” &c., as before. V. The actions of such a man are new. 
“The tenor of his life singly points at the glory of God, all his 
substance and time are devoted thereto : whether he eats or drinks, 
or whatever he does, it either springs from, or leads to the love of 
God andman. Such, by the grace of God in Christ,” says Wesley, 
‘is the tenor of my life; therefore, in this respect, I am a new 
creature.” ‘‘ But St. Paul tells us elsewhere, the fruit of the spirit 
ts love, peace, joy, &c. Wesley finds a measure of these in him- 
self, viz., of peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, temper- 
ance; yet others he finds not. ‘I cannot,” he says, “find in 
myself the love of God or of Christ”; he admits he has deadness 
and wanderings in prayer, rarely more than a cold attention at 
Holy Communion, no settled, lasting joy in the Holy Ghost, nor 
such a peace as excludes the possibility of fear or doubt. That on 
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the whole, though he has not the (proper) witness of the spirit 
with his spirit that he is a child of God, much less in the full 
sense of the word in Christ a new creature, still he trusts he has 
a measure of faith, and is accepted in the Beloved. Now we ask, 
does this self-examination show Christian humility? Can we 
imagine such a paper written by §. Francis de Sales or 8. Alphon- 
sus Liguori, or the B. John Berchmans? or, not to take examples 
from the recent Catholic divines, could we imagine it coming from 
either 8. Bernard, or from S. Augustine? On the contrary, a 
self-satisfaction, almost a conceit, seems to inspire it throughout, 
leaving a most painful impression on the mind. It is a kind of 
Litany of self-glorification. True it is, the parenthesis ‘‘ by the 
grace of God in Christ,” precedes each of those “ Therefores,”’ 
which introduces such very pleasing conclusions about his own 
state; but the instinct of the least-instructed Catholic would shrink 
from them, in spite of the thin veil of this formula. A mind thus 
self-satisfied would, we venture to say, have been in less danger 
if living in what it admitted to be sin, because the latter condition 
admits of far easier remedy. Wesley’s little treatise, ‘‘ The Cha- 
racter of a Methodist,” where we may suppose his peculiar doctrines 
rather under than over-stated, displays this same self-satisfaction 
quite as offensively :— 


All that is in his soul is holiness to the Lord. There is not a motion in 
his heart, but is according to His will. As he loves God, so he keeps His 
commandments. Not only some or most of them, but all, from the least 
to the greatest . . . In all his employments, he not only aims at this [the 
glory of God], but actually attains it... These are the marks of a true 
Methodist. (“ Works,” vol. vi. pp. 397-399.) 


The spiritual pride displayed by Wesley in this singular internal 
review of his mind we have quoted is exhibited outwardly in a 
letter he wrote, shortly before his Aldersgate-street converson, to 
his old friend and spiritual adviser, William Law. The letter 
surprises one, not so much for its utter want of humility, as for 
its want of tact and even good sense, coming from such a man as 
Wesley. He criticises in very unsparing terms the spirit of Law’s 
teaching, which he had once so much admired, but which he now 
regarded as imposing an intolerable yoke upon the soul, and con- 
trasts it with the doctrine of a holy man (alluding to Peter 
Bohler), who had taught him to strip himself of his own works 
and to flee to Christ. And he rudely demanded of Law how he 
would answer it to their common Lord that he never gave him that 
advice? Besides which, he gives his former pastor and master 
some very plain advice as to his roughness of manner and sour 
behaviour. Law replied to this much more calmly than might 
have been expected, yet rather with the self-possession of a mature 
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mind than with even the semblance of that grand desideratum of 
all these Protestant saints—humility. Wesley would seem to 
have administered his rebukes in various directions. His elder 
brother Samuel and his wife came in for their share, possibly 
deserved, their fault being a habit of speaking too freely about 
their neighbours, for which John Wesley thought it would do them 
good to read the character of ‘‘ Susurrus ” in one of Law’s books. 
Mrs. Wesley, to use a phrase of the present day, “did not see it.” 
Samuel, a respectable parson of the old school, in vain tried to curb 
in the fanaticism of his brother, but evidently with no sort of 
confidence that his lectures would have any effect. 

“As I told Jack,” writes Samuel to their mother, ‘‘I am not 
afraid that the Church should excommunicate him, discipline is at 
too low an ebb, but that he should excommunicate the Church. It 
is pretty near it.” The Anglican Bishops of the day appear, in 
fact, to have been as much embarrassed with the Methodists as 
their successors have now been for a generation with the Puseyites 
and Ritualists. Their earnest desire was quieta non movere, but 
Wesley and his followers wished exactly the opposite, and more- 
over wished this opposite, without formally quitting the establish- 
ment. ‘lhe two Wesleys, in an interview with Bishop Gibson of 
London, attempted to drive him into a corner, and say whether or 
no he inhibited from re-baptizing in the case of disputed baptism, 
(a question foreign to the Methodist movement proper, and part of 
their early stage of opinion). ‘‘ Oh, why will you push matters to 
an extreme ?”’ sighed the poor Bishop, thus goaded. Pulpit after 
pulpit was closed to them. In Bristol, Whitefield braved the 
threats of withdrawal of license and excommunication on the part 
of authority, a sword that could now be hardly drawn from its 
rusty scabbard—and boldly took to field-preaching, with such suc- 
cess as showed that he had hit upon a plan which the mind of 
large classes of people at the time were ready for ; Wesley saw the 
moment had arrived for it, and followed Whitefield’s example. It 
characterizes Wesley’s career throughout (and this is well shown 
by Miss Wedgewood), that he rather used opportunities than made 
them, acted not so much on a preconceived system, as accepted 
ideas that sprang out of circumstances, and sometimes were first 
suggested by minds greatly inferior to his. The usual physical 
manifestations attended his addresses at Bristol, which, strange to 
say, had not at first been obtained by Whitefield, though certainly 
the most impassioned of the two orators. Miss Wedgwood appears 
to think Wesley’s writings do not explain this power, and that to 
modern readers they are dry. We cannot say that we should form 
the same opinion, They rather remind us of Talleyrand’s criti- 
cism on the speeches of Robespierre:—Ce jeune homme tra loin, 
car il croit tout ce quildit. It was through the reason that 
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Wesley acted uron the passions, not upon the reason through the 
passions, and, if we mistake not, the former method, in the hands 
of a speaker who believes all he says, will effect ten times more 
than the feminine, and, in reality, weaker agency of appeals to 
the heart, not resting on the strong foundation of reason. 

We may admire this great natural gift of Wesley’s simply as an 
instrument, but it was one which he used in a self-ordained mission. 
He had been practically excluded from the pulpits of his Church. 
What would a saint have done under such circumstances? Sup- 
pose S. Ignatius, 8S. Francis Xavier, or S. Alphonsus forbidden by 
the bishops of a whole region to preach. The result undoubtedly 
would have been their giving up their heart’s desire at the first 
hint of authority, and betaking themselves to prayer, which no 
bishop could forbid. Wesley takes to field-preaching, and regards 
all England, or the world, as his parish. His career deserves stu- 
dying in another point of view, as a process, on the one hand, of 
the successive expulsion of views and influences which he outgrew, 
on the other, of the gradual construction and organization from 
within, of a system of which he was the author and autocrat. He 
was born in Anglicanism, and he retains it, in a certain sense, to 
his dying day, though he more and more threw off its control. He 
first gets rid of what we may call the slough that Law’s writings 
had enwrapped him with. Next he flings off Moravianism ; then 
he excludes Calvinism ; finally, by exercising the act of ordination, 
he initiated a new schism, and only the effete condition of his 
Church prevented his acts being condemned as such. Every step, 
right or wrong abstractedly as it might be, tended to make Wesley 
Wesleyan, to bring him nearer the position which belongs to him 
in the history of Protestantism, that of a new off-shoot from the 
stock of the Reformation. 

The split from Moravianism was due to the incongruity of the 
principles, both true and false, which the two parties respectively held. 
The Moravians placed in great prominence the fact that men were 
and could rot but be sinners. No doubt this doctrine was placed 
by them in a false light, and was understood in the Lutheran sense 
already explained. Still, take it out of their system, and apart 
from exaggeration, we may call it a fragment of truth retained by 
them. Wesley, on the contrary, proclaimed the doctrine of per- 
fection as the Methodist testimony, the peculiar doctrine committed 
to their trust. He qualified it certainly in such a manner as to 
make it not inconsistent with the liability to venial sin; never- 
theless, as we have seen, he practically failed to make humility its 
basis, and so corrupted the truth which he had either retained or 
recovered. The Moravians again based their system upon an exact 
order, and the repose which attends order under all circumstances. 
Something of the doctrine of Quiet which characterized a different 
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school, pervaded their idea of religion. Hence they disliked the 
wild excitements and convulsive devotion of the early Methodists, 
a variance which made itself soon felt, and proved that the Metho- 
dist idea as it gained form and consciousness, could not long tole- 
rate combination with the Moravians. The Moravians allowed of 
no degrees in faith or of any justifying faith short of assurance ; 
Wesley, strongly as he held in his earlier stage to what we may 
call the assurance of the moment, the conviction that hic et nunc 
a man is in God’s favour, yet tended to soften this in explanation, 
and at a later period did not think a consciousness of acceptance 
essential. The Moravians treated with comtempt the use of ex- 
ternal means, of sacraments, and good works before acceptance. 
Wesley regarded such a doctrine with horror. And in general, 
there was evidently a moral discord between the sects, which came 
to a crisis in 1740, during Wesley’s absence at Bristol, under the 
influence of a Moravian from Germany, Molther. Like an able 
leader Wesley took the initiative, and summoned those who held 
his views to follow him. Next year Zinzendorff came to England, 
and had an interview with Wesley, the record of which (their con- 
versation was held in Latin) is one of the most curious monuments 
of the history of Methodism. To bring Wesley round would have 
been a difficult task for any one, but the dictatorial haughtiness 
exhibited in Zinzendoff’s share of the dialogue shows that, what- 
ever his talents, he was no less deficient in tact and self-command 
than he was in Christian humility. We have already summarized 
the doctrine he set forth, but it will be interesting to translate 
some of the most remarkable sentences, in which it 1s expressed in 
Zinzendorff’s own words. He said:— 


I recognize no inherent perfection in this life. This is the error of errors. 
I persecute it with fire and sword throughout the whole world. I trample 
upon it, I consign it to utter destruction. Christ is our only perfection. 
He who follows inherent perfection, denies Christ. All Christian perfec- 
tion is imputed, not inherent. A believer is holy only in Christ. He has 
no holiness at all in himself. The love of God and his neighbour are legal 
sanctity, not evangelical. Evangelical sanctity is faith. A Christian is 
not more holy, if he loves more, nor less holy, if he loves less. Sanctifica- 
tion and justification are at the same instant, and admit not of more or of 
less. A believer never increases in the love of God. We spit and trample 
upon all self-denial. As believers we do all we wish and no more. We 
lavtgh at all mortification. No purification precedes perfect love. 


It is to Wesley’s honour that he ‘shrank from doctrines like 
these. His good sense, as well as the reading in which his mind 
had been steeped at an earlier time of his life, brought the ob- 
vious objections to them readily before his mind. Thus, he asked 
Zinzendorff :—‘‘ Is not a father in Christ more holy than an infant, 
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just born?” And, “ does not a believer increase daily in the love 
of God?” And again, “ What does the Apostle Paul mean by 
his renovamur de die in diem”? To this last very pertinent 
question, Zinzendorff could only give the silly answer. ‘I will 
tell you. Iflead is changed into gold, it is gold the first day and 
the second and the third. And so it is renewed from day to day. 
But it is never more gold than it is the first day.” Wesley 
naturally exclaimed, ‘‘I thought we had to increase in grace !” 
He might have told Zinzendorff that the transmutation of metals 
was hardly the comparison to make, where, by the very terms of 
the question, the original object is a being, not a thing. For all 
that, however, and though Wesley in this discussion was practically 
on the side of truth, still Zinzendorff’s doctrine had been the sting 
which in the first instance, inflamed his mind, and perhaps he 
saved a remnant of his orthodoxy at the expense of consistency. A 
more powerful cause of separation was in truth the discovery, more 
and more felt every day, that the Moravians differed ethically from 
the Methodists. They had sprung from different causes, and were 
different moral creations. The wild and revolting symbolism that 
characterized their early teaching had no attractions for Wesley, 
and he disliked the decisive manner in which Moravianism cut 
itself off from surrounding Christianity. This he himself never 
really desired, and it was only circumstances that forced him to a 
certain extent into the mould of a sect;separate from Anglicanism 
which after his death, his party were led still more to assume. We 
may here notice that the Moravian system favoured what we 
should call a devotion to our Lord’s Passion, that forms a strange 
admixture in such a theology. Some specimens in this style from 
their hymns are quoted by Southey. Like most fragments of 
Catholic teaching, they would be sure to be distorted, when taken 
out of their proper connection. Wesley seems to have disliked the 
mystical, ardent manner of expression indulged in by the Moravians. 
On the other hand, Methodism was accused very persistently, of 
an approximation to Catholic ideas and practices, which we shall 
notice at the conclusion of this article. 

It remained for Wesley, having got rid of Moravianism, to elimi- 
nate another element with which his mind was unable to work,— 
that of Calvinism, or the doctrine of election and reprobation as 
held by the Calvinist school. It may appear strange that, holding 
as passionately as he did to the idea of what we may call the as- 
surance of the moment, of the certainty of his salvation at any 
given instant, he should have declined to extend that assurance in- 
definitely, or rather, infinitely. For if a man’s salvation is certain 
now, and that by a divine, infallible assurance, his fall afterwards 
would surely be inconsistent with such a certainty, supposed to 
have been attained at the given moment. But Wesley’s feelings and 
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reason united in rejecting the notion that the goodness of God 
could doom a number of souls to be lost, do what they would, in 
which thorough-going Calvinists saw no more difficulty than in the 
creation of noxious animals. Moreover, his ideas of perfection, as 
attainable by a Christian, refused to harmonize with the Calvinist 
principle which, like the Moravian, regarded sin as something 
wholly external. Carried to an extreme, the latter doctrine is 
Antinomian, and strikes at the foundation of the moral law, and, 
consistently, it cannot but do so. The believer is supposed to have 
no righteousness but Christ’s. Of himself he is made up of sin, and 
that which is so constituted, cannot but sin, though its sins are 
nothing whilst it holds to faith. Far, indeed, are we from saying 
that this shocking idea rules the minds of the many people who 
desire to obey the truth, but have never been entangled in 
Calvinistic opinions. Wesley, however, dreaded Antinomianism, 
and had a horror of the darker side of Calvinism. His disciple and 
colleague in the early action of Methodism, Whitefield, whilst too 
soft a thinker to feel the difficulty of reprobation, was powerfully 
attracted to that of election. As dealt with in the Calvinistic 
theory, however, the one implied the other. The split began as 
early as 1739, when Wesley preached a sermon against Predestina- 
tion, which he printed, in obedience to a supposed Divine direction, 
obtained by drawing a lot, a characteristic practice of his, in which 
he imitated the Moravians. However, for the present, it was 
suppressed. Long correspondence followed, the weaker, vainer, 
but more affectionate mind ineffectually attempting, by passionate, 
fanatical appeals to draw his stronger, prouder, and more reasoning 
spirit over to views which the latter had once for all rejected. 
There is generally, in such a controversy, some error or other com- 
mitted in judgment which widens the inevitable separation. Such 
an error was Whitefield’s allusion to a former lot- drawing of 
Wesley’s in a matter affecting Whitefield’s own movements, in 
which Wesley admitted himself to have been misled. Wesley 
publicly tore in pieces the printed letter of his old friend which 
contained this decided breach of confidence. At last, in 1741, 
came one of those shocks that portend disruption. A lay-preacher, 
John Cennick, took upon himself to be the standard-bearer of the 
Calvinistic revolt against Wesley, and wrote to urge White- 
field to come and stay the plague. Wesley, with consummate tact 
and decision, expelled Cennick and his followers from the Band- 
Society, of which they were members; and on Whitefield’s return 
from America, the differences were so recognized by both parties, 
that although a personal reconciliation did take place, the lines of 
Arminianism and Calvinistic Methodism became quite distinct. 
It was not, however, till 1771 that the final breach took place, when 
Lady Huntingdon, the patroness and foundress of the latter as a sect, 
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insisted on two pensionaries at T'revecca disavowing the famous 
Minutes of Conference, in which Wesley, the year before, had put 
forth distinctly works as a condition of salvation. A superficiai 
accommodation indeed took place after that, which could hardly 
have deceived the clear-headed of either side. The internal orga- 
nization of Wesleyanism all this time was proceeding rapidly, as it 
seems in the distance of a century, yet not hastily, and gaining 
each development by clever management of circumstances. The 
institution of classes and class-leaders arose simply from the neces- 
sity of collecting money from the poor, which it struck some 
practical head would be best effected by dividing them into sets of 
a dozen, one member undertaking to visit the rest and collect,— 
an excellent basis for religious inspection. Then followed the 
weekly meeting of the class, and Methodist religious society soon 
formed itself. Lay-preaching, and, at last (a thing which Wesley 
adopted éxav dexdvre ye Avy), ordination of ministers independ- 
ently of the established church ; in fact, distinct schism from 
what he himself regarded as a branch of the church, completed the 
creation of a new sect, which Methodism undoubtedly became. 
Like many heresies, it has grown out into a variety of divisions, 
in themselves of little interest to us, the importance of their study 
to the Catholic theologian arising chiefly from the extensive 
(though diminishing) hold that Methodism has over the lower 
middle class in English society. In a secondary way also, a certain 
degree of interest attaches to it, from the resemblance many ex- 
tern to the Church have thought they perceived between the 
religious manifestations of the sect before us and those of the 
spiritual life in Catholicism, particularly as exhibited in the 
biographies of Catholic saints. The elaborate work on this subject 
by the Anglican Bishop Lavington is a curious illustration of how 
much can be plausibly said by putting together two totally distinct 
ideas, and comparing them merely in their external aspect. He 
ransacks Ribadeneira and similar sources of information for all the 
telling stories he can find of the zeal and fervour, imitable and not 
imitable, of the great missionary and mystical saints, like S. 
Ignatius, 8. Peter Nolasco, 8. Antony of Padua, 8. Catherine of 
Sienna, and the rest, and caps them with tales from Whitefield and 
Wesley. No doubt exhibitions of religious ardour, earnest, 
thorough-going devotion, uncompromising zeal, must have an 
external resemblance, from whatever root they spring, be it Catholic 
or Methodist, Mahometan or Montanist. Bishop Lavington, how- 
ever, forgot that a religion which has none of this can never repre- 
sent that religion which was to go forth and make disciples of all 
nations. In whatever degree the Methodists had this fervour, 
there was stuff in them we should rejoice to have seen Catholicized. 
But such gifts, even with the faith, do not always argue charity, 
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and they may always be simulated by the deeper forms of heresy 
and other false religions. 

That there was in Wesley's mind a certain natural affinity to 
the Catholic religion we should admit. His early studies and 
habits are enough to show it, as well as the line he took, from his 
own point of view, against Calvinism. Several passages of his 
writings also confirm this. Thus he several times quotes De Renty, 
and particularly in his sermon on Temptation (Works, vol. x. p. 
48), where he calls him “that excellent man.” He had the sense 
at least to see the greatness of 8. Ignatius, whose Life he calls ‘‘ a 
surprising book ;” and this in the eighteenth century, when it was 
the fashion to call 8. Ignatius a madman, is worth notice, whatever 
Wesley might say about the badness of his cause (ib. vol. ii. p. 
164). And even in the case of conversion to the Catholic Church, 
in spite of enormous prejudices, he still, towards the very end of his 
life (in 1786), contended that the convert might have religion, 
which he interpreted to be ‘‘ the mind which was in Christ Jesus, 
enabling us to walk as He walked ” (vol. xvi. p. 143). Instances 
of conversion appear to have occurred more frequently than one is 
apt to suppose in those days. Thus, in 1765, Wesley asks, “ What 
wonder is it that we have so many converts to Popery, and so few 
to Protestantism ; when the former are sure to want for nothing, 
and the latter are almost sure to starve ?”’ (vol. iv. p. 263). [We 


italicize the passage, because it is a statement that sounds oddly, 
comparing it with the state of things at the present day.] Wesley’s 
liberality, however, by no means prevented his adopting a simply 
Protestant line as a controversialist ; and passages like those we 
have quoted, compared with examples that might be largely given 
of the latter description, read painfully when we attempt to apply 
to his case the doctrine of invincible ignorance. 








Arr. VI.—CASTANIZA’S SPIRITUAL CONFLICT 
AND CONQUEST. 


The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. By Dom J. CastanizA, 0.S.B. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by Canon VauecHan, Monk of the English 
Benedictine Congregation. Reprinted from the old English translation 
of 1652. London : Burns & Oates. 1874. 


The Spiritual Conflict, or the Arraignment of the Spirit of Selfe-love and 
Sensuality at the Barre of Truth and Reason. First published in 
Spanish by the Reverend Father Joun Castaniza, a Benedictine Monk 
of Onna ; afterwards put into Latine, Italian, German, French, and now 
lastly into the English tongue, according to the Originall Copy. With 
many profitable Additions and Explications. The Second Edition. 
At Paris. 1652. 

The First Treatise of the Spirituall Conquest ; or a plain Discovery of the 
Ambuscado’s, and wily Stratagems of our Enemies, in this our Daily 
War-fare. Enabling the Christian Warrier to foresee and avoid them. 
At Paris. 1651. 

The Second Treatise of the Spirituall Conquest ; or, The Use and Practice of 
those necessary weapons, which are prescribed in the Treatise of the 
Spiritual Conflict. Here methodically managed and drawn into seven 
Exercises, Affective Acts or Aspirations, according to the dayes of the 
Week. At Paris. 1651. 

The Third Treatise of the Spirituall Conquest ; or, The Ascent of the pious 
soul by Steps and Degrees of Vertues, to the happy Mountain of Perfec- 
tion. At Paris. 1651. 

The Fourth Treatise of the Spirituall Conquest ; or, The Triumph of the 
elevated Soul, in the amorous embraces of her Divine Spouse. At Paris. 
1651. 

The Fifth Treatise of the Spirituall Conquest ; Containing The choicest 
Mazims of Mysticall Divinity. Dilated with points of Practice, Affec- 
tions and Elevations. At Paris. 1651. 


E have transcribed, in addition to the title of the new 
issue of the “ Spiritual Conflict and Conquest,” the 
detailed titles contained in the old English version of the 
seventeenth century from which it has been reprinted. They 
show, as well as anything else, both the nature of the work 
and the way in which it is put together. Canon Vaughan has 
given us a very interesting and valuable reprint. From a 
literary point of view, it is interesting to have reproduced a 
book written in the seventeenth-century English, in which so 
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many sturdy confessors and earnest men wrote books that are 
now preserved with veneration in our libraries. There were 
more Catholic books written in English during the seventeenth 
century than there have been during the nineteenth. There 
is much solidity and good workmanship in these seventeenth- 
century books. ‘Their writers are men who have something 
to say, and who have been well taught how to say it. They 
write for a large but limited class—for the numerous English 
gentlefolk who, all over the West and the North of England, 
or in many a town of Flanders and Northern France, still 
held the true Faith in daily difficulties and with diminishing 
means; for the English clergy who wanted books of con- 
troversy or of asceticism in the seminaries and in their hiding- 
places; for the bands of monks and nuns, recruited from 
many an English country-house, which were establishing 
themselves wherever there was a point near enough the 
English shores to enable them to get into England when they 
should be called either to brave the dangers of persecution or 
to reclaim their ancient abbeys and convents. Their style is 
sensible and serious, though oftentimes long-winded, and 
always quaint. There is a print in the 1651 edition of the 
“* Conquest,’”” now open before us, in which a small and 
heavily-clad Angel is conducting a Pilgrim ; and the Pilgrim 
wears a tall, broad-flapped hat, and an ample tunic girt up in 
heavy feids over another tunic ; his feet are bare and his arms 
to the elbow, and both arms and ancles are stout and service- 
able ; his neck is open, he bears a young ash-tree for a staff, 
and his face is broad and flat. He is an emblem of some 
point of practical divinity, but he is also an emblem of the 
books that used to be written for him when he was to be seen 
on this earth—the stout little volumes of home-spun good 
sense, of down-right argument, of masterly direction, of 
pathetic spiritual experience, which some few years ago man 
of us used to consider merely as “ old books,” but which the 
progress of enlightenment is urging able editors to hunt up 
on the remote shelves of libraries, and to bring out with 
modern print, modern paper, modern binding, and also with 
modern prefaces and notes, stating who they are and how 
admirable they are. 

But the special interest of the present reprint is that the 
first treatise contained in it, the “ Spiritual Conflict,” is 
claimed as the original of the world-famous “ Spiritual Com- 
bat.” Most readers are aware of the conflict of opinion 
regarding the authorship of this celebrated book. We have 
no intention of pretending to decide the question. Perhaps 
it will never be decided. Pére Brignon, of the Society of 
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Jesus, writing more than 150 years ago, says with emphasis, 
“Tl en sera done du Combat Spirituel, comme de I’Imita- 
tion de Jésus-Christ ; on le lira éternellement, il fera partout 
de grands fruits ; et on ne scaura jamais certainement qui l’a 
composé.” ‘This may be so, but still it may be allowed us to 
review what evidence there is. D. Lorenzo Scupoli was a 
saintly Theatine who died at Naples in the year 1620. D. 
Juan de Castaniza was a holy Benedictine, a Spaniard, a 
monk of the monastery of S. Saviour at Onna, in Old Castile, 
who died at Salamanca in 1599. These are the two names 
for whom, severally, rival commentators claim the authorship 
of the “ Spiritual Combat.” It must be observed, however, 
that it is admitted on all hands that Scupoli wrote the greater 
part of the ‘Combat ” as we now have it; no one claims for 
Castaniza that he was the author, in the full sense, of that 
admirable little work which so many Saints have praised. 
What is claimed for the Benedictine is this—that he wrote 
the first sketch or text, to which Scupoli afterwards furnished 
“enlargements ” and explanations. And every one who has 
handled and examined old editions of the “ Spiritual Combat ” 
is aware that it was not at first published in the shape in 
which we have it now. The ordinary edition consists of 66 
chapters.* ‘There are older editions with only 60; and still 
older ones with only 33; whilst the earliest Italian edition, 
published in 1589, contains not more than 24. ‘There is the 
Latin edition of Loriche in 40 chapters ; and we have before 
us an English translation of the year 1698, “revised and 
recommended” by Dr. Richard Lucas (a Welshman, who 
became a London rector and prebendary of 8. Paul’s), in 
which the number of chapters is 36 ; though the exact number 
is due partly to the suppression of the chapters on our Lady 
and the Saints. The earliest Italian edition was printed at 
Venice in 1589. This was ten years before the death of 
Castaniza. The date of the earliest Spanish edition cannot 
be ascertained. Scupoli was, in 1589, living in retirement 
and prayer at Venice. The first edition has no author’s 
name; in the second and third the title-page has “By a 
Servant of God.” It is not tfil 1593 that an edition (printed 
at Milan) attributes the work to the Theatines, and it is 
eleven years later (1610) before the name of Lorenzo Scupoli 
appears on the title-page. Now there is extant a very old 
English translation “from the Italian.” The copy before us 
is so defaced that no date or place can be deciphered, but it is 





* Dr. Pusey’s translation (1846) has only 63 chapters ; but he leaves out 
chaps. 48, 49, and 50, which treat of prayer to our Lady and the Saiats. 
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known that it was printed at Louvain in 1598. It contains a 
curious dedication—or rather the translation of an original 
dedication—by ‘‘ Hierome, Count of Portia, the elder,” “ to 
the right reverend Mothers, the Abbesse and Sisters of the 
Monastery of S. Andrew in Venice ;” and it professes to be a 
translation from a work written in Italian “by a servant of 
God.” Count Jerome, of Portia, whoever he was (the name, 
in its connection with Venice and the year 1598, inevitably 
suggests the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice”), does more than dedi- 
cate the book. He claims to be its first editor. He says, in 
the English version of his dedication, ‘‘ Having in my hands 
at this time some written papers concerning the mortification 
of our passions (of the which thing I have so many times 
discoursed with you), I thought it good for your great comfort 
and help to put them in print, and to dedicate them unto you.” 
It is evident, from these words, that the “servant of God” 
was either the Count himself (writing under a pseudonym) or, 
what is more probable, that the author employed or allowed 
the Count to print his MS. But this much seems certain— 
that a MS. of the “Spiritual Conflict” was printed for the 
first time at Venice, and dedicated to the Nuns of 8. Andrew’s. 
And if so, it would appear that the original can hardly have 
been written in Spanish. 

The well-known words of S. Francis de Sales also point to 
its having been originally written in Italian. He distinctly 
declares that it was given to him by a Theatine when he was 
a student at Padua, and that it was written by a member of 
that Order.* §. Francis went to Padua in 1584, and remained 
there till 1591. He must, therefore, have received one or 
other of the very earliest Italian editions. And he might 
easily have had one, for Padua is only twonty miles from Venice, 
and in those days there was constant and quick communica- 
tion by water between the two cities. 

It is somewhat difficult to reconcile Castaniza’s claims with 
these facts. If Castaniza wrote the first sketch of the “‘ Com- 
bat,” then it must have been republished, in Italian, at 
Venice, ten years before his death. It seems difficult to 
accept the possibility of this, especially if Castaniza did not 
write it in the early part of his life. It is difficult to suppose 
that S. Francis de Sales, at least eight years before the 
writer’s death, should have a copy given him by a Theatine, 
in Italian, and should be led to believe without hesitation that 





* These words of S. Francis, for which neither Canon Vaughan nor Dr. 
Pusey supplies a reference, do not occur in ordinary editions of the 
“Esprit.” They will be found, however, in the unmutilated edition as 
reprinted by the Abbé Depéry, Paris (Gaume fréres), 1840, 1. xiv., ch. 16. 
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it was written by a Theatine, and had become as much a text- 
book for Theatines as the “ Exercises” of 8. Ignatius for 
Jesuits. At the same time, it must be confessed that there 
is a large amount of all but first-hand evidence and of 
respectable authority for Castaniza’s claim. The Latin trans- 
lation by Loriche, published at Douai in 1612, expressly 
states that Castaniza wrote the “ Pugna Spiritualis,” and 
wrote it in Spanish. All through the seventeenth century 
editions kept coming out, in French, English, or Latin, from 
Paris, Douai, and London, with the name of Castaniza on the 
title-page. Not to mention the translation “‘ recommended ” 
by Dr. Lucas and printed in London in 1698 (which was a 
translation from the French, probably that of Gerberon), we 
may take, as a sample of a dozen others, the English transla- 
tion from which the present reprint has been taken. It was 
printed at Paris in 1652—the first edition 1651.* The 
translators’ ‘‘ advertisement” unhesitatingly states that they 
have consulted the “original Spanish” of Castaniza. We 
have not been able to consult the French translation of 
Gerberon, which is the edition named by Mabillon in his 
catalogue of authors for students, and which must have 
appeared before the end of the seventeenth century ; but we 
have Father Vaughan’s authority for saying that Gerberon 
claimed to have the author’s Spanish MS. before him whilst 
making his translation. If Gerberon had the Spanish MS., 
and if the early Venice edition was printed from an Italian 
MS., as we have seen above, the only possible explanation 
seems to be that some Italian had had access to the very first 
issue of the Spanish original, and had made a translation, 
which he brought over to Venice, where it was speedily 
printed. There is no intrinsic impossibility in this. Of all 
places in the world, next to Paris, and perhaps we might even 
say before Paris, Venice was the city where a Spanish book 
would naturally be quickly translated and reprinted. Venice 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century was a first-rate 
power. She had ambassadors in every capital in Europe, and 
every European court had a first-class legation at Venice. 
She was a centre of trade, of politics, of theology, and of 
letters. It was a time when secular learning flourished in 
many a club and coterie, when many «a mind in Venice was 
half inclined to inaugurate the Reformation in Italy, and when 





* The editor states that he has never met with this edition (1651-2) in 
any catalogue. In the Bibliographer’s Manual of Lowndes there is given, 
under the name Castaniza, an English work called the “Christian Pilgrim,” 
1651, Paris. This is evidently an alternative title of the translation in 
question, or of a part of it. 
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the disputes with the Holy See were about to culminate in a 
defiance and an interdict, Spain fomenting the ill-feeling on 
both sides, and Henry IV. doing his best to mediate and make 
peace. Between Madrid and Venice there was constant and rapid 
interchange of everything that couriers could carry ; and for 
printing what was worth printing there were the famous Vene- 
tian presses, and the last of the Aldi had only just left the city 
with which their name is associated. So that if some devout 
Spanish gentleman, an admirer of Juan de Castaniza, had ob- 
tained from the monk, during the years when Castaniza was 
court-preacher and confessor, a copy of that ‘‘ Perfeccion de la 
Vida Cristiana” which we know he wrote, and which, it is 
alleged, contained the “ Spiritual Combat” in its primeval 
state, and had then proceeded to Venice in the train of some 
ambassador or prince and had given his MS. to an Italian 
religious, or allowed him to translate it; then we might say 
that we have an explanation of how it has come to pass that 
both a Spanish Benedictine and an Italian Theatine have 
been set down as the first author of the “‘ Spiritual Combat.” 
And here we leave the controversy, recommending those who 
are curious in editions and in matters of authorship to look 
through libraries wherein seventeenth-century literature is a 
feature—(and there are many such libraries up and down 
England, besides our great public collections)—and gather up 
the names, dates, places, and other notes of all the ‘ Conflicts,” 
“Combats,” “ Conquests,” ‘ Pilgrimages,” and “ Battles” 
they light upon in their researches. The question of the 
authorship of the “ Imitation” has been well fought out, and 
with fewer materials than might easily be available for a 
discussion of the authorship of the “ Spiritual Combat.” 
Meanwhile we cannot blame an enthusiastic editor if he 
accepts the conclusioas of Ziegelbauer and Mabillon. 

These remarks will have prepared the reader not to expect, 
in this reprint, the full text of that favourite spiritual book 
which perhaps, after the example of S. Francis de Sales, he 
has carried in his pocket for years. At the same time the 
old English editor, whom Canon Vaughan reprints, had not 
contented himself with simply reproducing that ‘ Spanish 
originall” which he claims to have had before him. He 
incorporates with Castaniza’s text a considerable number of 
Theatine “enlargements.” He does not say from what 
edition he takes these amplifications ; whether from an Italian 
or a French one, or from an early or a late. He has only the 
33 chapters which all but the very earliest editions have. 
Yet there was an edition printed at Paris in 1608, in French, 
which contains 66 ; and our old English editor evidently had 
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this translation before him. But he has not chosen to reprint 
all he found there. He has made his selections; or rather he 
seems to have been contented with the discretion in selection 
exercised by the Latin editor Loriche in 1612. The result is 
that we have here a reprint of the “Spiritual Combat ” 
which, as we have said, is a literary curiosity. Whether 
those who have been accustomed to the common edition will 
take to the present, with its greater brevity and comparatively 
primitive arrangement, we do not pretend to say. One 
reason, however, for giving it a trial we can state without 
hesitation ; it is written in very much better English. Our 
ordinary version is a translation, not from Scupoli’s Italian 
(which is full of point and energy, though slovenly in style, 
like most books of the period), but from the French of Pére 
Brignon. ‘This latter is an admirable translation in itself— 
spirited, terse, and extremely readable; but the English 
version which is made from it is both infected with French 
idiom and, being a translation of a translation, removed 
dangerously far from the original. A single specimen will 
serve to illustrate this. It shall be from the third chapter, 
entitled “ Confidence in God ” :— 


Ordinary English version. 


Is it possible that the amiable 
Shepherd, Who for upwards of thirty- 
three years sought after the lost 
sheep, through rough and thorny 
ways, with so much pain that it cost 
Him the last drop of His sacred 
blood ; is it possible, I say, that so 
good a Shepherd, seeing at last His 
strayed sheep returning to Him, 
with a design of being guided for 
the future by Him alone, and with 
a sincere, though yet perhaps but 
weak, intention to obey Him, He 
should not look upon it with pity, 
listen to its cries, and bear it upon 
His shoulders to the fold? Doubt- 
less He is greatly pleased to see it 
united again to the flock, and invites 
the angels to rejoice with Him on 
the occasion. 

(Ed. Manchester, p. 13.) 


The Reprint of the version of 1651. 


For how can it be possible that 
this holy and heavenly Shepherd, 


. Who, for full thirty-three years 


space hath so carefully run after this 
strayed sheep, so lovingly called it 
home to Himself, so painfully sought 
it and so dearly bought it with the 
price of His blood and loss of His 
life, should turn away His eyes of 
compassion from it when it cries, 
calls, and turns itself unto Him ? 
O how can He forget His promise, 
and not lay it upon His shoulders, 
and celebrate a feast of joy and jubi- 
lation with His heavenly citizens for 
its happy return ! (p. 13.) 


The ordinary version here translates Pére Brignon word for 
word; and although the Jesuit keeps pretty close to the 
Italian, it is, perhaps, the genius of the French language 
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which seems to prevent him from reproducing the Italian 
phrase without some perceptible inflation; and what was 
inflated in the French becomes flaccid in the English. For 
example, the charmingly weak final sentence beginning with 
“ doubtless ’”’ and ending with “on the occasion” is almost 
entirely Brignon’s own, and is dutifully reproduced, in a limp 
condition, by the good English translator. It is curious to 
observe, in turning over page after page of the common 
English version, how flat, tame, and prosaic sentence after 
sentence comes out ; how points seem to be missed and dry- 
ness to prevail. This reprint of the old English, on the other 
hand, brings out the author’s point with a sonorous ring of 
which no language is more capable than cleverly-handled 
English; and there is a warmth about its phrase and a 
homely unction, arising from the persistent use of “ vulgar ” 
words, which will go far to attract many fastidious and feeble- 
kneed Christians who are imperfect enough to find the greater 
number of spiritual books very dry. 

The “‘ Spiritual Combat ” itself is, of course, far above any 
praise or commendation that we can give. Its enormous 
success has been the effect, as far as we can see, of two 
causes ; first, its intrinsic worth as a sound, brief manual of 
spiritual life, but secondly, and chiefly, because it was the 
first thing of the kind. During the ages which preceded the 
invention of printing, “manuals” of any kind there were 
naturally none ; it was useless to compose hand-books when 
it was impossible to multiply them to such an extent as to 
put them into the hands which required them. As soon as 
the world began to use the great weapon of good and evil 
with which the inventor of the printing-press furnished it, the 
advantage of little books began to be seen. Whilst clerks 
brought out folios of divinity and scholars sumptuous editions 
of the classics, teachers began to write and print “ brief 
instructions,” “ primers,” and “ short and easy methods ” in 
grammar, in philosophy, in theology, and, finally, in asceticism. 
In one respect, there was little or no novelty in such a book 
as the “ Spiritual Combat.” Its doctrine, almost its arrange- 
ment, are to be had any day in the pages of John Cassian, 
whom all religious teachers, from S. Benedict downwards, 
had looked up to as their master in the science of spiritual 
life. And if any one wanted more detailed instruction, there 
was the “Secunda Secunde” of S. Thomas, in which the 
science of spirituality was engrafted on general ethics. But 
many a teacher and many a disciple wanted a less book than 
Cassian or the “Summa.” And it might almost be said that 
the very first book which succeeded in respectably supplying 
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this want was sure to be an immortal book. The four grand 
subjects of all instruction in the spiritual life—Perfection, 
Passion, Virtue, Prayer—whoever first put them down in 
clear, brief chapters, and gave them to the world in a 
“ pocket ” form, if he did not gain undying renown, it would 
only be because other men got hold of his book and managed 
to link their reputations with its glory. It is not that the man 
who originally sketched the “ Spiritual Combat ” was a 
common-place man. On the contrary, he must have been 
one of these geniuses (or saints) whose privilege or grace it is 
to give the world a new idea on a capital subject. Still, like 
all inventors, he was sure to come to be more admired than 
cared for. The “ Spiritual Combat”? was a book which was 
sure to be improved as time went on. It was improved by 
Scupoli up to the time of his death, until it grew to twice its 
original size—and it seems not unlikely that others besides 
Scupoli had a hand in the improvements. Soon, however, the 
improvements began to take the shape of independent books. 
The “ Introduction 4 la Vie dévote” is directly owing to the 
influence of the ‘“‘ Combat.” §. Francis reproduced the book 
which had been given him at Padua in his youth, and which 
he carried about him in his mature age—reproduced it with 
the stamp of his own saintly genius, taking off it, so to speak, 
the monastic cowl in which it originally appeared, and sending 
it into society in the pleasant and acceptable habit which a 
Saint like himself knew how to wear. About the same time 
the great Jesuit books were coming out—Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez, Jerome Platus, and afterwards Scaramelli. Such books 
did not render a manual unnecessary, but like all really 
scientific works of large extent, they made it necessary to 
recast the manuals which had hitherto been accepted. Every 
order began to have its own manual, every vice its own hand- 
book, and every virtue its own primer. We do not believe— 
we should not dare to say—that the ‘ Spiritual Combat” is 
an antiquated book. But it seems to us that its value as a 
manual of practice must decrease from year to year; for 
practice is a matter capable of being taught with continually 
improved method and fuller analysis. If the “Spiritual 
Combat ”’ is to retain its power—as no doubt it does retain its 
power—it must be by what we may be allowed to call its 
dynamic characteristics. It must be rather because it is a 
spring of emotion than because it is a rule, a measure, or a 
-uide-post. A book which can touch the heart never grows 
old. This, it is needless to observe, is the secret of the 
author of the “ Following of Christ.”” We have the warning 
of §. Francis de Sales that comparisons between the ‘‘ Combat” 
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and the “ Imitation” are somewhat odious. But we cannot 
be wrong in quoting the words in which he himself draws the 
comparison. He considered the special superiority of the 
“Combat” to consist in its order and in its going deeply into 
things, not stopping short at this or that practice, but giving 
principles. On the other hand, the “ Imitation,” with its 
apothegmatic style, was a better hand-book of prayer and 
contemplation.* ‘This means, that the “Imitation” speaks 
to the heart and the ‘“‘ Combat” is addressed to the head; 
and since it will always be true that motive power is more 
valuable than good machinery, so it will always be true that 
the former book will be preferred to the latter. The “ Imita- 
tion” is one of the great “mirrors of nature” which the 
world possesses. The universal human heart reads and studies 
itself in its chapters ; its “‘ wisdom is a mirror to the wisest ”’; 
and there is no human being but finds in it, for his own 
wants, sins, and sorrows, that absolute truth of suggestion 
which sets flowing the springs of his emotion and action, 
whilst analysis is only too apt to leave him cold and uncon- 
cerned. We are far from saying there is nothing of this in 
the “‘ Spiritual Combat.” There is a great deal of it; and 
what there is comes out very much more strongly in the old 
English version now reprinted. If any one will compare the 
following extract from Chapter XIII., “‘ How to Govern our 
Sensuality,” with the ordinary version, he wili be sensible 
how much of the power of a spiritual book depends on the use 
of language. 


When thou findest thy sense fastened upon some creature, reduce it in 
thy mind to its first nothingness, looking with the interior eye of thy soul 
upon thy sovereign Creator there present, who beautified it with this being ; 
and taking pleasure in Him alone thou mayest say :—“O divine and 
desirable Essence, how doth my heart leap for joy that Thou alone art the 
Infinite Beginning of all created being !” 

In like manner when thou takest notice of trees, plants, herbs, flowers, 
and such other things, thy understanding will soon distinguish how they 
have no life of themselves, but from that quickening Spirit which falls not 
under the sense of thy sight ; to Whom thou mayest thus break forth :— 
“ Behold the true Life, from Which, in Which, and by Which all creatures 
live and increase. O the lively and lovely contentment of my heart !” 

Also beholding brute beasts, let thy spirit soar up to thy God, the free 
bestower of all their sense and motion, saying :—“O prime Mover of all 
things, yet remaining in Thyself immovable, how great is my joy in Thy 
firm stability !” 

Moreover, when thy sense is touched and tickled with some rare beauty, 





* Esprit, xiv. 16. 
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separate with all speed that which appears to the eye from the inward 
spirit which appears not at all; and considering that all the outward fair- 
ness springs only from the invisible Fountain, say with a gladsome heart : 
—O the jubilation of my soul when it thinks on that eternal and immense 
Beauty, Which is the original source and essential cause of all created 
comeliness!” . . . . Stretching forth thy hand to any action, imagine thy 
Lord God to be the first cause thereof, and thou only the living instrument 
of His divine Majesty, to Whom thy soul may thus pour itself :—“O 
sovereign Lord of this universe, how truly do I rejoice that I can do no 
one thing without Thee, and that Thou art the prime and principal Agent 
in all good actions !” 

Taking any refection of meat or drink, reflect Who gives it that gust and 
savour ; and taking no other content than in Him only, say :—* Be joyful, 
O my soul, that there is no true satisfaction out of thy God, and that in 
Him only thou hast a full abundance of all pleasure !” (pp. 67, 8, 9). 


We have not yet done more than allude to a very large part 
of the reprint before us; that is to say, to the Five Treatises 
which follow the “ Conflict” and are gathered together 
under the name of the “ Spiritual Conquest.” Here again 
the question of authorship comes up for discussion. Canon 
Vaughan is strongly of opinion that the ‘‘ Conquest,” like the 
“ Conflict,” is the composition of Juan de Castaniza. We 


must say that it seems to us he has little or no proof to offer, 
beyond the fact that the Paris editors of 1651 state they have 
taken the First Treatise from Castaniza. It will be seen, 
from what we have transcribed at the head of this article, that 
each of the Five Treatises of the ‘“ Conquest,” like the 
“ Conflict,” was printed as a separate tract ; and that, unlike 
the “ Conflict,” not one of them bears on its title-page either 
the name of the Spanish Benedictine or of any one else. 
Whilst leaving the question to future commentators to dis- 
cuss, we must confess that we are far more pleased with this 
reprint of the ‘ Conquest” than even with the ‘ Conflict.” 
Not only was the former less known—rather, not known at 
all,—but it seems to us even better worth the knowing. It 
consists of a set of treatises or vpuscula containing admirable 
notes on the spiritual life and exceedingly beautiful “ exer- 
cises” or “‘acts’’ of the various virtues. Some of it is very 
deep mystical theology—as the Fourth Treatise, “On the 
Steps and Degrees. of Divine Seraphical Love”; and the 
Fifth Treatise is perhaps the best instruction on Affective 
Prayer which exists. The ‘ Conquest” is more fervent 
and eloquent than the “ Conflict.” Page after page reads as 
if S. Teresa had written it, or S. John of the Cross. If it 
really came from the pen of a Spaniard, it is not difficult to 
understand this. Devotion is the flower of true living faith ; 
VOL. XXUI.—no. XLV. [New Series.] K 
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and the deep and tranquil faith with which Spain was blessed 
during the sixteenth century blossomed not only in sanctity, 
but in books on Divine Love and on Prayer. The works of 
the two great Saints just named are well known, and their 
style; Luis de Granada’s two most enduring treatises are 
those on Prayer and on the Love of God, and Diego Stella, a 
Franciscan, wrote a most devout affective work on Holy Love. 
Spanish contemplatives spoke in the lofty and impassioned 
strains of a love which knew no reticence. (reat Saints set 
the example, and preacher and writer followed it. It is 
difficult to say who gave the first impulse to the writing of 
that passionate prose and poetry about divine things which 
was such a characteristic of Spain at this time. Perhaps it 
was John Gerson, of Paris, whose Fifty Properties of Love, 
taken from the Canticles, was long a text-book in France and 
Spain. It is certain that the peculiar Spanish affective 
writing spread widely beyond the bounds of Spain. We 
trace it not only in Father Baker and Gertrude More, but 
also in Southwell, Sydney, and Cowley ; and Abraham Wood- 
head published his life of S. Teresa not many years after this 
edition of the “‘ Conquest ” appeared at Paris. In the Saints, 
and the best writers, this language of feeling and affection is 
always sensible and true; but in inferior hands there was a 
risk of its running to affectation and mere literary smartness. 
But there is no trace of this in the “ Spiritual Conquest.” 
We do find, indeed, the device of alliteration practised with a 
frequency that reminds us of such lines as 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past— 


lines written half a century before the old English editors trans- 
lated the “Conquest.” “ Solitarily, silently, and sweetly ”’ 
the soul hearkened to the divine whispers of her Lord— 
elevated above all ‘chances, changes, and creatures ” ; for 
He is her only “ safety, security, sanctity.” But the effect is 
very beautiful sometimes. ‘“ Sweet Saviour, remain with me, 
and let Thy love reign in me, and then I shall neither want 
other company nor desire further comfort.” 

The present editor has prefixed a Preface to his edition, 
and added many notes. In regard to the Notes, they are 
mostly well-chosen and valuable citations from eminent 
Saints and spiritual writers. It seems to us that at page 35 
the editor has wrongly defined “ Sensuality,’ a word which 
the author himself (p. 80) simply takes to mean the inferior 
will or the will of the sense, in distinction to the rational or 
superior will. It would be well to correct this in a second 
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edition, which we hope will be called for. The pages of this 
Review are not a fittimg arena for the discussion of questions 
of practical asceticism; but we may be allowed to observe 
that the Editor is somewhat vague at times in the use of 
hrases and exaggerated in his expressions—which are matters 
that should have been seen to in a book on the spiritual life. 
‘The phrase, ‘ Liberty of spirit,” is a good one; but there is 
also such a thing as our Liberty ‘becoming an occasion to 
the flesh.”* Apropos of a passage at p. 203, the Editor adds 
a note, in which he strongly and deservedly praises the 
“‘ Benedictine liberty of spirit” in the matter of Prayer and 
Meditation. The passage of the author which calls forth this 
enthusiastic note may be found, in substance, in F. Bellecius, 
S.J. (p. 212, ed. Poictiers, 1850), and doubtless it is in every 
book which treats of the subjects in question. It is never 
allowable to blame “systems” which the Church does not 
blame. ‘There must be “systems” in the spiritual life as in 
everything else. Canon Vaughan is hard upon “ spiritual 
diaries ” (p. 121). It is hardly safe, one would think, to cast 
a slight upon a method which 8. Ignatius has described and 
recommended. And does not the whole note seem slightly 
contradictory to what the author himself says (p. 213), “ For 
the keeping clear of thy conscience, it will be necessary for 
thee to go down daily into it, and sweep each darkest corner 
thereof with the besom of diligent examination” ? We make 
these remarks because this valuable reprint should spread far 
and wide, and its editor should be one who should rather 
unite all men in the pursuit of Perfection than point out 
differences. If Juan de Castaniza had departed from neu- 
trality as much as his latest editor, it is to be feared that 
Lorenzo Seupoli would not have done him the honour to 
adopt his work, and 8. Francis de Sales would never have 
carried it in his pocket. 

Canon Vaughan has given a long and interesting Preface. 
It contains a Life of Castaniza covering about sixteen pages— 
rather more than we are led to expect from the writer’s 
preliminary apology for the scarcity of his materials. We 
think it only fair to the Editor to conclude this notice with 
the description of his book in his own words :— 


In his “ Spiritual Confiict and Conquest” Castaniza reduced to theory 
what is seen in the lives of the Saints in practice, clearly elucidated and 
scientifically arranged the principles of Christian perfection. and compressed 
into two small volumes the whole theology of the Mystical Life. Whatever 
weapon tends to secure the Christian warrior victory, and to lead him to the 
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conquest of the “Kingdom of God,” may there be found as in a spiritual 
armoury. The perils he will have to encounter from sensuality, pride, 
vanity, presumption, despair, self-love, self-esteem, self-seeking, and inordi- 
nate affection ; the snares laid by the cunning enemy to entrap him in the 
steep and narrow path of perfection ; the truths most potent to turn him 
from sin and lead him to conversion, silence, prayer, and recollection ; the 
maxims to disentangle him from creatures, draw him from outward multi- 
plicity, and imbue him with inward simplicity, peace, humility, and tran- 
quillity ; the principles to sustain him in dryness, darkness, desolation, 
dereliction, curb his indiscretion in sensible devotion, guide him in subtle 
temptations, counterfeit visions and satanic illusions ; the exercises that will 
at length bring him to absolute abnegation, perfect resignation, spiritual 
death and annihilation, and finally to transcendent contemplation, wherein 
the elevated soul, rapt out of itself and transported into the “third 
heavens” becomes ineffably united by seraphic charity to the uncreated 
Divinity—all this is portrayed with marvellous lucidity in the “ Spiritual 
Conflict and Conquest,” and brought home, in short and practical lessons, 
to the everyday life of the aspiring and struggling soul (p. x.)......-. 

To all * devout practitioners,” then, we recommend it. If 
it had nothing to offer them but its admirable English, and 
the Fifth Treatise of the “ Conquest,” it would be well worth 
every one’s while to make its acquaintance. 





Art. VII.—THE FALL OF THE DUC DE BROGLIE 
AND THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


Diseours de M. le" Due de Broglie devant la 28me Commission Pinitiative, 
8 Juillet, 1874. 


Q* the 24th of May, 1873, a fierce battle was fought in the 

French Parliament between the Conservative party, 
headed by the Duc de Broglie, and M. Thiers, leading the 
whole Republican host to the onset. M. Thiers was over- 
thrown and obliged to retire, but with a feeling of bitterness 
and a thirst for revenge, scarcely worthy of such an eminent 
statesman. The causes of his downfall are tolerably well 
known ; it may be well, however, at this juncture, to review 
them up in a few pages. 
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When, after the awful crash of 1870, a National Assembly, 
returned according to the best traditions of political freedom, 
met at Bordeaux towards the close of that year, the anarchy 
which raged in France was fearful, whilst the German army 
was still camped on her soil. The capital was in the hands of 
an infuriated mob, and was to be wrenched from their grasp 
by what means no one could even dream. Peace was to be 
made at any cost, though of course not by a besotted revolu- 
tionary Government whom no one could trust—Prince Bis- 
marck least of all. ‘To be sure Gambetta still held his 
dictatorship, still talked of lu querre @ outrance ; but every one 
knew what that meant—and M. Thiers was then the very 
first to call him publicly a raving madman! In fact, the short- 
lived administration of the insensate advocate had been one 
series of blunders—hare-brained plans breaking down one 
after the other—thousands of brave recruits sacrificed to no 
purpose—a penniless treasury—half the country laid waste— 
the other half lorded over by the rabble and demagogues of 
every hue. Such was the real state of France, the quondam 
queen of nations; well might she reel and totter to and fro— 
well might she look aghast at her utter downfall—well might 
she exclaim in her anguish, De profundis clamavi ad te 
Domine, exaudi vecem meam! Gambetta himself was cowed 
and appalled at the sight of his own doings—he fled to Spain 
from fear of popular vengeance ! 

It is but fair to show what was the condition of France 
when the present Assembly and M. Thiers undertook to 
retrieve, as far as possible, that miserable position. The new 
Parliament had been elected, and had met, in spite of the 
demagogues, who had wantonly trampled on every liberty of 
their native country in one of its darkest hours. The people 
had in general chosen their deputies among the Conservatives, 
and many a descendant of the oldest families, many an un- 
flinching adherent of the Comte de Chambord was spon- 
taneously—triumphantly elected. 

From the very first day of its meetings every eye in the 
Assembly was fixed on that grey-headed statesman, whose 
name had been constantly echoed throughout the country for 
the last twenty years. He had steadfastly fought for the 
independence of the Papacy, no less manfully for the restora- 
tion of constitutional liberty; he had frequently exposed the 
folly of the nationality principle, forewarned the Imperial 
Government of the dangers thickly gathering around it, 
strongly—nay single-handed—had opposed the war with 
Prussia, and lastly had developed the most surprising energy 
and talent to avert, as far as lay in his power, the direst 
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calamities from his long-beloved fatherland. No wonder then 
that every eye was upon him, that every heart beat with his 
own. He was acclaimed President of the Republic, Dictater, 
hardly less than king. 

The only drawbacks on M. Thiers’s omnipotence were of 
such a simple and matter-of-fact character, that no man in his 
senses could have demurred tothem. First, the Republican 
form of government was maintained as a de facto government, 
though it had been set up by a small band of leaders heading 
a Parisian mob. As it offered, in the present terrific state of 
the country, a neutral ground for all parties, everyone agreed 
that the only immediate object in view must be to restore 
order and tranquillity, as a primary condition for recovering 
from the actual evils that preyed upon the nation. As to any 
definitive constitution, be it monarchical or republican, it must 
be left to calmer times, and to the verdict of the people at 
large. Legitimists, Orleanists, Imperialists, the wisest among 
the Republicans themselves, and M. Thiers more than any, all 
adhered to this fundamental principle of their future policy. 
We cannot remember in the French annals, and we have 
studied them closely, any other occasion on which so much 
true public spirit and wisdom shone forth in such glowing 
colours, 

Indeed it seemed scarcely possible that a numerous body of 
men should long give up their secret views and convictions for 
the sole public weal. They are but too apt to consider those 
views as the only way to attain that weal; and consequently 
the splits and divisions which have of late marked the career 
of the French Parliament would have probably broken out far 
sooner, had not the Prussians on the oue hand, the communes 
on the other, knit together the different groups of Conserva- 
tives within its walls. So the sheer necessity of satisfying 
immediately the demands of the foreign foe, added to the no 
less imperious urgency of wrenching the capital from the 
atrocities of the hordes of banditti then threatening to make 
it a heap of flaming ruins, kept all parties together for one 
common purpose. The sessions of 1871 and 1872 would 
certainly be very bright periods in the annals of any nation 
and any Parliament, whatever might be the form of the ruling 
Government. 

The best proofs perhaps of the moderation and wisdom of 
all parties consists in their subserviency to M. Thiers’s will 
and pleasure. The majority of the Assembly were decidedly 
in favour of free trade, and yet they voted themselves pro- 
tectionists, merely to satisfy the man whom they had placed 
ut the head of the nation. For a Jong series of years, Legiti- 
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mists, Orleanists, Republicans, nay, M. Thiers himself, had 
been steadfastly fighting for w return to freedom of election in 
the appointment of city magistrates and corporations, which 
towards the latter end of the Empire had become so many 
hotbeds of political corruption. Benes the ardent wish of 
many French patriots to introduce at once a system of muni- 
cipal reform ; yet the plan was shelved for the present, because 
the President claimed the absolute necessity of retaining the 
appointment of Mayors in the hands of Government. Doubt- 
less there was and is still some ground for this, since at least one- 
half of the communes of France are despotically ruled by what 
Englishmen would call gangs of petty besotted demagogues. 
At any rate the question was dropped for the time being. 
But it is necessary to recall the fact, were it only to ask how 
M. Thiers can reconcile his past conduct with his present, for 
he very lately expressed himself to be of a decidedly contrary 
opinion, and he now votes for the election of the mayors by 
the town corporations, and yet the position of affairs is much 
about the same. 

Another question of vital importance was that of universal 
suffrage in the return of members to the National Assembly. 
A few days after the advent of the Republicans to power, in 
September, 1870, they hastened to restore the law of 1849, 
granting to every Frenchman, of twenty-one years of age, a 
right to vote in all political elections. Doubtless in this there 
was nothing very exorbitant, had the law offered any guarantee 
for the real domicile and identity of the elector. But this was 
precisely what the law did not do—so little, indeed, that a 
vagrant, a man condemned for theft, or an insolvent debtor, 
was entitled to vote and call to account the most honourable 
citizen in the realm. M. Thiers repeatedly acknowledged the 
fact in the Assembly, as well as the necessity of quickly modi- 
fying the existing legislation in this respett, no less than in 
some equally urgent. 

It had likewise been settled by the Bordeaux compact, as it 
was called, that the Republican form of government should 
be maintained as ‘“‘a provisional necessity,” yet, observed 
M. Thiers himself, ‘‘ administered by Monarchists,” it being 
otherwise exposed to fall to pieces in no time, from the chaotic 
tendencies, incapacity, and vagaries of its stanchest adherents. 
In the mean time the country might settle down peacefully to 
retrieve its deplorable condition, and coolly form its opinion 
as to the political régime under which it should determine to 
live. This course, however, was not to prevent each party 
from canvassing for the favour of the nation, as far, at least, 
as such parties should confine themselves to lawful means, 
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So matters went on tolerably smoothly between the Presi- 
dent and the large Conservative majority which supported 
him, till, in the latter half of 1872, his own friends observed 
with regret that he was by degrees drifting towards the Left. 
He listened to the advice of the man whom he had but lately 
proclaimed to be “a raving madman” ; he maintained in their 
municipal or administrative posts men who had made them- 
selves notorious for their bitter hatred of all moral and social 
bonds whatever. At Lyons, at Bordeaux, at Marseilles, and 
elsewhere, peaceful populations were terrified by a mobocracy, 
headed by a few reprobates, who knew their own power over 
the rabble, and openly defied the authority of every prefect 
successively appointed by the central Government. In every 
city of importance,—almost in every petty borough, a few 
upstart demagogues, acting as municipal councillors, went 
on discussing the wildest political theories in the very teeth 
of the law, instead of attending to the modest interests of the 
place to which they belonged, as in duty bound by their 
election. 

Doubtless this was most alarming to the Conservative party, 
and yet it was not all. The provincial leaders of the revo- 
lutionary party were by turns called up to the Presidency at 
Versailles, there sounded and cajoled, in the very face of 
M. Thiers’s own agents. On the other hand, the culprits who 
had been condemned by martial law as abettors or accomplices 
of the horrid Commune, seemed to become a peculiar object 
of favour with the President of the Republic. Either their 
sentences were easily commuted into milder ones, or the 
execution thereof delayed so long, on some flimsy pretence, 
that they well might dream of escaping scatheless. Rochefort 
was a remarkable instance of this misplaced lenity. 

The consequence of such a line of policy was what might have 
been expected. ‘The Revolutionary—we do not say the Republi- 
can—party, lately downcast and terrified into submission, now 
sure of support on the part of the Government, once more 
lifted up its head, and set to work with surprising energy. 
Electoral and standing committees were quickly organized in 
every department, in order to insure the return of Radical 
members, in case any vacancy should take place in the National 
Assembly. Lists of would-be depwties were sent down from 
Paris, lists drawn up so as to include a mixture of metropolitan 
barristers and journalists, and of local grandees of the reddest 
hue. Instructions were issued at the same time that no other 
candidates should be tolerated but those adopted by the central 
committee. So strict is the discipline enforced upon the 
party and accepted by its adherents, that such a summary 
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mode of proceeding scarcely met with any resistance, facili- 
tated as it is by the present system of voting, or what is called 
the “ scrutin de liste”’ After the downfall of the Empire, the 
new Government—wise in their generation—ordained that a 
list of the different candidates should be drawn up and voted 
altogether. Of course the elector may strike out or introduce 
any name he pleases ; but as a rule the ignorant mob finds it 
far easier to go to the poll with a list framed beforehand by 
their favourite leaders, than to sift the reciprocal merits of the 
persons who may appear at the hustings. Upon the whole, 
the system works admirably for the demagogues, while it 
acts as a paralyzing influence among the Conservatives, who, 
divided as they are in politics, can be seldom brought to vote 
for the most honourable men, if they happen to be of a hue 
the least different from their own. When, however, there was 
any chance of defeat for the Jacobin party—for so we may 
really call it, on an election day, a public stump-orator, such as 
Gambetta or Emmanuel Arago, was despatched beforehand to 
the scene of the forthcoming contest, in order to inflame the 
passions of the multitude, and make sure doubly sure. Hence 
so many Radical elections, which of late have startled Frarce 
into a fear of seeing a revival of the scenes witnessed in the 
four first months of 1871. 

The Revolutionists were, and are still, most active in 
another quarter. ‘l'hey were well aware that the rural poru- 
lations were generally opposed to their ascendancy, not s 
much on the ground of principle, as being the prime cause vt 
that state of insecurity which prevents trade and agriculture 
from resuming their former elasticity. In order to counteract 
these dispositions and win the peasantry over to the socialisi 
doctrines, an extensive system of propagandism through books 
and pamphlets has been established in Paris and other large 
cities. The writer of these lines has perused several of those 
productions, from which he often turned away in disgust. 
Not only are they full of the foulest calumnies and lies in 
regard to what every Christian considers as sacred; not only do 
they purposely set both history and common sense at defiance, 
but they frequently teem with obscenities of the most horrid 
description—scoffing at marriage, family ties, moral duties, 
and inflaming every bad propensity of the human heart. 
Now, these productions are circulated throughout the whole 
country by itinerant pedlars, who either sell them for a mere 
trifle or even distribute them for nothing, having received 
instructions to that effect from head-quarters. One may well 
imagine the amount of corruption thus infiltrated through the 
demagogic press into the most sequestered hamlets. ‘The 
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object of the propagandists is self-evident :—By undermining 
the morals of the people, they are sure to make recruits for 
their own cause. And certainly they are far from wrong in 
their calculations, as shown of late by certain country 
elections. 

Whilst all this was going on, the attitude of M. Thiers 
towards the majority that supported him was daily becoming 
more and more suspicious. On the slightest pretence, he 
constantly interfered with the debates of the Assembly, 
threatening ever and anon to resign and leave the country to 
its fate. He had come to believe sincerely that he was indis- 
pensable, that every one was to bow to his sovereign will and 
pleasure. When once convinced of this idea, he doubtless 
found it by no means extraordinary to lay down as a funda- 
mental rule of his policy—the final and permanent establish- 
ment of a Republic. Now, whatever may be the opinions of 
any man on this subject, the fact is certain: M. Thiers had 
not been appointed for that purpose at Bordeaux. He had, 
on the contrary, settled that the definitive form of government 
should remain an open question until time, circumstances, and 
public opinion should decide. Such an uncalled-for attitude, 
therefore, on his part was sure to rally the whole majority 
against him; and so it was, for on the 24th of May, 1873, he 
was beaten, his government overthrown, and himself obliged 
to resign, to his own great astonishment: After all, it was a 
peaceful revolution—a fact which France had seldom witnessed 
for the last fifty years. It did great credit to the leaders of 
the Conservative party. 

Every one knows the result — Marshal MacMahon suc- 
ceeded to M. Thiers, and the Duc de Broglie became the 
Premier. On the noble figure of the Marshal it would be 
needless to dwell; suffice it to say that he has fully justified 
the hopes placed in his honour and integrity of character. 
Even in the present dangerous crisis, every eye is upon that 
veteran soldier as the one beacon in the forthcoming storm. 

When the events of 1870 took place, the Duc de Broglie 
was by no means what we should call a public man. Under 
the imperial régime he was considered as a strong oppo- 
sitionist, and every nerve would have been strained to prevent 
him from being returned a member of the Corps Législatif. But 
after the catastrophes of Sedan and Paris, when the whole 
body of the nation sought for some remedy to its melancholy 
position, in the selection of men of birth and property as 
deputies to the new Assembly, the Duke’s large fortune, 
worthy character, liberal principles and talent, pointed him 
out as a proper choice to his Norman friends and neighbours, 
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It was but natural that he should take his seat among the 
Orleanists or Right Centre, though he was by no means 
inimical to the Legitimist party, among whom he reckoned 
many a friend. He was decidedly of opinion that bygones 
should be bygones, and that the two branches of the Bourbon 
family should henceforward coalesce, in order to save their 
common country from utter ruin. To such a line of policy we 
believe that no sane man would demur. On the other hand, 
the Duke had long been on terms of intimacy with M. Thiers ; 
both of them little suspecting that in the course of two 
short years they were to become such bitter foes. 

Still the Duke had to feel his way. It was soon observed, 
however, that he often took a leading part in debates ; that 
his opinion was grounded on sound reasoning and paid due 
attention to facts; that he was a master in the difficult art of 
managing the minds of men, of bringing them over to his 
own ideas. At the same time, his language was most correct, 
sometimes rising to real eloquence, at all times he was 
vivid and clear—qualities highly appreciated by a French 
audience. So, little by little, and day after day, his influence 
increased within the Assembly. People got accustomed to 
consider him as a leader, though no one would acknowledge it, 
and he himself seems to have been most chary of assuming 
openly the leadership of the Conservative forces. And indeed 
so far he was right, for a single false step of his might have 
overthrown in an instant all his plans for what he considered 
to be the welfare of his country. In order to understand this, 
it may be as well to describe what we will call the atmosphere 
of the present Assembly. 

In the eyes of any one familiar with the contemporary 
history of France, her greatest misfortune and cause of weak- 
ness consist in her numberless divisions and parties. In 
society, it is scarcely possible to meet with two men entertain- 
ing exactly the same opinion on any political question. And 
this makes it ever difficult for a foreigner to form a correct 
opinion as to the true condition of the country. Of course the 
same state of things becomes still more apparent in parliament, 
where the field of battle is far less extensive than out of doors, 
and contention is constantly tending to become fiercer. ‘hus, 
merely on the Conservative side, | we meet with the Ultra. 
Legitimists, the Moderate Legitimists, the Orleanists, and the 
Left Centre, which seems to oscillate alternately between a 
Monarchy and a Republic, though now verging towards the 
latter. What a motley group, and what a task for any states- 
man to steer among so many rival pretensions, on which his 
poor ship may split or strand at any time ! 
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At the period, however, when the Marshal MacMahon 
accepted the Presidency of the Republic and the new Cabinet, 
and the direction of public affairs, there seemed to be one 
common link which bound together all these parties—the 
necessity of opposing a serried front to every attack of the 
Radicals. This laudable disposition offered a firm basis for 
the new ministry to stand upon, and they therefore set to 
work with a will to perform their task. The Duc de Broglie 
set the example, fearlessly facing a host of enemies, the 
bitterest and most dangerous of all being M. Thiers. The 
cabinet, selected from every Conservative group of the house, 
soon won for itself the appellation of a fighting ministry— 
ui ministere de combat—and its members were proud of the 
name. ‘Those were indeed days of hard work : men of energy 
and talent had to be chosen to govern departments and 
remedy, as far as possible, the horrid confusion into which 
they had been thrown by the Democratic prefects of the pre- 
ceding régime. At the same time, the very bench itself had to 
be purified of revolutionary, not republican, elements ; for every 
Conservative and moderate Republican judge was maintained 
on his seat in the courts of justice. Again, it became daily 
more and more urgent to put an end to the rule, or rather 
misrule, of all those petty tyrants who, backed by a scandalous 
band of demagogues acting as municipal councillors, set both 
law and reason at defiance, eternally brawling Liberté, Kgalité, 
Fraternité, but trampling under foot the interests entrusted 
to their care. All this was done coolly, advisedly, noiselessly, 
yet resolutely, and every report coming up from the provinces 
attested the feeling of relief shown by the peaceable part of 
the community at the change. We defy any man who has 
not taken his information solely from the Radical press, or 
who knows anything of France, to say the contrary. 

And so matters went on smoothly enough at first; the 
majority of the nation began to look to the future with a 
certain degree of confidence; commerce and industry revived 
with surprising elasticity, and the labouring classes were not 
the last to acknowledge the proffered boon. On the other 
hand, foreign powers looked on approvingly. 

The modest assurance and noble loyalty of MacMahon to his 
engagements, coupled with the firmness of his ministers, won 
golden opinions for them in every direction. But these 
haleyon days were not to last long. It was indeed hardly 
possible to expect from men conscientiously devoted to the 
restoration of Monarchy under the old Bourbon dynasty, that 
they should tamely apply themselves to the permanent esta- 
blishment of a moderate and sensible Republic governed by 
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Monarchists. For, in fact, it was really coming to this: Lu 
République sans les Républicains, as M. Thiers had put it in 
his quaint way, though he never applied his rule. Marshal 
MacMahon had been appointed for an indefinite term of years 
by the Assembly, which had lately come to a decision that 
certain constitutional laws should be drawn up and voted— 
laws relative to the Marshal’s powers, to the National 
Assembly itself, and to the electoral system. Of course, all 
this was to last but for a time, and the question of Monarchy 
or Republic was still to be considered as an open one; yet 
still this was something ominous in the eyes of many, who hate 
the very name of Republic in France, as associated with the 
idea of wholesale massacre, arson, and spoliation. The recent 
history of their own times is not, of course, calculated to erase 
that opinion from their minds. 

Such we believe to have been, from all we have heard, the 
under-current of public opinion in a large portion of the French 
nation towards the summer months of 1873. When the 
Assembly adjourned for the season, the most ardent among 
the Legitimist deputies were beset with accusations of tame- 
ness, nay, of cowardice, in the defence of their cause. Why 
should they thus let the golden opportunity slip out of their 
hands? Why not proclaim at once the establishment of a 
Monarchy under Henry the Fifth, the sole lawful heir to the 
crown? A few bold and chivalrous followers had but to 
unfold the royal standard, and the whole nation, with the ex- 
ception of a band of incorrigible revolutionists, would receive 
their sovereign with shouts of delight. As for compacts, 
constitutional rights—the parliamentary system, ministerial 
responsibility, and so forth—why, tz Kine, out of his own 
gracious good-will, would make every necessary concession to 
the spirit of the age. His hands were full of liberties, which 
he would be only too glad to bestow upon his people ; but he 
would not submit beforehand to any condition whatsoever ; for 
to treat with the nation, as it were, on equal terms, would be 
far below his dignity and his divine right. All this was very 
well for the Orleans family or a De Broglie; but it could not, 
nor should not, do for the descendant of a heroic race like the 
elder Bourbons ? 

And then, after all, was the Duc de Broglie sincere in his 
professions of neutrality as to the future? Was he not 
secretly, steadily preparing the way for a second restoration 
of the Orleans dynasty, in the person of the Cotme de Paris ? 
Did not his very ability mark him out fatally as an ambitious 
man plotting in the dark for his future grandeur under a sove- 
reign of his own making ? 
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Such was the language, far more violent than we can state, 
held by the organs of the Ultra-Legitimists, to the great 
regret of their more moderate confederates. In Paris, the 
Univers and the Union ; in the south of France more parti- 
cularly, hundreds of local papers sent forth day after day the 
most virulent diatribes against the supporters of the cabinet 
as downright traitors to their cause. It is well known that 
the southern populations generally form two great parties— 
Legitimists and Democrats. There is no go-between party, 
which might act as a safety-valve. ‘The same may be said of 
their religious opinions ; so extreme, indeed, that it would be 
no difficult matter to provoke among them a war tothe knife. 
A Protestant is a Republican native born ; a Catholic, an un- 
compromising Royalist. It is therefore by no means astonish- 
ing that such violent manifestations should have inflamed the 
minds of the people in a part of the country where, it must be 
remembered, the Prussian invasion had not played havoc, and 
which had prospered rather than suffered by its effects. 

Such was the state of the country and cf parties, when the 
Comte de Paris undertook that memorable journey to Frols- 
dorf the object of which was to effect a reconciliation between 
the two branches of the Bourbon dynasty. The noble and 
open manner in which he accomplished that act met with 
universal approval, except on the part of some pertinacious 
unbelievers, who could not bring themselves to understand 
how anything good or chivalrous could come out of the House 
of Orleans. But on the nation as a whole the recognition of 
Henry, Comte de Chambord, as the only king of France, by 
the grandson of Louis Philippe, certainly made a deep impres- 
sion. The revolutionary party itself was cowed, and seemed 
to give up in despair its chaotic views for the future. The 
Bonapartists, in their turn, were momentarily reticent as to 
their hopes of an Imperial restoration. The most respectable 
organs of the press both in and out of Paris were unanimous 
in their approbation. Jt would be fastidious to multiply 
quotations on this head: we shall content ourselves with 
translating a passage from the Correspondant. On the 
25th of August it expressed itself as follows :— 


The great event of the last fortnight took place at Frohsdorf, whither the 
Comte de Paris went to present his respects to the Comte de Chambord, the 
elder descendant of the French Bourbons. ‘The family of our kings thus 
restoring peace within their own homes is an august example set to our poor 
country, so distracted by its own divisions that it is powerless for good and 
capable only of suffering. What good citizen is not tired of having to 
encounter such a host of enmities, even where harmony and union would be 
alike necessary and natural ? Where is the Conservative who does not look 
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about him for a surer and sounder support? Where is the patriot who does 
not rejoice when, on seeing France torn, at the risk of perishing, by the 
ambition of so many parties, one of them coalesces with another, to increasv 
the strength and honour of the country?) Where is the monarchist who has 
not felt that his only reason for preferring monarchy is not grounded on his« 
attachment to any particular prince, but on his predilection for the here- 
ditary principle as the true foundation of a lasting government? The 
homage which the Comte de Paris, both in his own name and that of his 
family, nobly carried to the Comte de Chambord, was an act ardently 
wished for by many a Frenchman: it now conjures up, as it were, before 
their eyes, the fond image of a peaceful, powerful, and glorious fatherland. 
We are bound, therefore, highly to congratulate the House of Bourbon, 
both in its head and every one of its princes, for having thus, in presence of 
our mutilated country, restored the unity of a family which founded our 
national unity. Should we be, however, justified in inferring from the 
above act that all its consequences are immediately to ensue? In such a 
grave conjuncture, reserve is not only a delicate feeling ; it becomes like- 
wise an imperious duty. Sound policy itself, which of course cannot take 
into account rash inductions, would alone guard us against any imprudent 
illusion. No; we must not forget the difficulties we have either to 
diminish or to prevent before this family union can become a party union, 
this reconciliation a full and complete understanding. Royalty has rebuilt 
its own homestead: such is the primary fact. What we now know best, 
among so many conflicting questi-ns, is that in the eyes of the Comtes de 
Chambord and De Paris, in the eyes of all who are not deaf to the lessons 
of history, France under her king can be nothing else but a constitutional 
monarchy : nobody—whatever Radicals may say to the contrary—pretends 
to dispose of her without her own assent. “It is now for France herself to 
speak her mind,” said the Comte de Chambord. 


In the above passage we have, if we may so say, in a nut- 
shell, the advantages and difficulties of the situation. To 
advise prudence and coolness of mind was by no means need- 
less at such a juncture. There were heedless and headstrony 
passions among the Royalists no less than among the Radical 
party, and of this fact we shall have abundant proof hereafter. 
The situation of the Cabinet itself was full of danger, for, on 
the one hand, it was bound by its very origin to rule accord- 
ing to the wishes of the moderate portion of the Assembly to 
which it owed its birth, whilst on the other it contained 
within its bosom more than one member who sided with the 
Ultras, and was thus disposed to hurry matters on to a crisis. 
But then again, upon entering upon its official duties, the 
government had pledged itself to support honestly Marshal 
MacMahon in his endeavours to restore order and _ tran- 
quillity; to keep aloof from any interference between the 
contending parties ; to bring forth as soon as possible a series 
of bills tending to strengthen the hands of the President for 
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good purposes; strenuously to combat the incessant propa- 
gandism of the demagogues by the introduction of new laws 
regulating and reforming, not curtailing, the electoral system 
of universal suffrage. All this was doubtless most difficult in 
the midst of so many seething passions. And yet the Cabinet 
did hold its own notwithstanding, so much so indeed that the 
Due de Broglie soon was attacked as a secret opponent to 
the accession of the Comte de Chambord and to the recon- 
ciliation of the royal family. In reality, he was favourable to 
both, and most probably had some influence in the determina- 
tion of the Comte de Paris. 

But that very act had naturally carried to the highest pitch 
the intense wish of the Royalist party to restore the traditional 
Monarchy, supported by, and bound up with, free institutions. 
The idea was evidently gaining ground among the most 
sensible portion of the nation, and even among the working 
classes themselves there seemed to be a disposition to close 
with any plan which might put an end to the actual precarious 
situation, imposing upon them a heavy burden of suffering 
and misery. ‘There was nothing to fear, on the other hand, 
from Marshal MacMahon and his Government. They studi- 
ously kept aloof, as we said, from any interference in the 
expression of public opinion in such matters, which, it must 
be remembered, had been left from the very beginning an 
open question. 

The only party acting with any degree of energy against 
the Royalist movement were the Revolutionists. ‘They indeed 
set to work with good will. The Managing Committee in 
Paris organized a vast system of propagandism of the worst 
description. Short tracts were issued and widely circulated. 
In these infamous productions, the restoration of Monarchy 
under the Comte de Chambord implied, it was stated with 
brazen impudence, the arbitrary sway of the priest and lord 
over the whole population, the abolition of religious liberty, 
the restoration of feudal rights, the system of taxes managed 
so as to bear exclusively on one or two classes, the destruction 
of all political freedom and of the rights conferred upon the 
nation by the revolution of 1789. We have seen some of 
these tracts, and are able to assert that their stupidity can 
only be equalled by their effrontery. A band of coiuuis- 
voyageurs were selected for the express purpose of propagating 
by hundreds of thousands these pamphlets among the pea- 
santry and lower sort of bourgeoisie. Now a conmmis-voyageur 
is in France quite a character. Of course, he first of all 
attends to the commercial business which brings him in a 
livelihood ; but he has also other fish to fry. He stakés his 
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reputation on being a freethinker and a free-liver, scoffs at the 
curé, and, above all, has a way of his own in repeating stale 
jests and cracking vulgar jokes. In politics, as a matter of 
course, he swears by Gambetta, by the Siécle, or, still better, 
by the République Frangaise and the Rappel. Had we time 
and space, we could produce many instances of the evil done 
by this sort of incendiary propagandism. 

But there were urgent reasons for acting with energy in the 
opposite direction. By degrees public opinion had been 
awakened to an interest in the matter. During the months of 
August and September, 1873, there seemed to be throughout 
the whole country but one single question —Monarchy or Repub- 
lic. The nation was again in a fever, impatient of its actual 
precarious condition, trembling for its future, irritated beyond 
all against its past. They were anxious moments those days 
for every homestead, wherein every eye was turned, whether 
in bitter hostility or ardent devotion, towards Frohsdorf. 
But from Frohsdorf there came not one single word of relief. 
Why not? Why not take advantage of the propitious hour, 
when a candid and straightforward profession of constitutional 
principles on the part of the hereditary representative of 
the old dynasty might at once rally the nation around his 
standard ? 

There were at that very time two groups in the Assembly 
which every Frenchman, whatever might be his political 
creed, was watching with the keenest anxiety. The first was 
the Left Centre, a band of about seventy members, most of 
them men of property and intelligence, held as Conservatives, 
and voting with that party on important occasions, but 
generally siding with M. Thiers. Since the resignation of the 
latter, many among them seemed gradually drifting towards 
the Left or Republican side of the House. They are headed 
by M. Casimir Perier, a son of the celebrated minister of 
Louis Philippe. One might term them, perhaps, the Giron- 
dins of the present time, alternately gravitating towards 
Royalism, when they are frightened by the destructive de- 
signs of the demagogues, or towards Republicanism when- 
ever their fears are somewhat allayed. Such a party would 
evidently be crushed, with M. Thiers himself, were the Gam- 
bettists and his caput mortuum to win the battle. At the 
time we are speaking of, the Left Centre was abashed and 
humiliated by the repeated defeats of its candidates in every 
partial election, wherein the Radicals invariably and trium- 
phantly bore off the prizes. It might, therefore, be hoped 
that at the last moment the majority of the above group would 
rally to a Constitutional Monarchy under Henry V. At any 
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rate, their numbers alone would justify the importance at- 
tached to their adherence. 

The great body of constitutional Royalists in the French 
Assembly number about 300 or 320 members, who firmly 
supported the Marshal and his cabinet under the leadership of 
the Duc de Broglie. Their wishes and doctrines are forcibly 
expressed in a public speech of M. de Falloux :— 


The country (said he on that occasion) would never forgive the Conser- 
vatives, would never forgive the Monarchists, in particular, were they merely 
to heap obstacle upon obstacle, and to sit down calmly looking at ruins, or 
were they to imagine that they fulfil their duty by prolonging the present 
state of anguish. . . . But then what form of Government were they to 
propose? As for the Republic (continued he) it infallibly betrays us into 
the hands of mobocracy or Cwsarism, and, according to all probabilities, to 
an alliance between both of them. The duration of the present republic is 
but a vigil of arms previous to the most horrid civil war. You cannot, 
therefore, remain for any length of time in so false and perilous a situation. 
And then he pointed out as the only remedy a monarchy under the house of 
Bourbon, complete, reconciled, and united. 

But then what must be the fundamental principles of such a monarchy ? 
He deemed it ought to be a liberal and parliamentary system, wherein the 
country would be consulted by the sovereign, such being the tradition of the 
monarchy itself. Inall times (M. de Falloux went on to say), as long as 
the old régime lasted, the Crown was ever in the habit of consulting the 
country in some way or other. Had it been otherwise, we should have lived 
under pure absolutism, and that was what the Crown never wished for—in 
fact, it never was absolute. After the May gatherings we had the States- 
general ; after the States-general we had the Parliaments ; and when these 
independent voices were not stifled—for they were never stifled—but less 
attentively listened to, we were coming towards ’89. So nowadays, no more 
than in olden times, is there any room for absolutism, no mean term between 
the arbitrary sway of the sovereign and the consultation of the country. 


Passing on from thence to the question of the national flag, 
he added :— 


Pray don’t consider it as a military yuestion : no, it is a political question. 
As for the glory of the white flag, who would presume to contest it? But 
with a feeling of unflinching tenaciousness, with a blind energy, a notable 
portion of our people sees behind the white flag the old régime, and the 
startling accompaniment of the bugbear which popular fancy adds to it. It 
is preposterous, I agree, but nevertheless most certain. Ay, France is 
frightened at the very idea of the old régime as at a nightmare ; and that is 
exactly what she personifies in the white flag. Pray don’t irritate unto mad- 
ness such a monomania. M. Berryer said so twenty years ago, and I had the 
honour of repeating close by his side : it may come to pass that, after the 
most shocking catastrophes, the country will accept and even ask for the 

flag. Would that be any new force added to the Crown? Let us 
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have pluck enough to say no. When hardly restored to calm, France would 
soon make the Crown pay for such a momentary forgetfulness of her inve- 
terate prejudices. Under the slightest impulse of ill humour, she would once 
more snatch up the standard of her prejudices, and in a trice we should have 
once more revolution. . . . We said these things twenty years ago. Well, 
have catastrophes been wanting? Were they not appalling—telling, of 
startling clearness? And yet is France one foot nearer to the white flag ? 
Some people will say it is the indispensable condition for that firm and 
strong authority the country stands so much in need of. I believe the truth 
lies in an opposite direction ; I believe that those who speak after this 
manner are going exactly ayainst their object. Begin by satisfying France 
on certain points about which she is so sensitive, and she will no more be 
passionately anxious, passionately jealous as to her institutions. Distort her 
fancy, on the contrary, by a symbol which, after all, has no value but that 
attributed to it by fancy, and you will give up the reality for the shadow ;— 
you will lead the country on to exact such guarantees—such concessions as 
are totally incompatible with the tutelary exercise of authority. 


The above speech was uttered on the 8rd of January, 1872, 
before an audience of deputies and other influential men 
belonging to the extreme Right—the very same who, but 
lately, contributed to the overthrow of the Duke de Broglie. 
Falling from such lips two years ago, it reads like a prophecy 


more than the mere opinion of a public man. At any rate, it 
was considered as a programme by the Moderate part of the 
Assembly, and strictly adhered to ever since. 

During the crisis of last autumn, and under the impulse of 
public opinion, « deputation, selected from among influential 
members of the House, was sent to Frohsdorf, in order to 
sound the intentions of the Comte de Chambord. Three out 
of four belonged to his most faithful adherents. M. Chesne- 
long, the fourth, though formerly a servant of the Empire, 
has been long held in high esteem for his deep religious 
feelings, as well as for the integrity and independence of his 
character. Besides, since the fatal year 1870, he had sin- 
cerely rallied to the Royalist party. There were few men in 
the French parliament better calculated by his moderate opi- 
nions and winning manners to conciliate Henry V. He more 
particularly represented the Constitutionalists and the most 
enlightened portion of the bourgeoisie. 

The whole world knows the result of that memorable, and, 
we may now say, melancholy interview, which baffled and 
blasted the hopes of the best hearts and minds throughout 
the whole country. It would be useless to dweli upon par- 
ticulars, which have lately been still further illustrated by the 
pithy observations attributed to MacMahon on that occasion, 
observations even now uncontradicted. To convey, however, 
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some idea of the excitement then prevailing in France, we 
may state that from the banks of the Loire down to the 
Pyrenees, preparations for the reception of the King were 
already pushed forward with vigour, on the faith of a mutual 
agreement between the Sovereign and the people. It lasted 
about a fortnight, and then came the thunderbolt: the Comte 
de Chambord refused to uphold any other flag but his own ; 
and as to any compact with the nation, his hand was full of 
liberties, but he would not bind himself beforehand to any 
solemn engagement. He must be accepted on his own con- 
ditions and no others. Any one who spoke otherwise in his 
name simply misrepresented his intentions. 

It is certainly a most remarkable fact, that during the 
previous negotiations at Frohsdorf, the excitement which 
reigned in France made its appearance in foreign countries. 
The Austrians, so well known for their prudence and temperate 
policy, grew wild at the prospect of a restoration of the 
Bourbon family once more united among themselves. For 
several days the French Embassy at Vienna was crowded with 
the highest members of the aristocracy, including some of the 
archdukes, all complimenting the ambassador on the good 
luck of his country ; all greeting the forthcoming event as the 
sound basis of a future alliance between France and Austria. 
At the same time, telegrams were daily sent from St. Petersburg 
in order to ascertain how matters were proceeding. But from 
the day when the Comte de Chambord issued his famous letter, 
in which he cancelled what he had been supposed to grant, the 
Embassy was deserted and left to comparative loneliness. 

The effect in France was of course of a still more decided 
character. ‘The demagogues and Bonapartists were delighted, 
they extolled to the skies such an act of chivalrous heroism, 
as embalming the defunct Monarchy, and burying it for ever 
in a shroud of gold and silk. Every rational being knew what 
all this was worth; but such language made a deep impression 
on the multitude, which took them all for gospel. The effect 
of the letter on the majority of the Royalist party was totally 
different. When the emotions of the first hour had somewhat 
subsided, one of their principal organs gave vent to their 
feelings in the following terms :— 


The Assembly was on the eve of bringing about a union between France 
and the Monarchy—a union which we wished for, as for the renewal offan 
heirloom of glory for our dear country. M. le Comte de Chambord deems 
such a union perilous for his own honour : he has refused to append his sig- 
nature to the great compact between his kingship and our nation. God alone 
sees clear enough through the vista of futurity, through the confusion of 
human concerns ; He alone can sufficiently probe the dark secrecy of souls 
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to form an opinion on the above refusal. We are, doubtless, not the men to 
deny the nobleness of such language ; but we now suffer so much by it, we 
feel too keenly its painful results upon the uncertain state of our affairs and 
on the precarious condition of our country, to bestow upon the decision of 
the Comte de Chambord that amount of lavish and joyful praise meted out 
to him by his enemies and ours—the Ceesarians of Radicalism and Impe - 
rialism. They both vie in offering him empty praises, empty honour. Those 
who, like ourselves, probably love the king for the sake of royalty itself,— 

who patriotically love royalty for the sake of France, those men are sad, saa 
indeed, and find nothing to rejoice in circumstances which delight Prussia 
precisely because our hopes are baffled. God grant that experience, with 
its hard and perilous lessons, may not but too soon, too fully justify our 
sadness ! 


The above incidents took place in the month of October, 
just before the meeting of the Assembly, after the prorogation. 
Their immediate consequences were a total disruption on the 
benches of the majority. The seventy members who formed 
the Left Centre, and had hitherto more or less hesitated 
between Monarchists and Republicans, were thrown at once, 
under the guidance of M. Thiers, into the ranks of the latter. 
There was henceforward little hope of rallying them stead- 
fastly round the Conservative banner. On the other hand, 
the ultra-Legitimists—numbering about fifty or sixty members 
—imagined, God knows upon what grounds, that they could 
turn the scale in favour of their own darling plan of restoring 
the Bourbon dynasty without further delay. The Marshal 
had indeed been recognized as the head of a de facto republic, 
but for no definite period. His Government, no less than 
himself, was bound to follow the dictates of the Assembly ; 
no constitutional laws, no peculiar organization had yet been 
even proposed, still less voted for the immediate purpose of 
strengthening the hands of that Government against the dis- 
ciplined forces of the anarchical party ; why not take advan- 
take of such a precarious situation to bring in at once the 
Prince at any cost? ‘To be sure, such a venture might give 
rise to a civil war, cause a terrific effusion of blood; but of 
course, on occasions like this, certain risks must be incurred, 
and after all, would it not be better to go to any lengths, to 
endure any catastrophe rather than give the republican form 
of government a chance of becoming the settled status of the 
country, administered and ruled by a succession of Conserva- 
tive cabinets? And besides, might not the majority itself, 
consisting of Royalists, after all, come to rally round and 
support a small yet resolute band of men determined to go to 
the length and depth of their convictions ? 

Such were the communings and secret councils of the 
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Chevau-légers, as they were now called, and who seemed like 
men firmly resolved to shut their ears and eyes against any 
contrary opinion, for fear of being inveigled into different 
conclusions. Others, however, had brought up from their 
intercourse with their fellow-citizens during the recess, im- 
pressions widely differing from these. These deputies belonged 
to the Government majority. They had witnessed the bitter 
though unreasoning aversion which both the middle and lower 
classes bore to the adoption of the white flag, identified in 
their eyes with the worst excesses of the feudal times. They 
had likewise witnessed the great advantage accruing to the 
Revolutionary party in consequence of the recent declaration 
of Comte de Chambord. They had no less seen the rising 
discontent of the industrial and commercial classes at so 
many dissensions and delays, at so much hesitation, altogether 
amounting to downright impotence. The word dissolution 
was already bandied about, and the Radicals, abetted, or 
rather headed, by M. Thiers himself, were taking it up as their 
war-cry. MacMahon and the Duc de Broglie openly declared 
at the same time that they could no longer assume such heavy 
responsibilities, if they had not powers sufficient to repress 
the factious manceuvres of their most daring opponents, who 
aimed at nothing less than a total overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, They had engaged to secure some sort of stability and 
ordjer to the anxious nation; but to redeem their pledge, the 
Assembly was in honour bound to supply them with the means 
of accomplishing their task. 

Consequently, on the 17th of November, the Marshal ad- 
dressed a message to the House, in which he once more 
declared that he considered himself as a mere delegate of the 
Assembly, invested with “ parliamentary powers,” and ruling 
by a Government that would acknowledge the national Par- 
liament as their “sovereign judge.” But those powers he 
must have as a sine qua non. Such language was plain 
enough, and brought forth a reply, which seated him in his 
present station for a period of seven years, now called the 
Sgprennate. This important vote took place on the 20th of 
November, after a hot debate, in which the Duc de Broglie 
took a leading part. We beg the reader to remember the 
above date, for on that day he certainly became the first man 
in France, and likewise prepared the way for his downfall a 
few months after. The Cabinet, after infusing new blood 
within itself by the selection of some influential men in the 
Chamber, and the retirement of some others, promised to 
produce a series of constitutional laws, which had long been 
in due course of preparation, but were still in abeyance, 
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thanks to the distracted state of the country and of the As- 
sembly, its too faithful image in this respect. 

One would have imagined that a crisis of this kind, coming 
so shortly after so many crushing disasters, would have rallied 
the whole body of Conservatives in support of the Govern- 
ment. Quite the contrary. They continued to be divided 
among themselves, as well in the Assembly as in the country 
at large. By such divisions they lost many a seat in every 
partial election, to the great joy of the Radicals, who at every 
poll were in the ascendant. 

‘There was one man, however, who was determined not to 
leave any stone unturned, if thereby he might save France. 
The Duc de Broglie was that man. In the reconstruction of 
his cabinet, he had handed over the Foreign department to 
the Duc Decazes, whils the reserved for himself the manage- 
ment of the Home Office, the most difficult and important of 
all in the present circumstances. A few days after the 20th 
of November, he brought forth a bill of a provisional character, 
authorizing the Government to appoint the mayors in most of 
the cities throughout the country. It was a flat contradiction 
to a law voted during the course of 1871, which had subjected 
those magistrates to election. According to our English ideas, 
nothing can be simpler, but we fancy many an Englishman 
would stare, if he saw the elective principle producing the 
same results as it does constantly in France. After an expe- 
rience of more than two years, many stanch partisans of 
municipal freedom, the Duke among others, had gradually 
come round to an opposite conclusion. The Revolutionists 
had turned the law to their own advantage, and to such an 
extent, that in sequestered hamlets, no less than in large cities, 
they set all law and regular administration at defiance. The 
cosmopolitan Radicals, who swayed omnipotent over Paris in 
1871, well knew their own interests, when they declared the 
Commune to be their prototype of all social organization. 
The law had supplied the municipalities with the means of 
setting up their own policy against the authority of the As- 
sembly and Government. ‘The mayors acted as so many 
tyrants over every inhabitant who was not exactly of their 
own opinion. To parade the red flag in the public squares— 
to be blind as to every street riot—to despise or resist every 
Government order—to suppress every act of the Assembly, 
every proclamation of the President—to abolish the police, or 
at least paralyze its forces—to neutralize the action of the law 
even for the repression of crime—to make an open profession 
of atheism—disorganize the common schools, and tamper 
with electoral lists, such were the daily achievements of 
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the village autocrats. All the south of France was infested 
with this sort of municipal plague. 

The law was voted, a law which M. Thiers himself had for- 
merly declared to be so indispersable, that he threatened to 
resign his presidential functions if he were not empowered to 
appoint the mayors. He had not, however, sufficient energy 
to apply it properly, being constantly fettered by his intrigues 
with the demagogues. The Duke, on the contrary, set to work 
with energy, and the riotous municipalities soon discovered 
that they had found a master, and all peaceable people that 
they now had a protector against their petty tyrants. But 
this was, after all, but a beginning: the Cabinet enforced its 
plans for the restoration of order in every direction, whilst 
applauding Europe began to look upon France as a reviving 
country. Yet, as long as the President’s powers were not 
finally settled on a solid basis; as long as some sort of con- 
stitution did not lay down a few definite rules by which he 
was to govern; as long as some check or drawback should 
not be invented to act as a defence against the starts and fits 
of a democratic Assembly ; as long as the whims and whirl- 
winds of universal suffrage were allowed to run riot, there was 
no security either for the country or for other nations, though 
the latter might for a time stand and look on. It was, there- 
fore, to that difficult work that the Cabinet, headed by the 
Duc de Broglie, applied their energies. 

But such a simple mode of acting could not certainly satisfy 
that extreme portion of the Assembly who go by the name of 
Chevau-légers. It has been the ever-renewed misfortune of 
the elder Bourbons to listen to and follow the advice of a 
chosen band of adherents, most sincere in their convictions, 
but most insensate in their line of policy. At Mittau, and 
afterwards at Hartwell, Louis XVIII. had to resist their sug- 
gestions, and still more their accusations, directed against the 
most devoted followers of his cause, who often were risking 
their heads to bring about the restoration of the old monarchy, 
coupling it with certain constitutional reforms, acknowledged 
by all parties as indispensable after the Revolution of 89, A 
young writer of rising eminence, M. Thaureau Dangin, lately 
published in Paris a most remarkable volume, in which he 
shows, with an abundance of historical evidence, those extreme 
Royalists, plus royalistes que le roi, doing all in their power to 
stultify and annul the very best efforts of the wisest and 
bravest defenders of the Bourbon cause. ‘Their baneful 
influence was felt as early as the year 1794, after the fall of 
Robespierre. The Memoirs of Mallet Du Pan contain but too 
many proofs of the fact. They dreamt of no other system but 
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a thorough, complete reconstruction of the old régime with all 
its superannuated abuses. Of them the first Napoleon was 
wont to say, “ Ils w’ont rien appris, rien oublié.” 

When in 1815, after a twofold invasion, bleeding France 
once more restored her antique dynasty, which she received 
with joy and blessed for the renewal of peace, the same party 
was again at work to pull to pieces what had been reared with 
so much difficulty. In their eyes, the Charter and the Par- 
liamentary system were but an unhallowed compact with the 
demon of modern times, a compact which every good Royalist 
must needs tear asunder. One follows with melancholy 
interest the sober, yet telling, narrative of our author as he 
shows how the Ultras of those times broke down successively 
all the props of the throne. 

So, as early as 1815, the party violently attacked the 
Cabinet of M. De Serres, one of the stanchest royalists and 
most able ministers whom the Bourbons could boast of. He 
fell under their efforts, and shortly died of grief. His 
crime was that he governed with the majority—a band of 
faithful but moderate members. 

Then came the murder of the Duc de Berry in 1820, 
followed by a cabinet at the head of which was placed the 
chivalrous and high-minded Duc de Richelieu. But he, too, 
was too moderate, said the Ultras; so he succumbed to their 
most immoral coalition with the Opposition, the bitterest 
enemies of Religion and Monarchy. 

The Extreme Right was triumphant, and yet they could 
not even form a cabinet of their own; for though M. de 
Villéle, who came to power in 1821, had at first taken his seat 
among them, he was too much of a statesman not to see the 
dangers to which these madmen exposed the throne itself. 
He had consequently come round by degrees to share the 
opinions of the majority. His seven years’ administration 
forms certainly the brightest and most prosperous period of 
the Restoration, as is now universally acknowledged ; and yet 
he had scarcely assumed the management of public affairs 
when a bitter, strong, and violent opposition set in against 
him from that side of the House where he had least to expect 
it, since he selected among them some of his colleagues in 
office. At the distance of half a century, it is, however, a 
curious thing to discover, by the light of newly-published 
documents, that these stanch defenders of Divine right, these 
purest among the pure, were not always moved by the purest 
motives, but condescended to become place-hunters like other 
men of a more vulgar clay. They even went so far as to 
threaten a continuation of their hostility, should they not 
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obtain satisfaction in this respect for themselves and friends. 
And in fact their opposition became stronger than ever, their 
immoral combinations with the Left more frequent than ever, 
to the intense joy of their common enemies, till at last they 
succeeded in their endeavours, and pulled down the Villéle 
cabinet, as they had done with others before ; as they did with 
the shortlived Martignac ministry ; and then they ushered in 
the Polignac government, with what consummate skill and 
what signal success for the reigning dynasty the present 
Count de Chambord must be well aware.* 

It is with an express purpose that we have briefly recalled 
the memories of former times, for the old Ultras of the Re- 
storation seem to have left an active and numerous posterity 
behind them. The Chevau-léyers of 1874 all show a family 
likeness with those of 1821 and 1830; the same blood seems 
to run through their veins. They all pretend to be religious 
and conservative men, and yet they have formed an impure 
alliance with barefaced atheists and revolutionists, whose 
fundamental principle is the overthrow of all we hold sacred 
and necessary to the very existence of society itself. This 
sounds strange, but so it is. 

First of all, in the eyes of the Ultra-Legitimists, any 
measure or cabinet tending to strengthen the hands, to pro- 
long the government, of Marshal MacMahon, is a direct 
attack upon their own system of Monarchy,—nay, more, it is 
a crime against the king, as retarding his immediate restora- 
tion; the very fact of which would suffice to cure France of 
all her evils. To be sure, the country may not be ready for 
such an event, or she may be inteut upon stipulating before- 
hand some guarantees of one sort or another. That has 
nothing to do with the matter, and such pretensions must be 
met with a flat refusal. If her folly and obstinacy should 
bring down upon her devoted head calamities of the most 
appalling description ; bloodshed and ruin from civil war, or 
foreign invasion, perhaps both, woe to her; yet it may be a 
means of bringing her back to her senses; that is, to her 
only sovereign. Now these doctrines are supported daily in 
the most accredited journals and no less accredited circles of 
the party, with what success the reader may well imagine. 
Radicalism and Imperialism are the only winners. 





* We have seldom met with a work so highly instructive on the history of 
that interesting period. its effect on the present Conservative party in France 
has been deep, reading, as it really does, like a prophetic portrait of their 
own time. e give the title in full for the benefit of our readers :— 
“* Royalistes et oy Essais historiques sur des questions de politique 
contemporaine. Par Paut Tuureav Danoin. Paris: Plon, 1874,” 
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Such being the views and policy of the Extreme Right, it 
was hardly to be expected they should support the Duc de 
Broglie in his endeavours to establish the Marshal’s govern- 
ment on a sound basis. They had hitherto yielded to the 
pressure of the moderate Legitimists on all important occa- 
sions, but henceforward declared opposition to the Cabinet, 
though they had voted the Septennate on the 20th of Novem- 
ber last. They were afraid, in fact, that the nation should 
become accustomed to, and beyin to feel secure under, a rule 
which, after all, bears the name of a Republic. That it should 
have a chance of lasting seven years, with a Senate or Upper 
House of some sort, with an electoral system modified ia such 
a way as to prevent vagrants and the dregs of the population 
from going to the poll,—all this was too much for the feelings 
of the Chevau-légers, and so they coalesced with the Revolu- 
tionary party, well knowing they would thereby cause a total 
rupture in the Conservative majority. Consequently, at the 
reopening of the session, when an all-important measure for 
ihe electoral reform was brought forth by the Duke,—a mea- 
sure which provoked the fury of the Radicals,—they voted on 
their side, and thus overthrew the Government, for the Duke 
had very rightly staked his reputation on that vital question. 

From that day—May 16th—the Assembly and the country 
itself have been one continued scene of confusion. By a 
singular inconsistency, the former immediately resumed the 
discussion of those same constitutional laws which had proved 
the stumbling-block of the preceding Cabinet. A new one 
was formed, to be sure, but of men whose leading principle 
is that they must interfere in no political question whatsoever, 
contenting themselves with doing the humdrum business of 
their respective offices. The effects of such a system are easy 
to conceive. As there is in reality no leader nor leading 
policy, the Assembly goes on debating by fits and starts, 
which gradually undermine its authority and prestiye in the 
country. The public grow more and more indifferent to the 
petty squabbles and bickerings that now mark its career. 
The idea of a prompt dissolution, which but lately was a 
downright bugbear, is fast becoming a household word, to the 
great delight of the Radicals and 'lhiers party. The former 
are intent upon overthrowing any constitutional measure to bo 
voted by the actual Assembly, being sure thus to secure both 
a dissolution and the return of another thoroughly Radical,—a 
plan in which they are sure of support from the Chevau- 
légers. M. Thiers, again, has but one object in view, that of 
bringing about a dissolution as an effectual means of unseat- 
ing the Marshal, and of becoming once more a President» 
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the Republic. Does he really think the Radicals would bear 
with him for any length of time ? 

The natural result of such a state of things, to which we 
may add the late shameful scenes between the Imperialists 
and Radicals, is to disgust sober people altogether, and to 
detach them from the politics of their own country. There 
seems to be coming over the best part of the French nation a 
feeling of lassitude, inducing them to give up their destinies 
into the hands of any man of ability and firmness who can 
secure to them a long lease of peace, industry, and moral 
reform. Be his title King, Emperor, President, Stadtholder, 
Consul, or Doge, they do not care much; but once more they 
are coming to the conclusion that a soldier at the head of the 
government and the army is the right man in the right place. 
Hence the actual popularity of MacMahon ; hence the shouts 
with which he was greeted at the late review. He has earned 
for himself the golden opinions of all, through his simple, 
honest, manly, unassuming qualities ; and this the silent man, 
as many call him, seems to have found out at last, if we may 
judge from his recent proclamation to the army, embodying, 
in a few short lines, the two ideas of Right and Might. So, at 
least, it was instantaneously understood by the Parisian popu- 
lation, and now by the whole people. Such a position over 
and above all parties is worthy of due consideration and 
respect. 

Together with MacMahon’s government, the French nation 
couples the maintenance of the national standard. Strange to 
say, and yet it is nevertheless true, the French nation, how- 
ever effete, however indifferent it may be in regard to political 
matters, personifies all its past acquisitions and future aspira- 
tions as to liberty in the tricoloured flag. Indeed, this feeling 
seems to have of late become stronger than ever, because it at 
once recalls the memories of former victories over foreign 
nations, and of a recent victory over the Commune. In the 
eyes of many a Frenchman the tricoloured flag is now the 
standard of order and civilization, planted firmly over and 
against the red flag, that emblem of misrule and anarchy in 
its worst forms. Whatever stains of blood and crime may 
have formerly sullied the splendour of the Tricolour, they 
have been washed out, expiated by the dreadful, yet great, 
achievements accomplished under its folds. To suppress it, 
to replace it by another, which the present generation has 
long forgotten, has never been taught to revere, would be 
in their minds to repudiate their own history, to abjure the 
inheritance of their forefathers. 
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In holding this language we are merely stating a fact, a 
feeling, a dream, if you like, but not the less true. A dream 
may take hold of a man’s fancy and mould it indelibly for a 
certain purpose; and if so with a man, why not with the 
multitude? ‘l'o be swayed by dreams, fancies, impressions, 
feelings, is in the very essence of its nature. During the 
Middle Ages, the red cross on a man’s shoulder was the 
emblem of suffering Christians in the Kast, and its very sight 
pushed on whole nations to their rescue. No great states- 
man, no great conqueror, ever disdained to rouse the feelings 
and devotedness of his followers by symbols of this kind. 
When Nelson nailed England’s colours to the mainmast, he 
well knew the significant purport of that simple act in the 
minds of his naive but lion-hearted crews. And in this there 
is really nothing astonishing. Under every clime and every 
form of government the multitude is the same: it cannot be 
moved by abstractions, by philosophical, political, or social 
theories. On the contrary, they are hurried away at once by a 
tangible matter-of-fact emblem of their own confused ideas ; 
they cling to that emblem at the peril of their own lives, will 
fight for it, will die for it, and their fond yet blind enthusiasm 
for a symbol will oftentimes change the face of the earth. It 
is childish, therefore, to assert, as did the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld the other day in the French Assembly, that the white 
flag of the Bourbons would have been accepted by a grateful 
nation in October last had not certuin persons prevented it, 
for the sake of satisfying their own ambition and maintaining 
their political station. In the present state of France such 
an idea is simply ludicrous, for no public man, MacMahon 
perhaps excepted, can answer for remaining in office more 
than four-and-twenty hours. 

But whilst we were writing these lines we received a most 
singular confirmation of our views on this subject. The Paris 
papers published the appeal addressed by the Count do 
Chambord to the French nation, an appeal which of course 
produced a sensation. Well, what was the general impres- 
sion of the press and of the public on reading that noble- 
minded and touching production? Did it contain anything 
about the flag? What, not one word? Well, then, it was 
useless to go farther, and all the rest became vapid. It 
was only on second thoughts people discovered how Henry 
rejected all ministerial responsibility in his plans for the 
future welfare of France, and how closely his Royal constitu- 
tion resembled the Imperial constitution of 1852. 

The proof we believe to be decisive, and we say it with 
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regret; for we sincerely believe that France would recover 
her old prestige among nations under her old race of kings. 
It might tend to a restoration of social no less than of monar- 
chical traditions in the best sense of the word; and we can 
scarcely help thinking that Henry the Fourth of old would 
have found out a means of quartering his panache-blane with 
the new fangled standard rather than allow such a question to 
cost him a crown. Au example like his would be well worth 
imitating, and may be likewise termed a tradition. But it 
was not to be, it appears, and we can already see the effect of 
the manifesto on public opinion in the following words of a 
paper held in high estimation in Paris, and by no means 
adverse to the cause of Legitimacy :— 


Had we held the station of the representative of the antique Royal family 
of France, we should have preferred retiring from the scene after the 
dignified letter of October last, instead of that dated July the 2nd. The 
latter is at once far less explicit and of a more serivus character. It is less 
explicit, since it does not even mention the momentous question of the 
standard. Far more serious, since it attacks a government regularly es- 
tablished, at least, if it be not yet organized—a government that did not yet 
exist on the 29th of last October, but which arose, against its own will, out of 
the condemnation of monarchy denounced, as it was, by its own self. That 
government now preserves us from a twofold peril—the impossibility of a 
Monarchy and the probability of Radicalism. We will not add one single 
word. 


Poor France! her princes appear to be struck with blind- 
ness, her sages with madness; her public men run backward 
and forward for some helping hand, which is not forthcoming. 
Her best citizens go on groping in the dark, and yet finding 
not an issue, whilst the seething, foaming tide of Radicalism 
is running in in every direction. Yet a few days longer, and 
one portion of the quondam majority may be driven over into 
the ranks of the most moderate Republicans, whilst the 
Revolutionists chuckle over their victory and prepare already 
for making the best of their victory. Yet a few days longer, 
and the moderate Legitimists may, in their turn, from fear of 
offending their Prince, be forced into the ranks of men whom 
they may respect for their private character, but whem they 
consider as Don Quixotes, regardless alike of their own 
opinions and of surrounding events. Yet a few days longer, 
and we may see these descendants of the knights of old 
shakirg hands with miscreants whcm their forefathers would 
have cut to pieces ; forming combinations and coalitions with 
a set of adventurers whom they would loathe to receive at 
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their own houses, and whom a citizen of the United States 
would utterly despise and avoid. 

Is such a policy enlightened, or is it not rather infatuation, 
when a country is so enfeebled, so beset, by so many imminent 
dangers as France is at present ? 





Art. VIII.—APPENDIX TO THE ARTICLE ON 
FREEWILL. 


E have heartily to thank the “ Spectator ” (May 9), for a 

very cordial and eloquent criticism of the article on 

Freewill, which appeared in our last number. The criticism in 

question is well worthy of our readers’ careful attention, and 

it has suggested to us a few supplementary remarks. Its 
principal portion runs as follows :— 


Dr. Ward takes the ambiguity out of the common Millite and Bainite 
argument for determinism, by distinguishing between the attractions which 
act involuntarily upon the will, and which really determine the character 
and the strength of what he, like Mr. Mill and his school, calls the resultant 
attraction or repulsion—i.¢., the spontaneous impulse which springs out of 
all these positive and negative attractions—and the motives, by which he 
denotes any kind of resolves to act, including those which are not results of 
attractions or repulsions exerted on the will, but the product of the will’s 
own force. What Dr. Ward then’ contends is, that besides the spontaneous 
impulse which is the resultant of all the various involuntary attractions and 
repulsions exerted over the will on any one occasion, we are often conscious 
of “an anti-impulsive effort,” which restrains and sometimes conquers this 
resultant impulse, and which must therefore be due to the pure energy of 
the will. Of course the determinists would assert, that what Dr. Ward 
ascribes to anti-impulsive effort and treats as if it were exclusive of the 
involuntary attractions and repulsions acting upon the will, is really due to a 
very important, though often latent, element amongst those attractions and 
repulsions. The determinists allege that the action of the will is always 
really identical with the direction of its spontaneous impulse, which Dr. 
Ward earnestly denies ; but the way in which the former would state their 
difference with him would probably be this:—they would say that Dr. 
Ward’s “ anti-impulsive effort” must itself originate in some sort of desire or 
aversion, preference or dislike, or at least in some habit of the mind, which is 
now perhaps chronic, but is due to former influences of the attractive or 
tepulsive kind ; and that Dr. Ward has missed its true nature, only owing to 
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some disguise of form, which has served to merge the latent attractions or 
repulsions in the moral or muscular character of the struggles with opposite 
attractions or repulsions, to which they are apt to give rise. For example, I 
make what Dr. Ward means by an “ anti-impulsive effort” to get up in the 
morning, when for a moment the resultant of all the attractions and repul- 
sions operative on my will appears to be a “spontaneous impulse” to turn 
round and drop off to sleep again. But the determinists would probably 
regard the true rationale of such a case as something of this kind : that what 
seems mere free volition, is nothing but a rush of involuntary force from 
half-hidden springs ; the laziness and love of sleep being felt in every nerve, 
while the source of the desire or tendency by which these cravings are over- 
powered, is for the moment sunk beneath the surface of consciousness, and 
to be found in some deep-rooted conviction, or custom, or habit of the past, 
which at the present moment moulds my character, without seeming to 
fascinate my will. 

To this, Dr. Ward, as we understand him, would reply, that he has already 
taken into account, in computing the character of the “ spontaneous impulse ” 
of the moment, ull these subtler influences radiating from past emotions or 
formed habits; that he has taken great pains to exclude them from the 
“anti-impulsive effort,” and to include them in the resultant attraction or 
repulsion which involuntarily sways the will before the “anti-impulsive 
effort” is made. He would say (quite justly, as we think,) that if the deter- 
minist cannot directly trace the origin of such an anti-impulsive effort to 
irresistible attractions and repulsions, but is quite conscious of the plaus?- 
bility of regarding it as a living force putting forth a direct restraint over the 
resultant of all the complex fascinations and antipathies which spring out of 
our past character and tendencies, then the determinist is not arguing or 
the phenomena as they actually appear, but only yielding to an imperious 
prejudice and superstition, in insisting that what seemsa pure anti-impulsive 
effort is but an involuntary wish or fear in disguise. The onus probandi 
clearly lies with those who assert, that what strikes us all as a pure volition 
or effort of will, is really an unconscious passion or aversion the character of 
which we have mistaken. If we are no judges of the distinction between 
an involuntary attraction (negative or positive) and the dead-heave of voli- 
tion, the argument fails altogether, and neither determinist nor indeter- 
minist need attempt a problem beyond his powers. If we are judges of that 
distinction, then we must produce psychological evidence of the paradox, that 
a tendency rooted deep in character seems to us to be a mere momentary 
anti-impulsive effort of the will’s own creation. And on this point we 
heartily go with the drift of Dr. Ward’s exposition. The whole strength of 
the determinist’s argument lies in his fixed assumption, not in the evidence 
which he produces. He reasons in a circle. First, that which fascinates the 
will most powerfully is the strongest motive : next, the motive on which we 
act must be the strongest motive, and therefore (though we don’t know it) it 
must have fascinated the will most powerfully ; and this though. so far as 
our consciousness answers to our self-interrogation, it had not fascinated our 
will at all, but rather repelled it. Dr. Ward’s ingenuity, in giving a separate 
name to the resultant of all the involuntary attractions and repulsions acting 
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upon our will, and then maintaining that over and above these we are con- 
stantly conscious of exerting an “ anti-impulsive effort” which neutralizes 
the spontaneous impulse of the will, puts the vicious circular logic of the 
determinists in its strongest and most impressive light. 


We certainly are ourselves of opinion, that the argument 
against determinism is more simply conclusive, than our 
kind critic is prepared to admit. He entirely agrees with 
us indeed, that determinists fail in adducing any positive 
ground whatever for their opinions; still he thinks that 
the utmost argumentative result, which in strictness can 
be legitimately attained, is the disjunctive proposition: 
“ Hither determinism is false, or the whole problem is beyond 
the human intellect.”” We venture to hold on the contrary, with 
perfect confidence, that the problem ‘(when duly stated) not 
only is not beyond the human intellect, but receives a solution 
completely clear and unequivocal. 

But on looking back at our article under the light of this 
thoughtful criticism, we arrive at the conclusion, that we failed 
in setting forth with due emphasis, and in impressing on our 
readers with due detail and illustration, the fundamental dis- 
tinction, on which our whole argument turned; the distinc- 
tion between what we called “ anti-impulsive ” effort or action 
on the one hand, and any different kind of volition on the 
other. We set forth that distinction indeed (as we cannot 
but think) clearly enough in one passage: but to set it forth 
clearly once for all, was by no means sufficient ; and we ought 
to have exhibited it in more various lights and with far greater 
copiousness of illustration. The passage to which we refer 
occurs in p. 334, and runs as follows :— 


What we allege to be a fact of indubitable experience, is this. At some 
given moment, my will’s gravitation, as it-may be called, or spontaneous 
impulse is in some given direction ; insomuch that if I held myself passively,— 
if I let my will alone—it would with absolute certainty move accordingly : 
but in fact I exert myself with more or less vigour to resist such impulse ; 
and then the action of my will is ina different, often an entirely opposite 
direction. In other words, we would draw our readers’ attention to the 
frequently occurring simultaneous existence of two very distinct phenomena. 
On the one hand (1) my will’s gravitation or spontaneous impulse is strongly 
in one direction ; while on the other hand at the same moment (2) its actual 
movement is quite divergent from this. Now that which “ motives”* affect, 
is most evidently the will’s spontaneous inclination, impulse, gravitation. 
The determinist then, by saying that the will’s movement is infallibly deter- 
mined by “ motives,” is obliged to say that the will never moves in opposi- 





* For convenience’ sake, in this paragraph we used the word “ motives ” as 
determinists do. 
VOL. XXIII.—wNo. XLV. [New Series.] M 
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tion to its spontaneous impulse. And in fact he does say this. All deter- 
minists assume as a matter of course, that the will never puts forth effort, 
for the purpose of resisting its spontaneous impulse. We on the contrary 
allege, that there is no mental fact more undeniable, than the frequent 
putting forth of such effort. 


Our chief object then in the following pages is to set forth, 
as clearly and unmistakably as we can, the distinction intended 
inthis passage; a distinction on which our whole argument rests. 
Our readers may remember, that we called by the name of an 

“attraction” (p. 333) “every thought which proposes some 
pleasure, positive or negative, to be gained by some act or 
course of action.” This terminology being understood, it is 
very plain (we added) “that every man during by far the 
greater part of his life is solicited by conflicting attractions ; 
and it is further a manifest and undeniable fact, that, in the 
very large majority of such instances, a certain definite and 
decisive inclination or impulse of the will spontaneously 
ensues.” The attraction, to which this inclination or impulse 
corresponds, we have called the “ predominating” attraction ; 
and the allegation of ours, on which our whole argument 
rested, was this. Very often, no doubt, men act in accordance 
with this spontaneous impulse, and yield to this predominant 
attraction: but by no means unfrequently they resist this 
impulse, and put forth what we have cailed anti-impulsive 
effort. This last fact it is which the determinist (as we shall 
presently point out) is obliged by his doctrine to deny. What 
we wish first-of all to make clear, is the broad and unmis- 
takable contrast which exists, between that class of phenomena 
which he is obliged to deny, and that other class which 
he willingly admits. Or, putting the same consideration in a 
somewhat different shape—we wish to make clear that “desire” 
is one thing, “ resolve” another thing; and that men not 
unfrequently both “resolve” and act, in opposition to their 
“desire.” And as such is the principal purpose for which we 
are writing this Appendix, our readers must excuse us, should 
we become tedious by having recourse to some variety of 
homely illustration. 

I. A youth is very unhappy at school: his studies are dis- 
tasteful, his companions uncongenial, and his teachers unsym- 
pathetic. His mind naturally dwells on these facts; and by 
degrees he comes to feel a strong desire, of not waiting for 
vacation time, but running away at once. If this continues, 
he will soon be scheming | how to effect his desire. But he 
suddenly remembers, that the home, to which he might perhaps 
escape to-morrow, would be a ver y different home from what 
it is in vacation time. There would be no smiles of welcome 
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and plans for his amusement, but in their stead stern reproof 
and enforced return to school. This negative attraction—the 
thought of this pain—entirely preponderates over the earlier, 
and changes his state of mind altogether. 

Now let us dwell for a moment on this latter state of mind. 

‘ In the earlier stage he really desired to leave school at once, 
but in the later stage it would be absurd to say that he desires 
it at all. Doubtless he may feel, as keenly as he did before, 
the evils of school; but what he desires under existing cir- 
cumstances, is to stay there. His inclination towards the 
immediate leaving school may be called (if you will): an 
“ optation”’ ;* but it cannot be called a desire. Or (putting 
the same thing in another way), there is no need of self- 
restraint, to keep him at school; for he has no real desire of 
leaving it. There is no need of self-restraint, in order that he 
may act in accordance with his spontaneous impulse and do 
just what he desires. 

Now let us make a different supposition. At home his only 
parent is an indulgent mother, who is sure at any time to 
receive him with open arms. Still she has imbued him with 
firm religious principle, which has been much strengthened 
(let us say) by the religious discipline of the school itself. 
Accordingly the thought soon spontaneously enters his mind, 
that he would gain far more real good where he is, and that 
his staying is far more accordant with the Will of God. Now, 
as we observed in our article (p. 341), “to those who have 
trained themselves in virtue, virtue itself supplies an attrac- 
tion; often an exceedingly powerful one.” It may well happen 
therefore, that the various attractions offered him in pleasing 
God may predominate over the attraction which solicits him to 
leaving school, and that here again his true desire is to stay. 

But another supposition is at least equally possible. ‘The 
attraction, which solicits him towards running away, may pre- 
dominate over the attraction of pleasing God; and his real 
desire may accordingly be to leave school. From the motive + 
however of virtue and permanent self-interest, he sets himself 
to resist that which is his spontaneous impulse and real desire ; 





* From “ optarem ;” “TI should desire it,’ were it not for its accompani- 
ments. The recognized Catholic word “velleity” is far more expressive, 
but it does not express the idea in the text. 

+ On the sense in which we use the word “motive,” see our article, pp. 
335-6 ; see also p. 346. According to our use of terms, to ask what is my 
“motive ’ for some action, is to ask what is that end which I have resolved 
to pursue, and for the sake of which I resolve on the performance of that 
action. But if a determinist asks me what is my “ motive” in some action, 
he means to ask me what is that pleasure, the desire of which allures me to 
do what I do. 

mM 2 
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in conformity with his resolve to aim at a certain end, he con- 
tends against the desire, which of itself would lead him to act 
in opposition to that end. Here is a case, in which “self- 
restraint ” really does come in. As soon as he intermits for 
one moment his watchfulness and self-restraint, his desire 
asserts its supremacy and impels his will in its own direction. 
To cease struggling with himself, is to give up the cause of 
virtue and self-interest. We do not at all mean that this state 
of things will probably continue very long; because (as we 
pointed out in many parts of our article) he will do all he 
can to effect, that the preponderance of attraction shall be in 
favour of the end which he has resolved to pursue. But we 
say that this state of mind, while it lasts, is most unmistak- 
ably heterogeneous from that which we last described. Surely 
no two phenomena can be more clamorously distinct from each 
other—more impossible to be mutually confused—than the 
two which we are contrasting. To resist one’s immediate 
desire on the one hand, or to gratify it on the other hand—to 
practise self-restraint on one hand, or to practise no self- 
restraint at all on the other hand—these (where distinctly 
exhibited) are not merely dissimilar, but violently contrasted 
henomena. 

II. We choose for our second illustration a case, in which 
the motive of resistance is not virtue at all, but mere worldly 
interest. I live with an old aunt, from whom I expect a large 
legacy. I go to a concert with her full permission, on 
promise of being most faithfully back by a certain hour. 
While I am in the very height of enjoyment at a symphony 
of Beethoven’s, my neighbour happens to announce the time ; 
and I find I must start at once, and make great haste too, if I 
am not to give my aunt grievous offence, and imperil the fruit 
of years’ assiduity. It is most probable that I shall start off 
without delay ; but two alternatives are possible, as to my state 
of mind in starting. It may be, that the dismay with which I 
contemplate the threatened calamity entirely counterbalances 
the opposite attraction. I make frantic efforts to push my 
way out, regardless of my neighbours’ convenience; the 
strains of Beethoven are to me almost as though they did not 
exist ; at most, my inclination to hear more of them is no 
more than a mere optation. On the other hand it may be, that 
those strains still constitute my preponderating attraction, and 
that reason has to contend against predominant passion. My 
resolve however is firm not to offend the old lady, and I exert 
vigorous anti-impulsive effort: nevertheless my will is still under 
the fascination of the music; and as long as that is within 
hearing, if I intermit my effort for a moment, I tarry on my 
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way. During the whole of my passage to the outward air, I am 
desiring to return, though resolved to depart; nor is it till the 
music is out of hearing, that this conflict ceases. Now no one 
can possibly say, that the two mental states which we have 
described are similar to each other; for it is most manifest 
that they are violently contrasted. Self-restraint is the prin- 
cipal feature in the latter case, while it is entirely absent in 
the former. 

III. Our next illustration shall be for the purpose of 
explaining, that the present issue does not turn at all on 
the question whether effort is put forth by the agent, but only 
anti-impulsive effort. With this view, we will recur in the 
first instance to the illustration which we derived (pp. 328, 9) 
from the demeanour in battle of some courageous soldier. He 
will often put forth intense effort; brave appalling perils; 
confront the risk of an agonizing death. But to what end is 
this effort directed? He puts it forth, in order that he may 
act in full accordance with his spontaneous impulse; that he 
may gratify what is his strongest wish, his real desire ; in 
order that he may overcome the enemy, obtain fame and dis- 
tinction, avoid the reproach of cowardice, &c. &c. Such 
efforts as these we may call “ congenial” efforts. But now 
take the instance of a military officer—possessing real piety 
and steadfastly purposing to grow therein—who receives at the 
hand of a brother officer some stinging and (as the world would 
say) “intolerable ” insult. His nature flames forth; his spon- 
taneous impulse, his real present desire, is to inflict some 
retaliation, which shall at least deliver him from the“ reproach” 
of cowardice. Nevertheless it is his firm resolve, by God’s 
grace, to comport himself Christianly. His resolve contends 
vigorously against his desire, until the latter is brought into 
harmony with his principles. Here then are two cases, 
which agree with each other as being cases of intense effort ; 
but the former is “ congenial” effort, while the latter is 
“ anti-impulsive.” What is most remarkable in the last- 
named officer, is his “ self-restraint ”’ ; but it would be simply 
absurd to talk of self-restraint in the former instance. No 
one, who considers ever so little, can overlook the fundamental 
contrast between the two cases. 

Doubtless it may happen—perhaps it not unfrequently 
happens—that a soldier’s pluck and courage may fail him for 
the moment on some most sanguinary field, and that he 
reinforces them by anti-impulsive effort. But the cases to 
which we drew attention as illustrating ‘“‘ congenial” effort, 
are the far more numerous cases in which nothing of the kind 
occurs. 
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One further explanation should here be made. We do not 
deny that there may be sometimes difficulty in deciding, 
whether this or that given effort be “ congenial” or “ anti 
impulsive” ; but these will always be instances belonging to 
what may be called the border-land. In such a case, the 
attractions on either side do not greatly differ in power; and 
it requires careful self-inspection, to determine on which side 
the balance preponderates. To take the common illustra- 
tion—what can be more mutually contrasted than the respec- 
tive shapes of a straight line and a circle? And yet the small 
arc of a very large circle is often quite indistinguishable from a 
straight line. But, though it sometimes happens that the 
anti-impulsive effort is so slight as not to be easily recognized 
for what it is,—it happens quite as often that such effort is so 
intense, as to force its true character on the notice of the 
most casual observer. We cannot too often repeat, that if 
there be such a thing in the world as anti-impulsive effort, 
determinism is overthrown. We are not all concerned there- 
fore to maintain that in all cases, but only that in some cases, 
the putting forth of such effort is an indisputable fact. 

1V. We will next repeat the particular illustration cited 
from us by our kind critic in the ‘ Spectator,” with the view 
of more distinctly confronting the difficulty which he expresses. 
A rises at a given time on some given morning with simplest 
promptitude and alacrity, under the influence of a firmly- 
acquired habit ; though he experiences at the moment more 
pain than pleasure in so doing. How is this to be psychologi- 
cally explained? According to Mr. Mill and Dr. Bain, the 
explanation is such as the following; and we are entirely 
disposed to think it correct. It is true enough then, that 
the rising gives him at the moment more pain than pleasure ; 
but at the same time he is keenly conscious, that his lying 
longer in bed would, on the whole, entail on him greater 
suffering than his getting up. His real desire then, is to rise 
from bed. He needs no “ self-restraint,” in order that he may 
get up; but he would need “self-restraint,” in order that he 
should voluntarily lie in bed. 

Now consider on the other hand the case of B. His desire 
—his preponderating and spontaneous impulse—is to lie in- 
bed; but he resolves, from some motive or other, to get up. 
In order to fulfil that resolve, he exerts himself and puts forth 
anti-impulsive effort; he exercises manly self-restraint and 
forces himself to rise, though it be but laboriously and 
against the grain. A starts from bed bya spontaneous and in- 
deliberate impulse ; but B resolves and fails, resolves and fails 
again, until he at last succeeds by a crowning effort in launch- 
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ing himself on the sea of active life. Surely no mental states 
are more unmistakably contrasted, than these two. 

- According to the “ Spectator”? however, the determinists 
would reply, “‘ that what seems free volition” in B’s case “ is 
nothing but a rush of involuntary force from half-hidden 
springs ; the laziness and love of sleep being felt in every 
nerve, while the source of the desire or tendency, by which 
these cravings are overpowered, is for the moment sunk 
beneath the surface of consciousness, and to be found in 
some deep-rooted conviction or custom or habit of the past, 
which at the present moment moulds his character without 
seeming to fascinate his will.” We must say for ourselves, 
that we cannot see the slightest plausibility in such a reply. 
We will go all possible lengths in heartily admitting, that 
the will is often very powerfully affected by influences, 
which are for the moment (or permanently if you 
will) sunk beneath the surface of consciousness. ‘lhe 
same thought of pleasure and pain shall occur with equal 
vividness to Y and Z; and yet it shall impel Y towards action 
with immeasurably greater power than that with which it 
impels Z, because of various circumstances in ‘his tem- 
perament and past history. Still—look at the matter 
which way you will—all that these convictions, and 
habits, and customs, and temperament can even imagin- 
ably do, is to effect, that the desire,—the spontaneous 
and preponderating impulse — be this rather than that. 
But that act of self-restraint or anti-impulsive effort, on which 
we are throughout insisting, presupposes the spontaneous im- 
pulse as already existing; nor does it come into action at all, 
until after the desire exists, until habits, temperament, circum- 
stances have done their work.* Here, precisely as before, to 





* An objection may be raised against what is said in the text, which it w il 
be more satisfactory expressly to notice. Suppose I desire some given 
course of action, M ; and suppose I nevertheless resist that desire, from the 
motive of virtuousness or of my permanent self-interest. This motive of 
virtue or self-interest—so the objector may argue—on entering my mind, 
becomes in itself an attraction; and may probably enough (on the 
very principles of determinism) preponderate over the opposite 
attractions. We answer, that such cases undoubtedly are by no means 
uncommon; but that they are not the cases on which we rest our 
argument. If the new attraction preponderates over its rivals,—then my 
desire is no longer for course M, though I may have an optation towards 
that course. In such a case therefore—although the action which I elicit is 
opposite to that, which just previously I had desired ;— nevertheless, at the 
moment of action, my desire and my action are in perfect mutual accordance. 
But the cases on which we insist are those, in which it is manifest that I 
resolve and act in direct opposition to what (at the very moment of acting) I 
desire. The undeniable existence of such cases is the fact, on which we 1est 
as fatal to determinism. 
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act in accordance with my desire is one thing, and to resist my 
desire is just the opposite thing. Nor is there the most distant 
approach towards lessening the saliency and impressiveness 
of this contrast,—whether the desire has been generated by 
obvious and recognized influences, or by influences partially or 
entirely latent. See indeed what we observed in our note 
at pp. 334, d. 

V. There is one doctrine implied in what we have just been 
saying, which it will nevertheless be more satisfactory ex- 
pressly to set forth. It has reference to what we called in our 
article (p. 342) ‘‘non-emotional attractions.” It would be 
quite unfair to allege that, according to determinists, my 
action is always determined by that “ motive” (as they call it) 
which is accompanied by the must vivid picture of pleasure 
for the moment. On the contrary they hold, even as a pro- 
minent part of their doctrine, that a thought of pleasure or 
pain may exercise immense influence towards action, while 
causing nevertheless little or no emotion. We took every 
pains (we trust) to treat this part of their theory with full 
justice: see pp. 330, 1; note at p. 332; pp. 342, 3. Take 
the preceding instance of A rising from bed. ‘The pain of 
rising may be far more vividly presented to his imagination, 
than the pain of lying in bed. Nevertheless what precisely 
results from his confirmed habit of early rising is, (1) that the 
pain of lying in bed would in fact be found (when the time 
came) to be greater than the present pain of getting up; and 
(2) that this eventual predominance of pain is at this moment 
duly and influentially appreciated by his practical reason.* 
Determinists undoubtedly are quite explicit in urging this 
consideration ; and (as we have often said) we are entirely 
disposed so far to agree with them. 

In like manner, suppose I have acquired in great strength 
what Mr. Mill calls a habit of virtue; i.e. a habit of benevo- 
lence. It will happen again and again, that I spontaneously 
practise what in some sense may be called self-sacrifice : that 
is, I deny myself some great pleasure or endure some great 
pain, for the sake of benefitting my fellow-men. Moreover I do 
this, though the pleasure which I forego, or the pain which I 
endure, is painted on myimagination with immeasurably greater 
vividness, than is the pleasure which I shall enjoy from 
acting beneficently, or the pain which I should suffer from 
acting in a different way.t We need not here give the 





* It will be sufficiently clear here from the context, what we mean by this 


‘ 


term “ practical reason ;” and it is not worth while to treat at any great 
length a matter, on which we are entirely at one with determinists. 
+ See the passage which we quoted from Mr. Mill in p. 331, note. 
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explanation of this phenomenon ; because to do so would only 
be to repeat, almost word for word, the explanation which 
we just now gave. 

We entirely agree with determinists on the existence of such 
phenomena as these ; but we say that they do not tend ever so 
remotely to discredit the argument on which we have insisted. 
In the former of our two instances, my real desire was to 
get up; and my inclination towards lying in bed was a mere 
optation. In the latter case my real desire was to practise 
self-sacrifice ; and I had no more than an optation towards the 
contrary self-indulgence. It still remains absolutely true then 
that, according to determinists, men by the very constitution 
of their nature are inevitably determined to do what they 
really desire. See Mr. Mill’s express language quoted by us 
in pp. 330, 331. Though we find no pleasure in such or such 
an action, he says, “we still continue to desire it and con- 
sequently to do it.” “I dispute altogether that we are con- 
scious of being able to act in opposition to the strongest 
present desire or aversion.” 

In one word. The whole deterministic controversy turns 
on this one question: “do I, or do I not, at various times 
exercise self-restraint? do I, or do I not, at various 
times act in resistance (not to a mere optation, but) to my 
real desire??? What can “ motives,” * or “ circumstances,” 
or “‘temperament,” or “habit,” or “custom” imaginably do 
for me, except to effect that my desire shall be this rather 
than that? How can they imaginably influence my action in 
those cases, where my action is contrary to my desire? If then 
there are such cases—if it be true that I often act in opposi- 
tion to what at the moment is my real desire—then it demon- 
stratively follows, thet my will at such times acts for itself; 
independently of “‘ pleasure ” or “ pain” or “ circumstances ” 
or ‘ temperament ” or anything else. 

And on this critical point we appeal confidently to the ex- 
perience of any man, who will honestly examine his past and 
present consciousness. The question, to which our article was 
directed throughout, was the question we have first named. 
“Do men ever resist a real desire? Is there such a thing 
as self-restraint ?”? He would be an unusually bold man who, 
fairly confronting this question, should answer it in the 
negative: but to answer it in the affirmative, is to reject de- 
terminism in every possible shape. 

It is urgently important however, in reference to the course 
of argument which we hope to pursue in future articles, to 





* Tn the sense in which determinists use that word. 
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make thoroughly manifest, that determinism is absolutely no- 
where, as the say ing is ; that it is not only demonstratively, 
but even visibly and palpably false. We had rather there- 
fore run the risk of saying many words too much, than of 
saying one word too little. And in accordance with this feel- 
ing, we will conclude by drawing out in form the argument, on 
which we have insisted, whether in our April article or in this 
Appendix. 

The determinist reasoning, when analysed, will be found to 
consist of two propositions. 

Prop. Ist. “ Every man’s desire at any given moment is 
infallibly determined by circumstances (1) internal and (2) 
external ; i.e., (1) by the intrinsic constitution and fee Ah 
of his aed, and (2) by the external influences which at the 
moment act on it.” 

Prop. 2nd. ‘‘ Every man’s will at any given moment is infal- 
libly determined, as to its action, by the desire which prevails 
in his mind at that moment.” 

From these two propositions taken together, the determin- 
istic conclusion obviously follows; viz. that every man’s will 
is infallibly determined by circumstances internal and external, 
as to its action at any given moment. 

Moreover—not only this is in fact the reasoning of a deter- 
minist—but there is no other reasoning on which he can pos- 
sibly rely, It is most obvious, that circumstances cannot 
determine a man’s will to some action, except by disposing it 
thereto ; or in other words that they cannot determine his 
action, except by determining his desire. His desire indeed 
in many cases may be negative and not positive ; or, in other 
words, he may desire some course of action not as being in 
itself attractive, but as being less wnattractive than any 
practicable alternative. Then again, when we speak of 
‘“‘desire,”” we by no means refer exclusively to what is some- 
times called “conscious” desire. ‘There are very many active 
impulses, which lead so immediately to action, that they 
canuot be reflected on, as distinct from the action to which 
they spontaneously and irresistibly lead. We include all these 
impulses under the general name “ desire.”? And all this being 
understood, it is most evident that the determinist reasoning 
must consist of the two propositions above recited. If a man’s 
action is infallibly determined by circumstances, this can only 
be because (1) his desire is infallibly determined by them, and 
because (2) his action is infallibly determined by his desire. 

With the former of the two propositions, we are entirely 
disposed to concur. Not only so, but weare disposed to con- 
cur with it in the particular shape in which Mr. Mill and Dr. 
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Bain maintain it. Subject to the explanations they give of 
their own meaning, we are quite disposed to agree with them, 
that what determines a man’s desire at any given moment, is 
the balance of pleasure contemplated by him at that moment. 
As we observed in our April article, we think that that con- 
stant gravitation towards immediate pleasure, which observa- 
tion testifies as characteristic of humanity, gives these writers 
a thoroughly solid foundation for this part of their doctrine. 

It has been then against the second proposition of determin- 
ists, that our whole argument has been directed. We most 
confidently deny, that at every given moment every man’s 
action is infallibly determined by the desire which prevails in 
him at that moment. No doubt (1) there are very many in- 
stances, in which a man does act in harmony with his prevailing 
desire. There are (2) other (we are confident) and very 
numerous instances, in which anti-impulsive effort is really put 
forth and anti-impulsive action follows,—but in which this cir- 
cumstance does not so force itself on an observer’s notice, but 
that determinists may plausibly doubt it. But our main pur- 
pose throughout has been to show (3) that there are other in- 
stances, in which it is seen with clearest evidence—in which 
no one not flagrantly uncandid can possibly doubt—that a man 
acts in opposition to his present prevailing desire. Indeed with 
one particular class of men, viz. devout Theists, the pheno- 
mena of anti-impulsive effort are among the commonest and 
most unmistakable phenomena in the whole world. But 
even if, instead of this vast multitude, there were but one such 
phenomenon on absolutely certain record, that one phenomenon 
would suffice to overthrow the deterministic doctrine. If Mr. 
Mill admitted that one single man on one single occasion re- 
sisted his prevalent desire, that philosopher could not mainti ain 
it to be an invariable law of human nature, that men’ s actions 
are infallibly determined by their desires. 

We are the last to deny, that indubitable truths are often 
encountered by objections of real force, nay of very great 
force. It may happen from time to time, we quite admit, 
that some conclusion is established with absolute certainty, 
insomuch that any one would act unreasonably (and perhaps 
with grave culpability) if he failed to yield it the most absolute 
and unreserved assent ;—while at the same time objections 
remain unsolved, which, if they stood alone, would tend to 
make this very conclusion more or less improbable. Here 
is one of the intellectual trials to which God—doubtless for 
wisest purposes of probation—exposes speculative thinkers. 
As we proceed indeed with our present series of articles, we 
shall come across more than one such truth as we have just 
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described. But what we here wish to point out is, that there 
is nothing of this kind as regards the objections brought by 
Mr. Mill or Dr. Bain against indeterminism. Let any one 
righily understand what such writers affirm ; and let him then 
proceed to look at the most obvious and every-day facts of 
life ;—he will be able to discern with the clearest evidence, 
that their pretentious theory is a mere sham and delusion. 








Arr. IX.—PLAIN-CHANT. 


(CoMMUNICATED.) 


[We need hardly explain, that when we insert an article as “communi- 
cated,” we by no means identify ourselves with the propositions contained in 
it: we only imply our humble opinion, that those propositions are such as 
any Catholic has full right to hold, and that their publication may lead to 
serviceable discussion. ] 


Graduale de Tempore et de Sanctis, juata Ritum Sacro-Sancte Romane 
Ecclesie, cum Cantu Pauli V. Pont. Max. jussu reformato. Cui addita 
sunt officia postea approbata sub auspiciis 8. 8. Domini Nostri Pii P. P. 
IX. Curante Sacr. Rituum Congregatione. Cum privilegio. Ratisbone, 
Neo-Eboraci et Cincinnati, sumptibus, chartis et typis Frederici 
Pustet, 5. Sedis Apost. et Sacr. Rituum Congregatione Typographi. 
1872. 

PIUS, the fifth of the name, who, according to the 
e Collect for his feast, was raised up by God not only “to 
crush the enemies of the Church ” but “‘ to restore the Divine 

Worship,” is known in history, among other things, as issuing 

the celebrated Bull (affixed to the Roman Missal) whereby all 

Liturgies not enjoying a prescription of 200 years were 

abolished. This was in 1568. In 1614 the celebrated edition 

of the Gradual, “cum Cantu jussu Pauli V. reformato,” 
appeared. It has been reserved to another Pius, the ninth of 
the name, to effectuate the decree of his sainted predecessor ; 
and it is among the consolations of the present Pontificate 
that the Roman Liturgy has been made obligatory in the arch- 
diocese of Paris since the great national humiliation. But the 
music of this one Liturgy of the West has hitherto been in 
even greater confusion than the Liturgy itself was before 
S. Pius’s reform; and I cannot but think that it will be 
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reckoned hereafter among the glories of the reign of the 
present Pius to have inaugurated another reform, cognate 
with the former. I say cognate, as it would hardly be 
incorrect to say that the musical notation of the sacred words 
of the Church’s offices, and especially of the Missal, form an 
integral part of each. At any rate, the Roman Church has 
spoken in the decree affixed to the first volume of the folio 
edition of the Gradual which was last year completed by 
Pustet of Ratisbon, in very strong terms, of how much 
“uniformity even in the Chant of the 8. Liturgy is to be 
desired”: for such is the expression employed by the 
S. Congregation of Rites :—<Ut exoptata uni- 
formitas in Sacra Liturgia etiam in Cantu obtineri valeat.”’ 

This decree is so important that, before entering into the 
particular circumstances attending the new edition, I will call 
attention to its statements; as, unless the strong way in which 
the Church has lately spoken in favour of the Plain-Chant be 
kept in mind, some of these remarks may seem exaggerated. 

The decree, which was given in full in a former number of 
the Dus.in, asserts several things. 

1. That the Roman Church has always retained the Chant 
which 8. Gregory introduced into the Liturgy :—‘ Cantum 
Gregorianum, quem semper Ecclesia Romana retinuit” ... . 
“quem in Sacram Liturgiam Summus Pontifex 8. Gregorius 
Magnus invenerat.”’ 

2. That the celebrated Medicean edition of 1615, put forth 
by Paul V. “with the Chant reformed by his order,” which 
has now been reprinted at Ratisbon, “may be considered by 
tradition most conformable to that which 8. Gregory intro- 
duced” :—‘‘ Proindeque ex traditione conformior haberi 
potest illi, quem in 8. Liturgiam, &c ss 

3. That this edition contains that Chant :— ‘et continet 
Cantum Gregorianum quem semper Ecclesia Romana retinuit.” 

4, That this edition has been brought out under the special 
direction of the 8. Congregation of Rites :—‘ Directa fuit 
singulari diligentia a Commissione peculiari ab eadem 
8. Rituum Congregatione deputata.” 

5. The Congregation commends it to the Bishops for their 
adoption :-—‘_Ideo eadem S. Rituum Congregatio Reve- 
rendissimis Ordinariis prefatam editionem summopere com- 
mendat ; ut eam in suis dicecesibus adoptantes, &c “+ 

6. And this in order to obtain the much-desired uniformity 
even in the Chant :—‘‘ Ut exoptata uniformitas in 
8. Liturgia, etiam in Cantu obtineri valeat.” 

Such is the decree. Before going further, let me add that 
the Holy Father has not only, in consequence of the appear- 
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ance of the first volume folio, decorated the publisher, who has 
undertaken this magnificent series of Liturgical works at his 
own expense, with the Cross of the Knights of Pius IX., but 
has also sent the editor a Brief bearing his Holiness’s signa- 
ture to be prefixed to the Gradual, which is now completed by 
the appearance of the second volume. I now proceed with 
my remarks, which I will divide into distinct portions, under 
the following heads :— 

I. An account of the celebrated “‘ Editio Medicea,”’ and of 
the circumstances which led to its being reprinted at Ratisbon 
in the year, 1871. 

II. The authority which the Ratisbon Gradual possesses 
compared with other editions. 

IlI. The authoritative sanction of the Church which the 
Gregorian Chant has always enjoyed, and which the Roman 
Church at the present day by its official acts still continues to 
give it. 

IV. Various testimonies to the worth and effects of the 
Plain-Chant, compared with modern music. 

V. Objections drawn from the actual state of Church 
music, especially in Italy, answered. 

VI. Music in its moral aspect, tendency, and effects. 


I, An account of the celebrated Hditio Medicea and of the 
circumstances which led to it being reprinted at Ratisbon 
in 1871, 


It is remarkable that from 8S. Pius V. to Pius IX. the 
restoration of the ritual music has gone hand in hand with 
Liturgical reform. §. Pius not only issues in 1568 his cele- 
brated Bull Quod a nobis, restoring the Roman Breviary to its 
legitimate supremacy, and in 1570 the equally memorable one 
Quo primum, accompanying the new edition of the Missal, but 
in the former he speaks also of the Chant :—“ Conveniens et 
congruum est unum esse in Ecclesia Dei psallendi modum.” 

Clement VIII., who in 1602 reissued the Breviary from the 
Vatican press, also revised the Antiphonarium and Gradual. 
Urban VIII. in 1631 made the final alterations and emenda- 
tions especially in the hymns, for the music as revised by 
Palestrina in 1589 was set to them ; and the last century and 
the present have followed these latest corrections. 

Liturgical restoration and redintegration of the Grego- 
rian Chant have culminated together in Pius IX. 

But it was Paul V. who undertook the greatest work in the 
way of musical restoration. A standard was wanted which 
should remain invested with the highest authority : conse- 
quently he charged the celebrated Giovanelli with the reform. 
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This was in 1608, and no less than seven years were spent in 
the work. For though it has been erroneously stated that it 
was commenced in 1614 and finished in 1615, yet the “ nonum 
prematur in annum” may much more justly be applied 
here. A privilege was granted to the Medicean press in 
Rome, and the ‘‘ Graduale cum Cantu Pauli V. Pont. Max. 
jussu reformato,” appeared in 1615. 

I will just add that Baini, the editor of Palestrina, whose 
pupil Giovanelli was, and whom he succeeded at the Papal 
Chapel, praises the ability he has displayed in the elimination 
of the notes which encumbered the Chant, while he makes the 
exception, “ Se non che tal volta vi apparisce troppo chiara 
P arte, e sentesi subito il sapor del moderno”’—“ Unless 
perhaps at times the art that has been employed in the process 
appears too manifestly, and the modern taste as well.” 

However this may be, this “Editio Medicea” has 
remained the standard of the Roman Church from that day 
to this. Not only in S. John Lateran, 8. Peter’s, S. Mary 
Major, but in the Apollinare, 8. Lorenzo in Damaso, in 
the College of the Propaganda, it is the only Gradual used; 
while in the suburban churches of Palestina, Frascati, and in 
Tivoli, Velletri, and Viterbo it has ever been in use. And 
this is the edition which has not only enjoyed an 
authoritative supremacy in Rome, but has also been the 
standard of the Venetian; and about the latest attempt to 
improve and rehabilitate the Cantus Firmus (we refer to the 
Mechlin edition) acknowledges in the preface its pre-eminence. 

It is well known that in 1856 it was announced that it was 
the intention of the Congregation of Rites to compare this, 
which contained the traditional form of the Gregorian Chant, 
with the MSS. of the Vatican; but the terms of the cir- 
cular which was issued did not hold out much hope that any 
very great deviation from the already acknowledged standard 
would be permitted. It is interesting to know that the 
programme contained the following choir books as to be 
re-published ‘‘ cum cantu reformato ” :— 

1°. Graduale Romanum de Tempore et de Sanctis, 2°. Anti- 
phonarium Romanum de Tempore et de Sanctis. 3°. Psalteriwm 
Romanum expositum per hebdomadam, et hymnarium. 
4°, Manuale Chorale ad formam Breviarii Romani. 5°. Direc- 
torium Chori ad usum Ecelesiarum. 

It was not however till 1868 that a publisher could be found 
willing to undertake the expense. Herr Pustet’s connection 
with the work happened accidentally. In the same year 
Signor Jacovacci, rector of the Propaganda, well known to 
visitors of the college on the annual Kpiphany exhibition in 
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the various languages spoken within its walls, as the enthusi- 
astic trainer of his own choir, and actual conductor of the 
pieces then sung, addressed a letter to the Bishops of the 
whole world, asking their criticism of certain suggestions with 
reference to the state of LHcclesiastical music; and among 
other things the wish was expressed that the ‘ Editio 
Medicea” should be re-edited and adopted wherever the 
Roman Liturgy was used. About the same time a rumour 
got abroad that the 8. Congregation of Rites was going to 
publish the Graduale and Antiphonarium from a MS. of 
the notation corrected by Mgr. Alfieri, of musical repute. 
So far from this being the case, the Congregation had already 
examined his work in the way of reform, and declared it 
impracticable. Herr Pustet made inquiries by means of a 
friend on the spot, and understanding thus accidentally what 
the 8. Congregation really intended, asked the terms they 
would offer to a publisher; and he received for answer—that 
he must engage—(1) to bring out the ‘‘ Editio Medicea ” in an 
equally magnificent type; (2) that he must set the Gregorian 
Chant to all the new feasts from 1615 to the present date; 
(3) that every sheet should be corrected, and either accepted 
or rejected by a special commission appointed by the Holy 
Father; and (4) that he should undertake this at his own 
expense. 

For this a privilegium of thirty years was to be granted, 
which is thus expressed in the Brief of 1st October, 1868 :— 
“Sanctitas Sua mandavit ut S. eadem Con- 
gregatio per lapsum triginta annorum nullam similem 
editionem edere permittat ab ipsa revisam et approbatam.” 
The recension of the text is thus expressed :— Itemque ut non 
solum que facienda sunt additamenta a Commissione virorum 
in Cantu Gregoriano prestantium jam hic in urbe statuta 
examinentur, sed etiam quod nec unicum ejusdem editionis 
folium evulgetur quod in suo originali revisorum vel revisoris, 
necnon ejusdem 8. Congregationis Secretarii approbatione et 
subscriptionibus non sit munitum.” 

I will just add that the expense of the undertaking 
having been found to be enormous, the publisher applied for 
and obtained permission to bring out the same Gradual in the 
manual form ; and this, in the event, appeared before the first 
volume of the folio edition. 

Let me here call attention to two or three facts :— 

1. The immense importance of having an edition of the 
Gradual with every single feast up to the present time com- 
pletely set to music,—and that too to music which, though new, 
is written in the ancient modes, every note of which has passed 
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the criticism and received the sanction of the commission 
appointed by the Holy Father. I can add that a private 
letter received from Ratisbon states that though the adoption 
of the new (or rather the old) Gradual provoked much 
criticism and some opposition, yet the new offices when sung 
in the cathedral have given universal satisfaction. 

2. The gain in the way of settling disputes about editions 
is also very considerable. At last the Church, after a lapse of 
two centuries and a half, has re-issued what she then made her 
standard of Plain-Chant: and, to say the least, respect for 
authority should secure it a favourable reception, and lead 
in time to its adoption. 

3. The thirty years’ privilege is fair both ways—to the pub- 
lisher who has undertaken so costly a labour, and to archzeo- 
logical musicians: the one ought to be able to cover his 
expenses in that time, the others can take it as a challenge to 
spend that time in coming to some practical conclusion, if they 
can, about the further emendations and restorations of the 
Cantus Gregorianus, which no doubt the Holy See wishes to 
promote. 

And I say this because a complaint has been made by the 
savants that the re-ordering of what they are pleased to call 
the chaotic state of the Plain-Chant has, by Rome’s putting 
forth a reprint of its standard, been stopped, and any attempt 
at improving the music by means of scientific research been 
crushed. 

Now, in the first place, even if we possessed MSS. with 
S. Gregory’s notation, it is not very likely that we should be 
able to understand it, unless some Rosetta stone fortunately 
turned up to give us the clue. 

Then, no two of these mere connoisseurs are, or would be, 
agreed as to the principles they were to go on, and much less 
as to conclusions. 

Besides, they have full liberty to work out, singly or to- 
gether, something better, by the time that Pustet’s thirty 
years’ privilege expires. 

But are these critics wiser than the authority which at last 
has settled the question practically for the present? And are 
they likely to have more success than a great man with the 
advantage of having lived three hundred years ago, met with ? 
He was to revise the Gradual. 


“ Palestrina,” says Baini, “applied himself with the zeal of 
one who had deeply at heart the majesty of the Divine 
worship. But having completed the first part, De Tempore, 
his pen fell from his hands, and, more wearied than Atlas 
under the weight of the heavens, he abandoned the attempt, 
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and nothing was found at his death but the incomplete MS. 
. .. And thus we see the greatest man ever known in the 
art and science of figured music become less than a baby 
when he wished to lay a profane hand on the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Holy Roman Church. . . . And how wise at 
last was he, after having fruitlessly attempted in so many 
ways to correct this Divine song according to human ideas, to 
abandon the enterprise for ever, and to conceal up to his 
death the useless result of his labours, which he himself 
acknowledged to be unworthy of being made public.” (Mem. 
Sta., vol. ii. p. 123.) Indeed, as Baini adds, “it may be said 
that Heaven formed the Plain-Chant, through the early 
Fathers, and then broke up the mould.” 

Then on the attempts made to alter, to correct, or re-model 
the traditional form of the Plain-Chant, he remarks :—“ In some 
of the editions, corrections and shortening of passages have 
been made, founded on MSS.; and these are not to be re- 
gretted, because the savour and essence of the old song has 
been retained. Of all these editions, the one I most prize is 
that made by order of Paul V.in 1614. . . . In other editions, 
of Venice, Rome, France, Spain, &c., the corrections are so 
capricious, that little or nothing remains of the antique: in 
one case nothing but a skeleton remains; in another a mon- 
strous abortion ; in a third, a coat of a hundred pieces; in a 
fourth, a song without music.” 

Let us now see the authority on which this edition comes 
to us. 


II. The authority which the Ratisbon Gradual possesses 
compared with other Editions. 


We have already seen the origin of this edition of the 
choral books; that it is not a mere private undertaking, no 
diocesan or national work, but the carrying out of a long- 
conceived design of the S. Congregation. The question is, 
what obligation does this lay us under of using it; I mean 
in those parts of the S. Liturgy where Gregorian music is 
used, and at those times of the year, e.g. Passiontide and 
Advent, when, according to the Ceremoniale Episcoporum, 
“the cantors do not use figured music, but the Gregorian 
Chant ”—“ Cantores non utuntur cantu figurato, sed Gre- 
goriano” (lib. ii. c. xx. $4. Cf. lib. i. c. xxviii. § 13). 

This question is answered by referring to the standard 
edition of 1615, for the reprint of 1871 enjoys the same 
authority;—it pretends to nothing more; it accepts nothing 
less. Now that edition contains the latest reforms the Church 
has admitted, which she has just re-affirmed by reprinting it. 
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No wonder, then, that the 8. Congregation should “‘ greatly 
recommend the same to the Most Reverend the Ordinaries, 
that by their adopting it in their dioceses, the wished-for 
uniformity in the 8. Liturgy may be obtained even in the 
chant.” 

But are those dioceses which have hitherto been using 
another version, perhaps their own, as Cambrai, Rheims, Dijon, 
Malines, &c., now, strictly speaking, obliged to give them up 
and adopt ‘this instead? This is a question which I 
reverently decline answering. They have enjoyed privileges 
hitherto, no doubt ; but, in the first place, in not one of these 
cases was the privilege given by the 8. Congregation, as in 
this : besides, they were granted when it was impossible to 
procure copies of the Roman version. What is certain is that 
the Church now wishes the Bishops—not as formerly she com- 
manded them to give up their peculiar Liturgies, but she 
wishes to perfect that uniformity which has thus been ob- 
tained by an adoption of the Roman chant. And this is a 
home question too ; and we must not comfort ourselves as the 
old-fashioned Catholic English gentleman did when annoyed 
with the idea of the Vatican Council saying and doing things 
which would set things to rights, he remarked to his friend: 
—‘ But we may be easy on that score, for the decrees, what- 
ever they may be, will not reach these shores.” As early as 
1852, our Bishops in the First Synod of the province of West- 
minster spoke in the same sense as the decree of the 8. Con- 
gregation does. In the decree for colleges and seminaries 
they order: ‘ Let the students be exercised in the Ecclesias- 
tical Chant, after they have learnt it theoretically. And that 
uniformity may be introduced, we will that everywhere, and 
especially in colleges, whenever in the Mass and Offices the 
Plain or Gregorian Chant is used, only the Roman Chant shall 
be employed ” — “Cantus Romanus solus adhibeatur,” 
(c. xxvi. 5). 

The Church in England then seems already these twenty 
years pledged to the adoption of this work of the Congrega- 
tion. It is for others to determine whether the book in use 
among us, the Mechlin, can be any longer said to satisfy what- 
ever obligation both the S. Congregation and our own Synod 
lay us under. The preface itself of the Mechlin edition 
plainly declares that the most prominent part of the Mass, the 
“Ordinarium Misse,” is not Roman, but Antwerpian. For 
after praising the editio Medicea, for intrinsic as well ag 
extrinsic reasons, and after professing to reprint it, with 
many corrections however, because the editors found therein 
“ many things which were foreign to the genuine Charch song” 
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(pp. 7-8), they boldly discard it when it comes to the Kyries, 
Glorias, Sanctus’, Credos, &c., and take Plautin’s Antwerp 
edition of 1599, and adopt it, not, however, without many cor- 
rections, as they confess that “ the editors of it had committed 
many faults against the tones, against the quantity of the 
syllables, and even against the meaning of words and sen- 
tences”’ (p. 9). 

It seems very strange and not very respectful to the autho- 
rity of the Holy Roman Church, that when the Pope had 
determined on and executed the correction and editing of the 
Gradual in 1615, “juxta ritum Sacro-Sanctee Romanz EKccle- 
sie, cum cantu Pauli V. Pont. Max. jussu reformato,” that 
editors in 1848 should pass such a work by, they bearing wit- 
ness to its extrinsic authority and to its intrinsic worth (p. 8) 
and substitute as their model one that appeared only sixteen 
years before, and which consequently came under the reform. 
The reason, however, which they give for this adoption is not 
without weight, though it looks like the weakness reproved 
by Benedict XIII. in the Roman Council of 1725, “Cum non 
quod fit, sed quod fieri debet, sit attendendum ”—“ Since we 
are not to heed what is done, but what ought to be done ” ; for 
they say that this local edition was so much in use in Belgium, 
*‘ that it could not be changed without creating great trouble” 
(p. 9). 

Ihave noticed the Mechlin edition because it is better known 
in England than any other; but it is France that has con- 
tributed more than any other, indeed more than all other 
countries, to the work of re-establishing the Liturgical Chant. 
Already there exist four modern diocesan editions, put forth 
with more or less authority, though that authority is local, not 
to mention the result of the labours of Pére Lambillotte, 8. J., 
who indefatigably collected the MSS. of the Chartreux, of 
Cambrai, Lyons, Avignon, Montpellier, Munich, Tréves, of 
S. Gall, and Oxford ; and produced a work which very laud- 
ably went on the principle of reducing the Chant to its original 
sobriety. ‘The other versions which have been elaborated in 
France are that of Cambrai, which simply reproduced an 
ancient MS.,— those of Montpellier, of Dijon, Digue, and 
Rennes. All this was very praiseworthy action in a good 
cause ; the only thing is that they were good attempts of 
individuals, whether Bishops or savants, to meet an evil and 
supply a want. It has been found that the more the case was 
studied the more hopeless it appeared that the learned would 
arrive at wnity, much less at that “ uniformity in the Chant” 
which the Congregation says “is to be desired.” The Roman 
Church acted in a different way. She announced that some- 
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thing needed being done; determined that something should 
be done ; invited the co-operation of the learned ; saw they 
did nothing but dispute, because they could do nothing else: 
she therefore determined, after having thus given the thing a 
fair trial, to reprint her old standard version, which she now 
declares to be more conformable to the original Gregorian 
than anything else. At least that was tangible and serviceable 
for the present need. And I leave it to others to judge 
between this and mere national and diocesan editions. At 
least this is clear, that the Roman Church now knows of no 
other edition that is official; she pledges herself to a printer 
for the next thirty years, who shall bring out this and no 
other: she does not say that she does not still tolerate those 
other editions under certain circumstances; but this she 
recommends to the 900 or 1,000 bishops in communion with 
the Holy See. 

However people may view this question, two facts come 
from the best of sources about it. 1st. That even in France, 
where no less than five different versions on different prin- 
ciples have appeared since the beginning of this century, and 
where the Plain-Chant has not only been maintained univer- 
sally, but has assumed with the Gallican Liturgy a national 
phase; not only are those dioceses which had not as yet 
adopted any one of these local versions, accepting the Gradual 
of the Congregation, but others which had done so, are 
going to give them up in its favour. 2nd. When the first 
sheets of the folio edition were ready, the Holy Father ar- 
ranged to receive them from the hand of the publisher at 
an audience. Herr Pustet and his musical fellow-worker Herr 
Haber! (then director of the choir at the German Church in 
Rome) were introduced by Mgr. Bartolini, secretary of the 8. 
Congregation, when His Holiness, taking the magnificent sheets 
into his hand, began singing, as he can and does sing, the 
“ Asperges me,” and then expressed his great satisfaction 
“that nothing had been altered in it.” After he had given 
his blessing to the work, he used these words: “ Quest’ opera 
pud divenir utile per la santa Chiesa”—‘ This work may 
become useful to the Holy Church.” 


III. The authoritative sanction of the Church which the Plain- 
Chant has always enjoyed, and which the Roman Church at 
the present day by its official acts still continues to give it. 


It would be enough to quote the words of the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, which accompanies the folio 
edition of the Roman Gradual, to be able to make the above 
statement ; for it says that this edition “ contains the Gre- 
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gorian Chant which the Roman Church has always retained.” 
But a collection, or rather a selection, out of the authorities 
____which might be quoted, shall be added by way of illustration. 
Let us bear in mind the fact that up to the fifteenth century 
the Plain-Chant was the only music authoritatively employed by 
the Church: whatever then of eulogium any writer up to that 
time expresses of sacred music must be meant exclusively of 
the Gregorian. And when we consider what a flood of music 
has poured into the Church since then, it is almost of the 
nature of a miracle that not a note of it has ever been substi- 
tuted for the old Chant in any of the Liturgical books. Neither 
Missal nor Antiphonary, nor any other of her choir books, have - 
altered their tone in consequence. The old severe song of 
Preface and Litany has ridden safe like the ark on the waters, 
and though I would not suggest the reason of this, one of 
those who contributed most to that deluge shall. No less a 
person than Mozart has said that “he would give all his glory 
as a composer in such an age for that of having been the 
_ writer of a single Preface.” Now not to mention that S. Paul 
“exhorts “the Saints” of Ephesus and Colosse, to the 
edifying use of “‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles,” 
and that S. James teaches that spiritual joy is best manifested 
in that way; history exhibits 8S. Ignatius M. saluting not 
only “Sanctum Presbyterium,” but also the “lectores”’ and 
** cantores,’ and §. Cyprian exhorting the faithful not only 
*‘ to sing the Psalms ” but with “ melodious voice.” 8. Basil 
the Great witnesses for the East, that the people of Neo- 
Ceesarea blamed the Chant because they could not sing it. 
Another doctor, the Great 8. Athanasius, so regulates the 
singing of Alexandria that the sense rather than the ‘sounds 
might fall upon the ear; while the great soul of an Augustine 
was exceedingly moved, as he tells us in his Confessions, at 
hearing the melodies of the Alexandrian Church. Two others, 
doctors of the West, Ambrose and Gregory, worked up the 
Greek modes into an elaborate system of Church music. And 
if we are to believe those who were most deeply read in the 
history as well as skilful in the practice of music, we shall hear 
Padre Martini and Mgr. Alfieri telling us that it was the Holy 
Apostles who introduced the strains of the old Hebrew 
worship into the Christian Churches, and that these have 
remained without much alteration in use till now. To any one 
not bearing facts in mind, it might seem almost ridiculous 
~Fhat Mr. Formby, for instance, should have written in 1849, 
“The Divine idea of sacred song could not have been known 
to us without a revelation, the very gift itself being, from its 
nature, the companion of a revelation” ; but he is not singular 
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in this: the learned Gerbert writes of S. Gregory: ‘‘ Gregory 
when he prayed to the Lord to inspire him with the musical 
tone in sacred songs, the Holy Ghost descended upon ‘him in 
| the form of a dove, and enlightened his heart, and then he 
broke forth into the strain: Ad te levavi, Alleluia.” And far 
earlier the same assertion was made at Cluny. “ One thing is 
certain, that this kind of music, having been divinely taught to 
S. Gregory, rests not on human authority only, but also on 
_ divine.” It is not to be wondered at that the same Pontiff 
should have required a knowledge of psalmody in all those 
whom he made Bishops. Of one John he writes in his letters : 
“Nor have we dared to consecrate the Presbyter John, as 
being ignorant of the singing of the Psalms; since this one 
thing shows that he has no zeal for his office.” Later on, the 
Councils are not less severe. The eighth of Toledo e. g. has 
this canon: “ We decree that for the future no one shall be 
raised to any dignity, who does not know the whole Psalter 
and the ordinary canticles and hymns perfectly.” The differ- 
ence of time between this Council and the latest doctor of the 
Church is great; but there is no difference in their actions. 
We read in 8. Alphonso’s life: ‘‘ The election of the chaplains 
of S. Agatha was made by the Bishop: in order to be free 
from this office, and to promote the greater good of the 
Church, Alphonso decreed that their situations for the time to 
come should be the reward of particular merit. As their 
office is to chant in the choir, he established meetings for 
chanting : and therefore all the clerics, in hope of becoming 
chaplains, applied themselves to the Gregorian Plain-Chant, 
and the choir was thus greatly improved. Among the 
candidates for the first vacancy, were a priest of sixty years of 
age, another of forty; and a seminarist of sixteen. The 
examiners gave it in favour of the youth, in spite of the claim 
of seniority in the others. ‘ Well,’ said 8. Alphonso, ‘ let 
us act without minding the appearance of doing wrong’: and 
he nominated the young man.” In the third century the 
singing of the Psalms had become so indigenous that the 
Council of Antioch, in its condemnation of the notorious Paul 
of Samosata, among other things, censures him for having 
excluded the singing of the Psalms by the introduction of 
chants of his own composing. A century later 8. Mel- 
chiades, Pope, condemned the Donatists for the same abuse, 
while S. Athanasius reproaches the Meletians for accompanying 
the Psalms with instruments. Indeed the abuse of the 
musical faculty has always been one of the sores which the 
Church has suffered from. In 1322, Pope John XXII. put 
forth the Bull, Docta Sanctorum, in which he laboured to 
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restore ecclesiastical chant, accusing composers of despising 
the Gradual and Antiphonary and adapting profane airs to 
the Liturgy. Figured music he condemned altogether, and 
only admitted harmony of the Plain-Chant on condition that 
its character was strictly maintained. His vigorous exertions 
in favour of the ritual music however were not successful : 
the evil only increased up to the time of the Council of Trent. 
The story about the music then is well known: but as some 
have doubted the truth of some points in it, we will give it in 
the words of Benedict XIV. in his memorable letter to the 
Bishops of the Ecclesiastical States—~ Pope Marcellus II.” 
says he “ deliberated about excluding figured music altogether 
from the Church, and reducing all that was sung to the Plain- 
Chant: but Palestrina produced some music for the Holy Mass, 
so excellent and apt to fill the mind with devotion and piety, 
that on hearing it the Sovereign Pontiff desisted from his 
purpose,” and he quotes S. Antoninus, who, though admitting 
the use of harmony and even of the organ and other instru- 
ments, says of the former “ it seems, however, to be more fitted 
to tickle the ear than to excite devotion.” He then refers to 
the decrees of Alexander VII. as excluding from Divine 
worship ‘everything foreign to the ecclesiastical rite, as 
being an offence to the Divine Majesty, a scandal to the 
faithful, and a hindrance to devotion ” ; and states that these 
injunctions were renewed by the Ven. Innocent XI. in 1678, 
and by Innocent XII. in 1692; and he quotes an Italian 
bishop, whom he calls “‘ Magnus Episcopus ” with approbation, 
as complaining that “at present musicians do not inflame the 
minds of their hearers to devotion and heavenly desires, but, 
on the contrary, turn them away from such feelings” 
(“ avocant, avertunt, alienant.’’) 

Now, all this suspicion on the part of the Church, of the 
modern style of music, speaks in favour of that which the 
Church trusts entirely and never feels any fear about. Not 
only did 8. Pius V. in his Bull Quod a nobis, say “ it is fitting 
and becoming that there should be one uniform way of singing 
in the Church” ; but the same Benedict XIV. who has said so 
much in favour of figured and instrumental music, in the Bull 
Annus qui says that the Gregorian is preferred: “ Which, if it 
only be rightly and becomingly chanted, is more acceptable to 
pious minds and is preferred to figured music.” 

I may observe in passing that I have a right to the most 
that such testimonies are worth, as I heartily admit the use 
(to the exclusion of the abuse) of the richest figured music, if 
only, which is rarely the case, it be subservient to the sacred 
purposes which it is supposed to serve. 
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But suppose it conceded that the severe music prevailed in 
the early and medizval times and had then the most unqualified 
sanction of the Church,—what people set against this is that 
the modern Church takes quite a different line. Supposing 
then that what is meant by the modern Church to date from 
the Council of Trent, let us see what legislative action the 
Church has taken in the matter of music. And first it is safe 
to say that hardly any provincial synod of any importance has 
been held since which has not renewed the canon of that 
Council in favour of strictly ecclesiastical music. That decree 
ran thus: ‘The Bishops shall take care to banish from the 
churches all music, whether vocal or instrumental, with which 
anything impure or lascivious is mixed up ”: and in the decree 
for seminaries, “Cantus” is to be learned from the first 
entering into the seminary: and 8. Charles, the best exponent 
of those decrees, in his “ Institutiones Seminarii,” orders for 
Milan: “ Let all attend daily the class of singing which is 
called Cantus firmus and let one of the more 
advanced be deputed to instruct the beginners; and let all 
understand that for the future, those who are to receive Holy 
Orders will have to be examined as to their proficiency in the 
Chant.” 

In the Constitutions of the Provincial Synod of Naples in 
1699, it is ordered that the students of the seminary “‘ be 
instructed in grammar, and the higher subjects, not however 
in figured music, but only in the Gregorian” (“non autem 
in figurato, sed tantum in Gregoriano).” 

The Synod of Beneventum in 1693 made a decree that “it 
was incumbent on the Bishop to see that within a reasonable 
time the canons and those attached to the choir should have 
learnt the Gregorian Chant” — “ Cantum addiscant Gire- 
gorianum.” 

The above Synod of Naples alleges the authority of the 
S. Congregation of Rites for forbidding figured music to nuns 
— Ex decreto Sac. Congregationis non permittatur Monia- 
libus cantus figuratus, sed tantum Gregorianus.” 

But some one may say: “ Yes! but this has always been left 
a dead letter.” We admit that this may be the case, but we 
deny that the Church ever intended it to be so. Her saints 
are her natural exponents: and see what S. Alphonsus did in 
the very same part of Italy. 

“ Figured music, though forbidden to Religious by several 
decrees at Rome, was quite in fashion in a convent in the 
diocese of 8. Agatha. Alphonsus forbade its use in that 
convent as well as in the others, and prescribed the sole use of 
the Gregorian Chant. ‘ The Church is nota theatre” said he, 
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‘and religious are not opera singers.” He forbade anthems 
on festivals with still greater severity, and wished that if they 
were ever anxious to sing something extra, it should never be 
asolo. These regulations however were transgressed. One 
evening when a nun was singing the Litany of the B. Virgin 
to figured music, his lordship suddenly entered the church ; 
she perceived him, and directly began singing a Gregorian 
chant. Alphonsus did not take any notice of it at first, but 
when he went to the grille he said, laughingly —“ You wished 
to deceive me just now, but that was not right ; I forbade it 
because I did not think it proper. Light music is a decoy to 
young libertines, who do not go to hear it through devotion, 
but to hear the nun who sings, and who does not see that thus 
she is the cause of a number of irregularities and sins.” 

But to bring this to an end where it ought to end, viz. with 
the present Pontificate. ‘The present Pope founded the 
Seminario Pio in Rome, for a select number of students of all 
the dioceses of Italy, to give some of each diocese the 
advantages of a Roman education. One of its statutes 
written by himself is ‘‘ Cantus Gregorianus, omni alio rejecto, 
tradetur ”—“ The Gregorian Chant shall be taught, and every 
other kind of music excluded.” This wonderfully fruitful 
though seemingly disastrous Pontificate, has been illustrated 
by a revival of the ecclesiastical spirit in localities where there 
seemed but little hope. And this has not only been shown by, 
but caused in a great measure by, certain provincial synods 
which have been held within the last twenty years. And in 
each of these the Gregorian music is spoken of in the highest 
terms and enforced not only in the seminaries but as the rule 
for the dioceses. 

I will select Germany, Holland, and America: adding 
lastly our own country. 

In 1860 the great Provincial Synod of Cologne met, under 
the Cardinal Archbishop, whom Pius IX. used to look to as 
the hope of Germany, as he looked to our late Cardinal as the 
hope of England. 

Cap. V., “‘ On Cathedral Chapters,” provides that as “‘ Cathe- 
dral churches in the Divine office, and especially in the eccle- 
siastical chant, should be the model to the rest of the diocese, 
the Bishops shall amplify the choral schools where they exist, 
and establish them where they do not, to the end that, both 
in the Divine office and in the Mass the Gregorian Chant may 
be as soon as possible put in practice according to the general 
laws of the Church, and these our decrees.”’ 

Cap. XX., De Cantu EHcelesiastico, begins by stating that 
the Church “not only permits but also most assiduously 
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promotes the study of music as one of those things which are 
most useful to excite people to piety,” at the same time, 
pointing out how “ in this matter the sacred and profane, as it 
were, touch, and are easily mistaken for each other.” 

After citing the Council of Trent, it proceeds thus: ‘ After 
many abuses have been introduced into sacred music, there is 
no one that will doubt that the ancient chant which goes by 
the name of Gregorian is the real ecciesiastical music and the 
fountain of all other, whose place can be supplied by none: 
for, those versed in music do not deny that the Gregorian 
Chant breathes something holier and more sublime than those 
modes which in later years have come into use, and constitute 
profane music. We therefore decree and command, that this 
Gregorian Chant be restored to its just rights, and be more 
and more cultivated, and that those who are engaged in com- 
posing new melodies shall not use the chromatic, but rather 
the diatonic scale, in order to exclude everything that is soft. 
And since this is a thing which cannot be treated superficially, 
and unless a person is thoroughly acquainted with the laws of 
ecclesiastical discipline, or,to express ourselves more correctly, 
thoroughly initiated into the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, he will not be able to make progress in sacred music 
or promote it and teach it.” On these grounds the Bishops 
“order the establishment of choral schools, not only in the 
cathedral and collegiate churches, but, also in others as far as 
is possible.” And they conclude with a hope that “the 
tradition of the sacred chant which has, alas, for so long a 
time been broken, may again revive, and that in time through 
all the churches of the dioceses its true and holy principles, 
and the right way of executing it, may be propagated.” 

Moreover they decree “ that the Gregorian Chant shall be 
used through the greater part of the year, but are far from 
excluding harmony so long as it retains an ecclesiastical 
character, and they exhort the rectors of churches to return 
to the school of Palestrina.” They also provide “ not only 
that no new compositions for the Mass shall be used without 
an express permission obtained from the Bishop, but also that 
all those (with the exception of the Gregorian) hitherto in use 
shall be submitted to the judgment of examiners appointed by 
the Bishop.” 

Still more, “a list of feast days is to be proposed to the 
Ordinary who shall prescribe when the Plain-Chant and when 
the harmonized music is to be used, lest that which should 
be the law become the exception, and on the other hand the 
exception take the place of the law.” 

Thus far the Synod of Cologne: and that no one may sup- 
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pose that this is the naturally severe German character that 
is expressing its own idiosyncrasy, let us bear in mind that 
Italy has said the same almost at the same time. The Church 
of the Fathers of the Missions in Rome is the recognized 
authority for liturgical correctness to the Roman clergy; all 
the secular ordinandi, with some few exceptions, must have 
made their exercises under the directions of these Fathers of 
S. Vincent of Paul. Now, in a work on “ Plain-Chant, 
according to the practice of the Roman Church,” written by 
one of the Fathers, and “dedicated to the General of the 
same Congregation,” we find the following :—“ We are not 
however to suppose that the use of even the moderate and 
devout figured music, such as the Church now permits, is to 
be extended to all churches and to all seasons; still less are 
we to suppose that it is left to any one’s individual choice; 
still less even that there is any obligation to use it at all. On 
the other hand, the Plain-Chant is prescribed by the Church’s 
sacred laws indifferently to all churches and for all seasons. 
There remains then no excuse for any ecclesiastic to exempt 
himself from the obligation of learning the Plain-Chant, since 
each and all of them, by the very requirements of their sacred 
ministry, are obliged to the office and the singing of the 
Divine praises.” 

Nor is this the only voice from Italy. The Civilta Cattolica 
is the recognized organ in Italy of those who “ think with the 
Church,” according to the expression of S. Ignatius, and it is 
directed by the Jesuists. Its authority, then, is incontestable. 
In 1856 it had an article on “ Religious Music”: it entered 
into the philosophy of music as connected naturally with 
man’s moral constitution, and also supernaturally with his 
spiritual development. The writer began by remarking that 
the present century would be remarkable in history for the 
many victories gained by the Church over her foes of the two 
last disastrous centuries ; and among others will be the resto- 
ration of the Roman Liturgy in France. ‘‘ These facts (con- 
tinues the writer) show that the spirit of Catholic unity has 
become more vigorous, and import many advantages gained 
thereby to the Church. And one of these appears to us to be 
the zeal with which many Catholics, and especially that most 
edifying clergy, the clergy of France, are animated for the 
restoration of the Gregorian Chant itself, following that of 
the Liturgy, which, as it fell with the Liturgy, seems now 
destined to rise with its restoration. And as this is owing to 
the awakened spirit of veneration towards the Apostolic See, 
it is natural that the love of the ancient chant should also 
revive. And it is not too much to expect the same of Italy, 
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as the Catholic spirit grows more fervent, being, as it is at 
present, combated;by the Voltairian spirit, which takes either 
the form of open war to the knife, or the hypocritical garb of 
humanitarian tolerance.” 

Let us come now nearer home. The Provincial Synod of 
Holland was held at Utrecht in 1865. It forbade the use of 
female voices, or female organists even ; “ figured music, when 
used, was to adhere strictly to the rules of Christian art, and 
always bear the character of the Ecclesiastical Chant.” What 
that character is the Bishops go on to say :—“‘ The Gregorian 
Chant is what is most truly called ecclesiastical, and therefore 
this Synod earnestly desires that its use should be cherished 
and promoted. Moreover, we seriously admonish all clerics of 
their obligation to take great pains in learning it, lest they 
be found incapable of singing those parts of the Sacred 
Liturgy of the Divine Mysteries, which are to be solemnly 
sung by the priest ; which if the priest does not perform well, 
the faithful suffer scandal, and the worship of God dishonour. 
In a thing, therefore, so necessary to the sacred ministers, the 
Bishops shall provide, by all means in their power, for the 
encouragement and increase of schools of Gregorian Chant in 
the seminaries, and also require that they be assiduously 
frequented by the students.’’? These speak for the old world ; 
Baltimore shall speak in the name of the new. Ina former 
synod, the Bishops had decreed “ that in order that everything 
might be done in order, and that the solemn rites of the 
Church might be observed intact, all rectors of churches were 
to employ all possible vigour and care in eliminating the 
abuses which had long prevailed in those parts in the ecclesias- 
tical music.” 

In the Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1866, which bears 
on its title-page ‘‘ Et a Sede Apostolica Recognita,”’ not only 
did the Bishops order the Gregorian Chant (no other is even 
hinted at) to be taught in all seminaries of the province, but 
decreed that “the Vespers shall be sung entire on Sundays 
and festivals in all churches after the manner of the Roman 
Church, as far as can be. Nor are the Vespers ever to be 
omitted for the sake of other religious exercises ; inasmuch as 
the solemn worship of the Church, approved of by the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, and which has lasted so many ages in the 
Church, is to be considered more pleasing to God than any 
other.” Such is the order; the desire expressed is in har- 
mony with it; and perhaps the practical American spirit will 
convince some among us who would not listen even to 
Germany or to Holland. ‘It is very much to be desired,” 
say the Fathers of Baltimore, “that the rudiments of the 
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Gregorian Chant should be taught and practised in our 
parochial schools, in order that as the number of those who 
can sing the Psalms well increases by degrees, at least the 
greater part of the people may learn to sing the Vespers and 
other parts of the service with the ministers and choir, after 
the manner of the Primitive Church, and as is practised still 
in certain countries.” 

And so far back as 1852, before Cologne, or Utrecht, or 
Baltimore had held their synods, the “ penitus toto divisi orbe 
Britanni” had in this been in harmony with the whole 
Church; for our Bishops laid down for seminaries and colleges : 
—‘ Let the students be practised in the Ecclesiastical Chant 
after they have learnt the theory of it. And that uniformity 
may be obtained, we wish that everywhere, but especially in 
colleges, wherever in the Mass and Offices the Gregorian or 
Plain-Chant is used, the Roman Chant alone shall be em- 
ployed.” 


IV. Various testimonies to the worth and effects of the Plain 
Chant compared with modern music. 


I cannot but confess to a sense of pain at having to plead 
for that which not only the saints from §. Ambrose’s day to 
this have sung, but which saints and doctors of the Church 
were the authors of, and of which the whole line of Sovereign 
Pontiffs have been the defenders. It argues badly for the spirit 

_of faith among us. ‘ On the Sundays,” we read in the life of 
S. Frances of Chantal in 1593, at the age of twenty-one, just 
after her marriage, “ she took them all [her servants] to the 
parish Mass, and in order that they might help to sing the 
Credo more solemnly, she practised herself those who had 
good voices in singing it. It happened sometimes, while thus 
employed, practising the chant in the kitchen or in some farm- 
building, she was not able to restrain her enthusiasm; but 
would cry out—‘ Oh ! how happy we should be were it given 
us to shed our blood for the faith: but we are not worthy of 
it: let us humble ourselves very much because of that.’ ” 

his is edifying. And even heretics and indifferent persons 

v4 | have been found to appreciate what we unfortunately through 
| a bad education and a worldly taste too often despise. 

Among other things, it is a fact that Luther saw the value 
and the beauty of the old Gregorian song. He is putting 
forth a book of popular devotions, and in his preface we read 
—<“ Besides I have taken the beautiful music or song which 
belongs to Masses for the dead, funerals, &c., and have printed 
it in this book of music, and mean in time to take more. Of 
course I have put other words toit...... The song and 
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the notes are very valuable’; it were a shame that they should 
be lost.” 

Even the infamous Rousseau in his Lexicon Musicum, 
article “‘ Plain Chant,” says, “It is a name that is given in 
the Roman Church at this day to the ecclesiastical song. 
There remains to it enough of its former charms to be far 

referable, even in the state in which it is now [he is speaking 
of the falsified editions of it] for the use to which itis destined, 
to the effeminate and theatrical, frothy and flat, pieces of 
music which are substituted for it in many churches, devoid 
of all gravity, taste, and propriety, without a spark of respect 
for the place they dare thus to profane.” 

Again (Dict. de Musique) he says, “So far from modifying 
the Plain Chant by our modern music, I am persuaded that we 
should gain by transporting the old Gregorian modes into our 
modern compositions: but great taste and still greater science 
would be needed to do it.” 

It has been remarked before this that several modern com- 
posers have done so with success ; e. g. Méhul, in his opera of 
“ Joseph”; Meyerbeer in the “ Huguenots” ; and Gounod at 
least in one of his operas. 

Bainiin his Mem. Stor. singularly enough speaks of “ certain 
learned Englishmen” who at that time had paid a visit to 
Rome ; and he describes them as men “ whose ears had not 
been altered by fashion, and made obtuse by habit,”’ and that 
they had been more than once heard to say “ that they felt 
themselves more moved by the Gregorian Chant than by all 
the noisy performances of our theatres.” 

It will be remembered that the Gregorian music was chosen 
in preference to the figured for the obsequies of our late 
Cardinal. The Times of Friday, February 24th, 1865, thus 
wrote on that occasion :— 

“The solemn Requiem Mass for the dead was chanted: and 
here the Church of Rome, by solemn music and state cere- 
monial, made that powerful appeal to the religious feelings, the 
senses, and imagination of her audience which she so seldom 
makes in vain.” 

“A Requiem Pontifical Mass is, as our readers will readily 
believe, one of the most solemn and impressive services of the 
Roman Church. Unlike other ordinary masses, it lacks the 
magnificent music of the Credo and Gloria, nor has it even 
those exquisitely touching lamentations with which even very 
rigid Protestants are familiar as forming part of the beautiful 
service called Tenebra. Nevertheless, in spite of these great 
omissions, a Requiem Mass is one of the grandest services of the 
Roman Church, and abounds in chants and hymns of such 
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deep solemn pathos in their music, of such a mournful melod 
of woe, as no description can convey. 

“The first of these sad choral efforts was the Gregorian 
Chant of the Kyrie eleison. This was delivered alternately in 
solo and chorus with an effect that was really wonderful. The 
most breathless silence was observed as the long wailing 
cadence of the chant died softly away in a kind of moan that 
none could listen to unmoved. After this magnificent funeral 
chant the Collect and Epistle were recited.” 

Of the Dies Ire the writer remarks, “The magnificent 
chorale of this great song of fear and entreaty was given in 
such a way... . that there was a positive murmur among 
the congregation as its long sad, wailing chorus closed at last 
in intervals of melancholy sounds.” 

And later still the Hecho in its notice of the Marquis of 
Bute’s marriage at the Oratory appreciated indeed the 
“ Gregorian tones” as “rugged,” but missed them from their 
proper place; and contrasted them with “the somewhat 
sensuous music of Gounod”; remarking that “the change 
from a past age was noticeable.” ‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri,” 
we may well say after this. 

I take the following from Mr. Formby, so well known for 
his pictorial aids to a knowledge of the faith, who deserves to be 
more known and better appreciated in his zeal to restore, and 
attempts to vindicate the Ritual music. In his work published 
in 1849, “The Roman Ritual and its Canto Fermo,” he relates 
the following incident: “ It was proposed that the Requiem 
Mass which took place in the Champs Elysées, after the 
terrible day of June, 1848, should be sung in figured music: 
but the Republican authorities, in conjunction with the Bishops, 
forbade it, and the Plain Chant was ordered instead. Tens of 
thousands joined in singing the Dies Ire, and their voices 
seemed to rend the heavens.” 

It has always been a wonder to me how that lightest of all 
people, the French, should have nevertheless kept up the 
singing of the Plain Chant better than any other Catholic 
people, and that in spite of Gallicanism, Jansenism, and 
revolution it still prevails from one end of France to the other. 

Again, Wagner, the celebrated court-musician at Munich, 
has expressed his opinion on the existing abuses in Church 
music. Such a critic must be free from any predilection for 
bad music. 

“The human voice, which is the proper renderer of the 
sacred text, and not instrumental ornamentation, or I should 
say, that trivial fiddling which enters into most of our present 
Church music, should take the lead in the Church; and if 
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ecclesiastical music is ever to be restored to its original purity, 
vocal music must oust the instrumental and occupy the place 
it has usurped.” 

And well might the once Protestant Herder exclaim “ Let 
a man go through the Ritual of the Greek and Roman 
Churches: he will find them vast edifices, nay, labyrinths of 
the musical and poetic spirit.” 


V. Objections drawn from the actual state of Church music, 
especially in Italy, answered. 


But now an objection is sure to be made, as it has been 
made over and over again. And as it is a very fair one, I will 
not only admit it, but put it, and that strongly, in the words 
of even cardinals of the Holy Roman Church. It is then often 
asked: But if these things be so, how is it that the greatest 
abuses in music have existed or do exist in Rome itself ? 

In the first place, we answer that in Rome, as everywhere 
else, many things are done in spite of authoritative protest. 
Thus the present Cardinal Vicar of Rome, Patrizi, in 1842 
issued the following order: ‘‘The pieces of music which are 
permitted in churches with the sole intention of keeping alive 
the faith of believers, as they now are serve only to distract 
their thoughts, and to profane the temple of God. Far from 
preserving a gravity becoming the majesty that is due to the 
praises of the Most High, they have, on the contrary, either 
from the admission of noisy instruments hitherto unused, or 
from the profane character of the music, degenerated into scan- 
dalous theatrical productions.” : 

Thus far the fullest admission of the scandal in the Roman 
Church made by one of its princes and its acting Bishop. He 
proceeds: “‘ Desiring to discharge our own duty, and to esta- 
blish the better observance of the decrees in this matter, we 
issue the following orders :— 

“1. The pieces of music styled alla Capella are alone per- 
mitted in churches. 

“2. It is required that a grave and serious character be 
impressed on the singing, avoiding all that may suggest a 
recollection of the theatre, or savour of anything profane.” 

Another prince of the Church shall be cited as admitting 
the same disease “in the head,” which the French Bishops 
have admitted “in the members.” And when it is our late 
Cardinal who speaks, men will know that it is not only an 
ecclesiastic who is giving his judgment, but a really scientific 
musical critic. In his “ Lectures on the Offices and Cere- 
monies of Holy Week, &c.,” he thus remarks on the subject :— 

“ Corruptions early crept into sacred music. The Roman 
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Church had, however, always adhered to the plain song, though 
greatly debased, till the return of Gregory XI. from Avignon 
in 1877, when he brought with him his French choir, which 
he united with that of Rome. They introduced harmonized 
music of the most dangerous character, full of tricks, divisions, 
and meretricious ornament, which soon degraded church music 
from a science into a mere profane exhibition. Time brought 
no improvement ;” and we may add from another writer, 
neither did papal bulls. ‘ Pope John XXII. had in 1322 put 
forth his celebrated Bull Docta Sanctorum, in which he admits 
of harmonizing the Plain-Chant, but complains of the musicians 
despising the Gradual and Antiphonary, and of adapting pro- 
fane airs to sacred pieces. But even this did not arrest the 
mad course of those who, lost to all moral sense, even worked 
up profane and obscene airs into their musical compositions. 
Baini tells us that among MSS. of the period he has found a 
Sanctus set to a popular love song, beginning Baise-mot, mua 
mie—Kiss me, my angel; an Incarnatus to Las bel amy— 
There, my beautiful friend; Accours dans ma nacelle—Step 
into my wherry.* No wonder, then, that the Council of Trent 
seriously deliberated on the abolition of all music but the Gre- 
gorian Chant from the Church.”—(M. Félix Clément, ‘‘ Histoire 
Générale de la Musique Religieuse,” p. 45; Cf. p. 63.) 

But to resume. The Cardinal continues: “ By the sixteenth 
century the evil seemed beyond the hope of any cure except 
the most desperate. The papal choir'was almost exclusively 
in the hands of foreigners—Spaniards, French, but chiefly 
Flemings. 'There was actually an idea that the Italians had 
no musical talent or power; the strangers made a complete 
monopoly of the pontifical chapel, engaged fellow-countrymen 
who could not sing a note, and jealously excluded all natives ; 
so that at one time the number of effective performers was 
reduced to nine. But the corruption of sacred music became 
more decided than its decline, and consisted in two points. 
First, in the confusion of the words. Instead of all the parts 
being applied to the same words, they were often singing 
phrases that did not belong in tlie least to the office, but were 
either texts of Scripture or fanciful compositions. Thus in an 
old Kyrie Eleison, preserved in the archives of the papal choir, 
the tenor sings, ‘I am risen and still am with you. Alleluia.’ 
In another entitled of the B. Virgin the same voice sings 





* This was as if Rowland Hill’s spirit ruled in church music: “ he did not 
see why the devil should have all the good tunes to himself.” When at an 
evening party a young lady played a waltz which pleased the eccentric 
preacher, he asked her for the air for his chapel, 
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through the Kyrie, Gloria, and Oredo a hymn in her praise. 
The confusion was such that no words at all could be distin- 
guished, but all was jarring confusion, most unbecoming reli- 
gious worship. When Nicholas V. asked Cardinal Domenico 
Capranica what he thought of his choir, he boldly answered, 
with a comparison not as elegant as it is expressive, that it 
seemed to him ‘like a sack full of young swine, for he heard a 
dreadful noise, but could distinguish nothing articulate.’ In 
1549 Cirillo Franchi wrote to Ugolino Gualteruzzi and the 
singers of his day: ‘It is their greatest happiness to contrive 
that while one is saying Sanctus, the other should say Sabaoth, 
and a third gloria tua with certain howls, bellowings, and 
guttural sounds ; so that they more resemble cats in January 
than flowers in May.’ ” 

The second and the worse corruption was from the selec- 
tion of the melodies. These we have noticed from Baini :— 

“‘ When these two abuses had reached their height of crying 
abomination, it might have been said with truth— 


‘Forse é nato 
Chi l un e I altro caccerd del nido.’ 


For amidst the corruption of the age arose the genius of Pales- 
trina, pure as if angels had breathed into him their harmony, 
capable at once of conceiving, effecting, and maturing the 
perfection of music, whose spirit seems ever since to have 
watched in guardianship over the choir which he taught ” 
(pp. 43-45). 

But this is of bygone times. 

It might be thought that the following statement about the 
music actually in vogue in Rome was only one of those ill- 
natured and ignorant criticisms of “ things of Rome” which 
Frenchmen are particularly given to make. Félix Clément 
thus writes: ‘The whole of Italy, not even excepting the 
Eternal City, has set an example of the greatest tolerance of 
abuses. There is not a church in which a style of music so 
little religious in character is not performed, but that one could 
very easily substitute for the sacred words of the Liturgy the 
libretto of an opera. And how can this but be in a country 
where the writer of twenty-five operas has been chosen as 
choir-master of S. Peter’s” (p. 365). We might have taken 
this to be the language of prejudice, or to be said of abuses 
which had long ago disappeared. But what did the Cardinal 
Vicar Patrizi say in November, 1856 :— 

“ Although in the notification we issued in August, 1842, 
we raised our voice against the divers abuses introduced into 
the music of the churches, which make it a subject of — 
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to the faithful, rather than of edification, whether on account 
of the style, which is theatrical rather than religious, or of the 
profane kind of singing, or of the description of the instruments 
used, or of the interminable length of the execution ; and 
although, in order to obviate these improprieties, we then 
prescribed rules to which both choir-masters and superiors of 
churches, who were charged with the execution of these 
orders were to submit ; nevertheless, we have observed to our 
great displeasure, that those regulations have been quite for- 
gotten, and that the former disorders still exist, and such 
transgressions are the less excusable, as implying a neglect 
and heedlessness of authority. 

“‘ Wishing, therefore, to put in force the punctual execution 
of the said edicts, and having previously consulted our Holy 
Father, the Pope, who has clearly shown by a recent act what is 
his wish concerning ecclesiastical music, and by express command 
of his Holiness, we order as follows.” 

Whether the act of the Holy Fathers referred to was of a 
more public character than the one I am going to cite I do 
not know; but in the previous year, 1855, “ while congratu- 
lating” a certain Roman composer. on his success, “he 
bitterly laments the use in these days of an wneanonical style 
of music in the temples dedicated to God.” Tis words are :— 
‘It was with no little pleasure that we listened to your pieces, 
which you have composed with due regard to the rules of 
gravity and piety, so that they are worthy of the house of 
God, and the august ceremony therein performed. And they 
were all the more acceptable to us, Inasmuch as we have 
deeply to lament that in the temple of God very often a kind 
of music is used which has not only been constantly proscribed 
by the canons and the laws of our predecessors, but which is 
manifestly profane, similar to the music used in theatres, and 
not only by employing a seducing modulation, accustoms the 
ear to a sweetness which is deadly, but for the most part even 
corrupts the mind” (‘“ que plane profana veluti in theatris 
fieri solet, illecebrosa modulatione ac lethalium suavitatum con- 
suetudine non solumauresdemuleet verumetiam animosplerumque 
depravat”). Is it then to be wondered at that when, in 1853, 
the same Pius [X. established the Seminario Pio, he ordered 
that the students should be taught the Gregorian Chant, to 
the exclusion of any other kind of singing ?—‘‘ Cantus Gre- 
gorianus, omni alio rejecto, tradetur” (tit. 5, de Studior. 
Ratione). 

Another thing that clears our Holy Father from any com- 
plicity with a departure from the Church’s tradition is the 
fact that Rossini made an application to the present Pontiff for 
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permission to include females in church choirs, and was 
refused. 

The argument, then, of those who either justify their own 
conduct and taste byan appeal to the acknowledged bad practice 
in Rome itself, or who for the purpose of having a hit at the 
Supreme Power which resides there, attribute such-like abuses 
to its connivance, argue like the Puritans who attributed the 
fire of London to gluttony, because it began in Pudding Lane 
and ended in Pie Corner. 

People can decide for themselves which is really Roman ; 
the Roman authorities, or the Roman abuses. We have seen 
that the authorities are on the right side, and the Roman 
musicians on the wrong. When people, against all evidence, 
attribute such things to the Pope or the Roman Curia, we 
suspect them of one or other of two things: of either wishing 
to cover their predilection for what is bad by an appeal to 
Rome, or of wishing to conceal the secret disrespect they 
have for its authority. Neither course is in the end success- 
ful; both are dishonest. 


V. Music in its Moral Aspect, Tendency, and Effect. 


And now, though these remarks are coming to an end, 
that for which they are worth anything is only just beginning ; 


that is the moral tendency of music. Let me insist on this. 
I disclaim all interest in this question, whether as antiquarian 
or musical. I disdain to degrade that which is sacred to tho 
level of the secular. ‘ Major sum et ad majora natus.” 

The beauty of the thing, or the matter of taste whether this 
is more scientific than that, whether 8. Gregory teaching the 
boys, the embryo of the ever since existing and ever since 
celebrated papal choir in the Lateran, from his bed, and being 
not a little severe in his use of the rod when they did not 
sing right, had any knowledge of music compared with 
Beethoven, is not worth our while to discuss. 

“ Major sum et ad majora natus” replies that music which 
the Church, whatever it is, has perseveringly used, and that 
for definite reasons for so many ages. What Goethe said of 
woman, all ought to say of church music— 


* A woman’s fairest jewel is her womanhood.” 


It must be religious, religiously cultivated, religiously ren- 
dered, or all is in vain. Thisis what throughout I have been 
aiming at. 

It is matter for astonishment that there is so little idea and 
appreciation of the danger morally and spiritually of music as 
one form and means of excitement. Christianity consists, as 
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F. Newman has truly said somewhere, in the quiet and even 
fulfilment of a range of simple duties, for the most. part the 
same one day as another; not done on natural motives, much 
less by the aid of some natural stimulus constantly whipping 
a laggard nature up to the mark. But the opposite to this is the 
spirit and the practice of the world. People live now in ex- 
citement ; and F. Faber’s expression for the modern activity 
was to the point :—‘‘ We resemble the swallow, which lives 
by flying”; for thereby it catches flies. And living thus in 
excitement, they can only see positive evil in any excitement 
which is connected with something bad, or which is itself 
intrinsically bad. Thus the excitement of indulging in drink 
is of course bad, betting also, because both lead to such 
misery ; but what would even our religious public say if they 
were told that the purest intellectual excitement may become 
most fearfully immoral, if merely indulged for its own sake, or 
for some merely temporal end, and not moderated by the fear 
and directed to the glory of God.* And yet this is simply 
axiomatic to a Christian moralist. How un-Christian also 
and how dangerous to the very existence of the Christian 
spirit in individual souls, and in all classes of Christian society 
nowadays, is that all-pervading relish and thirst for the sensa- 
tional ! a thirst which meets with no difficulty and no delay 
in being supplied with what it desires, as did happen at the 
well of Samaria; for here the well is not “deep,” and the 
waters are not “living.” Two conditions, e.g. need only 
characterize the literature or dramas called sensational, in 
order to insure them success ; that they be shallow and deadly. 
What a father of the Church has said of others is true of us :— 
*‘ Citius currunt martyres diaboli ad mortem quam martyres 
Christi ad vitam.” If we translated their own word “ sensa- 
tional” into true English, they might be astonished, though 
probably not shocked, and certainly not converted. But 
sensual is its equivalent ; and most apropos did Mgr. Parisis, 
one of the late ornaments, intellectually as pastorally, of the 
French Episcopate, assert in a pastoral for the Lent of 1846, 
“ External to the Ritual Song, that is to say, the Gregorian 
or Plain-Chant, little else is now known except the works of 
modern music, that is to say, a music essentially favouring 
what people have agreed to call sensualism” [sic]. “It is 
this,” he continues, “ almost exclusively this, which under the 
austere title of sacred music, is sought to be introduced into 





* It is said that Whately promised himself unlimited indulgence of his 
intellectual faculties as his heaven, which to him would consist in a per- 
petual success in the way of discoveries of all kinds. This was really another 
version of the Mahomedan paradise. 
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our sacred offices. Worldly music agitates,and seeks to agitate, 
because the world seeks its pleasures in stir and change. 
‘he Church, on the contrary, seeks for melodies that pray 
and incline to prayer. . . . In vain will it be said that this or 
that is the work of one of the greatest masters, that it is 
scientific and a sublime composition; it may be all this for 
the world, it is nothing at all of this for the Church. And 
especially when this worldly music, by its thrilling cadences 
or impassioned character, leads directly to light ideas, sensual 
satisfactions, and dangerous recollections, it is not only a con- 
_tradiction in the house of God, but a formal scandal.” 

Now philosophers observe when treating of the five senses, 
that the sense of hearing has more power to excite the feelings 
than all the rest.t M. Félix Clément remarks: “ Poetry, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting only exist as the 
expressions of some thought or other. Music has an 
advantage over them which arises from its incapability to 
express anything but emotions.” 

‘There is an anecdote told by 8. Basil, who attributes it to 
Pythagoras, which at any rate illustrates what I mean. 
A. musician named Damon seeing one day a set of youths who 
had drunk too much making all sorts of extravagant and 
ridiculous gestures around a flute-player who was using the 
Phrygian (or martial) mode suggested to him to change it 
for the Dorian (a solemn). No sooner was the air changed 
than all calmed down, and, recollecting their folly, returned 
home ashamed of themselves. This may seem rather too 
antique: but do we not remember M. Thiers in his “ Histoire 
de la Révolution Frangaise” describing graphically the part 
the Marseilluise and other popular revolutionary tunes, played 
when it was necessary to excite that people to some more 
than ordinary effort, political or warlike? It is remarkable 
also that Goethe represents Faust as in the very act of 
swallowing poison, to escape from the miseries of life, when 
the song of an Easter hymn, sung in procession, falls upon 
his ear, and charms away the thought of suicide. 

Still more, it is observable that there are two aspects in 
which music appears in the Old Testament. First, the 
mysterious influence it had over the evil spirit in Saul; and, 
secondly, its intimate connection with prophetical inspiration. 
The company of prophets whom Saul met coming down from 
the hill of God had a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp 
before them, and Saul smitten with the same spirit prophesied 





* “Pollet auditus pri ceteris (sensibus) ad concitandos affectus.” (P. 
Liberatore.) 
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among them (1 Kings x. 5-10). In the case of Eliseus, it 
was not till the minstrel has, at the prophet’s desire, played 
on the psaltery, that the hand of the Lord comes upon him 
(iv. Kings iii. 15). 

Would the most enthusiastic advocate of Mozart and Haydn 
dare to attribute the like effects to No. XII. of the one 
and No. XVI. of the other? Indeed if the following 
summary of effects of really sacred music is true, must we not 
regret so much spiritual loss by the presence of that which 
causes it? §S. Basil writes: ‘ Psalmody is the calm of the 
soul, the umpire of peace, that sets at rest the storm and 
upheaving of the thoughts. It quiets the turbulence of the 
mind, tempers its excess, is the bond of friendship, the union 
of the separated, the reconciler of those at variance: for who 
can count him any longer an enemy with whom he has but 
once lifted up his voice to God? Psalmody putteth evil 
spirits to flight, calleth for the help of angels, is a defence 
from terrors by night, a rest from troubles by day, is the 
safety of children, the glory of young men, the comfort of the 
old, the fairest ornament of women Psalmody 
calleth forth a tear from a heart of stone, is the work of 
angels, the government of Heaven, the incense of the spirit.” 

‘This was said in the fourth century, and of that and the fore- 
going centuries: what would he have said of the nineteenth ? 
Very much the same as John of Salisbury said of his, the 
twelfth. 

** Music nowadays corrupts (incestat) the worship of God, 
because in His very presence, in the holy place itself, with 
lascivious voice, and display of self, men with effeminate tones 
seek only to render soft the weak minds of those who admire 
them. For when you hear the excessively soft tones of those 
who sing in all sorts of unnatural ways [we despair of giving 
‘the force of the words ‘“ precinentium et succinentium, 
canentium, et decinentium, intercinentium et occinentium,”’] 
you might well fancy yourself listening to the enchantments 
of the Syrens, not to the voices of men, and you are astonished 
at that wonderful facility of voice which neither nightingale 
nor parrot or any still louder screeching bird can hope to 
come up to.” . . . For evident reasons I do not translate 
the concluding sentence: it is this, “Quim hac quidem 
modum excesserint, lumborum pruriginem quam mentis de- 
votionem poterunt citius excitare.” (Policraticus, cap. vi.) 

And now compare this account of the twelfth with the 
following description of the present century. Rev. P. F. de 
Voght, Professor and director of music in the Archiepiscopal 
Seminary of Mechlin, the well-known editor of the Mechlin 
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Graduale and Vesperale says, “We are well aware that the 
music of the world is not always the expression of extreme 
excitement, nor of extreme levity. It can speak also a 
language singularly adapted to imitate those interior sensa- 
tions so dear to the flesh: it is then that the melody softly 
decks itself in phrases the most tender and delightful: you 
can see it then show off like the voluptuous gondola, as with 
its perfumed garlands it is gently wafted over the still lake, 
the base with its varied ways of breaking up the harmony by 
arpegios, making you actually feel the most charming undula- 
tions ; while the violin twitters aloft, amid a thousand murmurs 
with which the zephyrs fill the air, one can find in these 
accompaniments other images and sensations still more 
enchanting; any one may have his own fancy about the 
character of this music, if only he does not pretend that it is 
not a great means of producing softness and voluptuous 
feeling. We can imagine that such music does very likely 
give great satisfaction to hearts which are already evaporated 
and given up to the world; but what we cannot conceive is 
how people can adapt the soft effusions of souls sick in love 
to the holy words of Christian prayer. What more scandalous 
then thus to pronounce, and that with an accent the most 
telling, the language of the passions the most sensual, in the 
temple of God, that last asylum where men take refuge from 
the miseries of the soul? And then, bear in mind, that in 
stating the case thus, we have only just touched the surface of 
the abuses.” 

M. Danjon, organist of the cathedral of Notre Dame, who 
was sent at the expense of the French government some years 
ago to travel for musical purposes, describes the following 
scene at the jubilee of Liege: “There were twelve Bishops 
and a numerous body of clergy on their knees before the 
altar: there was a vast multitude of the faithful in the 
church: nothing would have produced an effect similar to the 
magnificent Plain Chant of the Lauda Sion, sung by 300 voices. 
Instead of this there were fiddles, violoncellos, clarionets, 
voices out of tune, unnatural shouts, clattering of cymbals, 
and in the midst of the din, a young lady performing vocal 
roulades on the sacred words ecce panis angelorum. I abstain 
from all remark on so afflicting a fact.” 

The following grand passage from F. Newman’s Lectures 
on “ The Scope and Nature of University Education,” Disc. 
III., expresses well the danger of modern music, and how the 
Church must always be on her guard against, while she uses 
nature’s best gifts :— 

Music and Architecture are more ideal than Painting; and their respective 
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archetypes, even if not supernatural, at least are abstract and unearthly; and 
yet what I have observed about Painting holds, I suppose, analogously in 
the marvellous development which Musical Science has undergone in the 
last century. Doubtless here too the highest genius may be made sub- 
servient to Religion ; here too, still more simply than in the case of Painting, 
the science has a field of its own, perfectly innocent, into which Religion 
does not and need not enter ; and on the other hand, here also, it is certain 
that Religion must be alive and on the defensive, for if its servants sleep, a 
potent enchantment will steal over it. Here lies the advantage of music in 
its more rudimental state. . . . of what is called Gregorian Music, that this, 
as all inchoate sciences, has so little innate vigour and life, that it is in no 
danger of going out of its place, and giving the law to Religion. Music, I 
suppose, has an object of its own ; as mathematical science also, it is the 
expression of ideas greater and more profound than any in the visible world, 
ideas which centre in Him whom Catholicity manifests, who is the seat of all 
beauty, order, and perfection whatever ; still ideas after all, not those on 
which Revealed Religion directly and principally fixes our gaze. If, then, a 
great master in this mysterious science throws himself on his own gift, trusts 
its inspirations, and absorbs himself in those thoughts which, though they 
came to him in the way of nature, belong to things above nature, it is obvious 
he will neglect everything else. Rising in his strength, he will break through 
the trammels of words ; he will scatter human voices, even the sweetest, to 
the winds ; he will be borne upon nothing less than the fullest flood of 
sounds which art has enabled him to draw from mechanical contrivances ; he 
will go forth as a giant, as far as ever his instruments can reach, starting 
from their secret depths fresh and fresh elements of beauty and grandeur as 
he goes, and pouring them together into still more marvellous and rapturous 
combinations—and well indeed and lawfully while he keeps to that line 
which is his own ; but should he happen to be attracted, as he well may, by 
the sublimity so congenial to him of the Catholic doctrine and ritual ; should 
he engage on sacred themes ; should he resolve to do honour to the Mass or 
the Divine office—(he cannot have a more pious, a better purpose, and Reli- 
gion will gracefully accept what he gracefully offers ; but)—is it not certain, 
from the circumstances of the case, that he will rather use Religion than 
minister to it, unless Religion is strong on its own ground, and reminds him 
that if he would do honour to the highest of subjects, he must make himself 
its scholar, must humbly follow the thoughts given him, and must aim at 
the glory not of his gift, but of the Great Giver ? 


And what Dr. Newman has thus pointed out as possible and 
likely, a German critic has asserted as fully realized by Beet- 
hoven in his Grand Mass :— 


Beethoven, the most original of all the pupils of Haydn, brought the 
modern style of religious music to its ultimate perfection. He makes use, 
with the hand of a master, of all the means which the kingdom of sounds 
can offer; his power knows no limits but those which nature has esta- 
blished ; he literally reigns here with a wisdom and a tact which are 
unequalled. 
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Such this formidable Titan appears in his Missa Solemnis, where he 
handles at will with his powerful hand his hosts of sounds, vocal and instru- 
mental, dividing them, marshalling them, and then bringing them back to 
the unity which nature requires. Unhappily his power becomes audacity, 
his knowledge almost Satanic ; he seems to be heaping up voices, like the 
massing of troops, to take heaven by storm, instead of ascending thither 
calmly and by degrees. This is particularly the character of the Kyrie ; 
while the Christian.idea has completely left him in the Gloria, where there 
bursts forth not the pure and heavenly melody of a hymn of praise and 
peace, but the shout of victory raised by the human passions triumphing over 
a conquered enemy. This work, so grand and so perfect that nothing can 
be compared to it, can only be called religious music because it happens to 
be sung in a church. The Christian idea is one of reconciliation and of 
peace : where this is wanting, a work, however artistic it may be, is not 
religious. 


The modern idea of Christian exultation having been derived 
from such sources, no one can be surprised to hear a modern 
writer remark that “Plain-Chant breaks down totally when 
applied to a Gloria in Excelsis.” All know something about 
both the beginning and the end of the great man who “ got: 
to himself singing men and singing women,” and all that 
could please the ear, and delight the eye, but found “ it all 
vanity and vexation of spirit,” and who seemed to anticipate 
the abuse of this when he laid down the rule at least for others. 
Dr. Newman remarks that Solomon fell because he never suf- 
fered ; and we know the fate of one who “ fared sumptuously 
every day.” Iwill only suggest that nature is nature, whether 
it is the palate or the ear that is the sense in question ; and 
that there are as many ways of imitating Dives, as there are 
cravings of nature to be indulged. 

And now these remarks must perhaps end rather abruptly, as 
they have been already too long: the moral importance of 
the subject must be the excuse. 
~~Let me but express my conviction that the state of things 
with regard to music, is not so much owing to wilfulness as to 
ignorance, and to ignorance which is twofold. First, of what 
the mind and will of the Church is on the subject; and, 
second, the real power of that music which, to say the least, 
she gives the preference to, and in some cases the exclusive 
preference to. 

All admit that until the Plain-Chant is better sung the pre- 
judice must continue to prevail. It is sung perfunctorily by 
hired singers in some cases, in others those who are hired to 
sing figured music will not sing at all, or will only sing as 
badly as they can, music which they take no interest in. 
The prejudice is fostered by, as it was born of, the practice. 
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The hope is the seminaries, the cathedrals, the collegiate and 
monastic churches. We have seen from the synods quoted, 
that the evil is radical: it is not merely worldly taste in the 
laity that is at fault ; this has been participated in by those 
who should have taught them better to appreciate what the 
Church holds sacred. And this hope is not merely in the 
future, it has already begun to be realized. The fact is that in 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, if not everywhere, yet in 
certain centres, the seminarists are in thorough order, while 
at Mainz a grand edition of the old Cantus firmus of the Rhine 
country has been brought out by a countryman of ours. 

I will only add that at least a reverent attitude towards 
this, which, if not an essential, is a part of the Church’s ritual, 
is the duty of all who would wish not merely to submit to her 
where there is a question of sin, but who sincerely wish to 
think and feel with her in everything which comes within 
the sphere of her authority. 

SacERDOS. 








Notices of Hooks, 
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Ultramontanism and Christianity. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of 
Westminster. (“Contemporary Review ” for June, 1874.) London: 
Strahan. 


On some Popular Errors concerning Politics and Religion. By Lord 
Rozert Monrtacu, M.P. London: Burns & Oates. 


E had hoped to have written an article for our present number on 
Lord Montagu’s book, taken in connection with the Archbishop’s 
final paper of reply to Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. Czsarism, which is 
assailed by the Archbishop, and politico-ecclesiastical liberalism, which is 
assailed by Lord Robert Montagu, are the two opposite poles of error, in 
regard to the relation of Church and State. Czsarism would permit the 
State to encroach grievously on the Church’s province; while liberalism 
would exempt the statesman, as such, from his bounden duty of co- 
operating with and ministering to the Church. It is becoming more and 
more the case, that loyally-intentioned Catholics are free from both these 
errors, All such Catholics, we need hardly say, repudiate indignantly 
the tyranny now exercised by the State within the ecclesiastical sphere, 
throughout almost the whole of continental Europe. But this is not all. 
Those who were some time since more or less entangled in modern notions, 
condemned by the Church, as to the propriety of a divorce between 
Church and State,—have been brought by the logic of facts to see the utter 
hollowness and irreligiousness of such notions. Every loyal Catholic 
uses his utmost political influence—not his influence only as an individual, 
but his influence as a politician and public man—towards promotion of 
the Church’s well-being ; nay, he makes that end the very centre and 
turning-point of his political action. 

Nothing can be more orthodox and solid than the general drift of Lord 
Robert Montagu’s volume ; yet we must confess that we are not satisfied 
by it in point of execution. Not to mention other particulars,—we cannot 
sympathize with the author’s tone, in denouncing liberty of worship (p. 316) 
and liberty of the press (p. 332). It seems to us that he by no means 
takes sufficient pains, to conciliate the prejudices which his position must 
necessarily excite, or to confront in their fulness those very anxious and 
delicate questions which that position suggests. Even as a matter of 
doctrine (if we rightly understand him), he places at a very far lower 
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point than we should ourselves do, the claim for religious freedom, which 
may justly, rightfully, and legitimately|be put forth by those, who have been 
trained from childhood in non-Catholic religious belief. 

Comparing the two writers as a whole, it seems to us that the Arch- 
bishop keeps far more constantly before his mind, than does Lord Robert 
Montagu, existing facts in their integrity and complexity. Lord Robert 
writes, we think, too much, as though facts could be dealt with by the 
mere manipulation of logical formule. 

We are confident that very important service indeed has been done to 
the Church in England, by the controversy now brought to a conclusion 
between the Archbishop and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. If the latter gentle- 
man had intended to do everything in his power towards increasing the 
Archbishop’s influence, he could not probably have written in a way more 
conducive to that end. This is a just retribution for his violence and 
contemptuousness of language. 





Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. By W1tt1am HUMPHREY, 
O.S.C. London: H.S. King. 


HIS pamphlet came to hand at the last moment, It will be found 
extremely useful by those, who wish to understand (and to do so 
requires some careful attention) what is the Church’s precise doctrine on 
infants who die unbaptized. With characteristic perspicuity and complete- 
ness, F. Humphrey sets forth those particulars on which Catholics are 
bound to agreement, and those, on the other hand, whereon opinion is 
perfectly free. 

As to the doctrine ascribed by Mr. Stephen to Bellarmine, it is no more 
Bellarmine’s than it is Mr. Stephen’s : on the contrary (p. 30), Bellarmine 
would have agreed with F. Humphrey and with Mr. Stephen, that a 
being, who could have so acted as Bellarmine is accused by Mr. Stephen 
of accounting God to act, would be “ intolerably stupid and cruel.” 

On various other points F. Humphrey powerfully exposes those reckless 
and impetuous mis-statements, which are too common with Mr. Stephen, 
and for which he is deservedly getting a bad name. 

At the same time, in p. 9 and elsewhere, the author does not (in our 
opinion) sufficiently guard his language against a misconception, which 
he would, of course, heartily regret. His language may be understood by 
some to import, that all those doctrines, which the Catholic is not required 
to hold as “of faith,” are therefore, as a matter of course, to be regarded 
as open questions. 
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Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers ; embracing a Narrative of Events 
JSrom the Death of James V. in 1548 until the death of Queen Mary in 
1567. By Joun Hosacx, Barrister-at-Law. Second edition, much 
enlarged. In two volumes. Vol. II. 8vvo. Edinburgh and London. 
1874. 


HE second volume of Mr. Hosack’s masterly survey of the many 

historical controversies regarding the life and times of the ill-fated 

Queen of Scots has long been looked for, and will be eagerly welcomed, by 
all students of Scottish and English history. 

We are compelled by circumstances to postpone the detailed examina- 
tion which this important volume well deserves ; but we purpose in our 
October number to devote a special article to a review of the new evidences 
bearing on the last years of Queen Mary, which have been collected by 
Mr. Hosack, Father Morris, and other critics of her latest historians, Mr. 
Burton and Mr. Froude. 

Meanwhile the reader who bears in mind the masterly résumé which 
Mr. Hosack has given in his first volume of the controversy, as to the 
genuineness of the Casket Letters, and as to their true bearing on the 
history of the Scottish Queen, will be interested by a very curious dis- 
covery regarding these celebrated papers, of which Mr. Hosack gives an 
account in the preface of the present volume, and which, while it opens to 
view another act in this dark and mysterious drama of guilt and treachery, 
confirms very remarkably the argument of the spuriousness of the Casket 
papers, which Mr. Hosack has drawn out with consummate ingenuity and 
force in the volume already in the hands of the public. 

It will be recollected that the first occasion on which these letters were 
exhibited by the Earl of Murray was at the meeting at York, in 1568, of 
the commissioners of Mary, six in number, with three commissioners— 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler—appointed 
by Queen Elizabeth. How fatally this whole procedure was tainted with 
suspicion has been shown in detail on a former occasion.* Our only pre- 
sent concern is with the report made regarding the letters to Elizabeth by 
her commissioners at York. This report, which is dated October 11, 1568, 
is still extant among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum,f and has 
been familiarly referred to in the discussion. In the text of the dispatch, 
as it has been hitherto cited, the commissioners refrain from expressing 
any opinion as to the genuineness of the letters and other papers put for- 
ward by Mary’s accusers in evidence of her guilt ; while they declare that, 
‘in their opinions and consciences, if the said letters be written with her 
own hand,” the conclusion that they “ are sufficient to convince her of the 
detestable crime of the murder of her husband, is very hard to be avoided.” 
But although this reading of the dispatch has hitherto been accepted with- 





* Supra, vol. iii. p. 114, n.s. 
+ Cotton MSS., Calig. c. 1, fol. 198, 
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out inquiry and without observation, Mr. Hosack has discovered that in 
the original document there are several erasures and alterations ; and he 
prints this important paper for the first time, distinguishing the passages 
which have been erased and those which were substituted for them 
before it was sent off. Now, it is plain from these erasures and 
substitutions, (all of which we ourselves have carefully examined 
in the original paper,) that the commissioners had in the first in- 
stance expressed a decided opinion that the letters were “indeed in the 
Queen’s own handwriting,” but that, before despatching the report to their 
royal mistress, they carefully expunged every clause and every expression 
by which such opinion could be conveyed, and confined themselves to a 
simple statement that the letters were alleged to be Mary’s; that “these 
men here do constantly affirm the said lres and other writings which they 
produce of her owne hand to be of her owne hand indede,” and that “ if 
they be indeed written with her own hand, the conclusion as to her guilt 
is very hard to be avoided.” Mr. Hosack has printed the letter in his 
appendix, indicating the substitutions by interlineations, and the erased 
portions by italics and marks of erasure. We shall transcribe the most 
important of them. 

“ After the devise of the murder was determined, as it seemed by the 
sequeale, it appearethe unto us by [they inferred upon] a lre of her owne 
hand, that there was another meane of a more cleanely conveyance devised 
to kill the Kinge.” 

“ The said hres and ballades do discover such inordinate and filthie love 
between her and Bothaill, her loothesomnes and abhorrence of her husband 
that was murdered, and the conspiracie of his deathe, in such sorte as every 
good and godlie man cannot but detest and abhor the same.” 

“Theis men here do constantly affirme the said lres and other writinges 
w*" they produce, of her owne hand, to be of her owne hand indede ; and 
do offer to sweare and take their oathe thereupon, as indede the matter 
contayned in them being suche as coulde hardly be invented or devised by 
other than her selfe ; for that they discourse of some thinges which weare 
unknowen to anie other then to her selfe and Bothaill, dothe the rather 
persuade us to believe that they be indede of her owne hand writinge.” 

“In a paper here enclosed we have noted to your Mat* the chief and 
speciall poinctis of the said lres, written as they saye with her owne hand, 
to the intent it may please your Ma** to consider of them, and to judge 
wheither the same be sufficient to convince her of the detestable crime of 
the murder of her husband ; win our opinions and consciences, if the 
said lres be written with her owne hand, as we beleive they be, is very plaine 
and manifest [hard to be avoided].” (“Mary Queen of Scots and her 
Accusers,” pp. 497—501.) 

We regard this curious discovery as a very strong evidence of the forgery 
of the Casket Letters. ‘The plain inference from this withdrawal of an 
expression of opinion so decided as that conveyed in the first draft of the 
dispatch seems to us to be that the commissioners, subsequently to their 
first inspection of the letters, which, as has been shown in former articles, 
was in the last degree unsatisfactory and open to manifold suspicion of 
fraud, had found reason to modify, if not absolutely to reverse, the first 
hasty judgment which they had formed, and had come to recognize these 
letters as spurious, or at least as oven to doubt and suspicion. 
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It may perhaps be said that in receding from the strong expression of 
opinion originally tendered, the commissioners were influenced, not by 
any change of judgment as to the letters, but merely by a prudent desire 
to hold themselves negatively, and to avoid being committed to either side 
of a controversy, which involved consequences so vital and momentous. 
We have no direct evidence as to the motives of their change. But the 
motive suggested is purely conjectural at best, and there is the strongest 
presumption to the contrary. A letter was written to Cecil by one of their 
number, the Earl of Sussex,* a few days after the dispatch of their report 
(October 22, 1578), which shows not only that it was with reluctance 
they receded from their first view, but also that it was because they 
believed that the genuineness of the letters produced by Mary’s accusers 
could not be sustained. Sussex distinctly professes his belief that, for the 
interests of his own royal mistress, Elizabeth, the most advantageous 
result would be “if Murray should produce such matter that the Queen’s 
Majesty may, by virtue of her superiority over Scotland, find judicially 
the Scottish Queen guilty of the murder of her husband, and therewith 
detain her in England at the charges of Scotland.” But, with equal 
frankness, he confesses that he thinks this “will hardly be attempted ;” 
because “if her adverse party accuse her of the murder by producing of 
her letters, she will deny them, and accuse the most of them with manifest 
consent to the murder hardly to be denied ; so that upon the trial on both 
sides her proofs will judicially fall best out, as it is thought2’+ And in the 
end of the same letter he repeats his belief that it will not fall out suffi- 
ciently to determine judicially, if she denies the letters.t Now from a reluc- 
tant partisan like Sussex, such an avowal, in direct contravention of the 
interests of the Queen whom he represented, has a special significance, and 
must be allowed to possess a double weight. And construed in the light of 
this avowal, the retractation which these curious erasures plainly impert, 
appears to us to complete the chain of the evidence by which the fraudulent 
fabrication of the Casket Letters is brought home to the enemies of the 
Scottish Queen, and to destroy, morally as well as judicially, every shred 


of authority for the purposes of history which these letters could be sup- 
posed to possess. 





The Letter-Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Edited by Joun Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 8vo. 
London. 1874. 


E are compelled, by unavoidable necessity, to postpone till our 
October number our intended review of Father Morris’s volume,— 

by far the most interesting and original contribution to the later history of 
the Scottish Queen since the publication of the memorable seventh volume 





* Hosack, vol. i. pp. 517—21. + Ibid. p. 517. t Ibid. p. 520. 
VOL, XXIII.—NOo. xLV. [New Series.] P 
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of Tytler’s History of Scotland. Father Morris’s book deals, it is true, 
with but a brief space in Queen Mary’s eventful life—the closing months 
of her imprisonment at Tutbury, Chartley, Fotheringay ; but the events 
of these months are full of the most painful interest, and Father Morris’s 
materials are not only in great part unknown, but both in themselves and 
in the searching and skilful use of them, are of a nature to cast an 
entirely new light on the most secret proceedings of the principal actors 
in the dark tragedy which came to an end at Fotheringay. 

We propose to devote a portion of our pages in October to the last of 
the great controversies in the history of Mary Queen of Scots,—her alleged 
complicity in the Babington conspiracy. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that this event occupies a prominent place in the pages of Father Morris, 
as well as of Mr. Hosack ; and both writers have kept in view, throughout, 
the account which Mr. Froude has given of Mary’s proceedings in relation 
to the conspirators, and have bestowed great pains on the examination of 
the materials on which he professes to found his narrative. It might 
almost seem, nevertheless, that each of Mr. Froude’s critics had, as if by 
concert, taken to himself a distinct branch of the case, and that they not’ 
only consider his narrative from different points of view, but have brought 
to the examination of his conclusions, each an almost entirely independent 
body of evidence. 

Father Morris’s volume consists in the main, as the title implies, of the 
letters of Sir Amias Poulet, who, as is well known, was the custodian of 
the Queen of Scots during the last period of her imprisonment, which 
terminated on the scaffold of Fotheringay. The chief portion of it is 
derived from the Letter-books—the clerk’s copies of Sir Amias Puulet’s 
letters, entered day by day, as the letters were written. They are each in 
a different hand, one having been written at Tutbury, the second at 
Chartley, and the third at Fotheringay ; and of the letters which they 
contain, no fewer than thirty-eight, besides fragments, are new to the 
public. 

But hardly inferior in historical value to these unpublished historical 
documents, while it is far more attractive in literary interest, is the com- 
mentary with which Father Morris has interwoven the correspondence, 
and by which he at once illustrates its purport, and connects it into an 
intelligible narrative. It is in this illustrative commentary on the Letter- 
book that Father Morris deals with Mr. Froude. He follows him, point 
by point, through the complicated story ; and there is hardly a question 
of interest in the entire controversy on which he has not thrown new 
light, by his skilful and judicious comparison of the complicated details 
of evidence, old and new, printed and manuscript. 

We must reserve the details for our October number. 
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The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new translation. 
Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D. Vol. IX. On Christian 
Doctrine; The Enchiridion ; on Catechising ; and on Faith and the 
Creed. Vol. X. Lectures or Tractates on the Gospel according to 
S. John. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


HESE two new volumes of Messrs. Clark’s translation of S. Augus- 
tine we can recommend to our readers as earnestly as we have 
already recommended former volumes. The gentlemen to whom the task 
has been committed, of rendering into English the greatest of the Latin 
Fathers, have, so far, executed their work with skill and fidelity. It is 
evident, that if the translation was to be of any use whatever, it must he, 
before all things, faithful ; and, although it is of course possible to pick 
out an error here and there, we gladly testify that the mistakes do not 
arise from prejudice or unfairness. In one of the present volumes there 
is a passage which is translated in a way that comes as near a theological 
misrepresentation as any we have met with. It occurs in the “ Enchiridion,” 
chap. xxx. (Eng. translation, p. 197). ‘The whole passage is a vehement 
assertion of the impotence to good of lost man’s freewill. It requires 
great delicacy to render it, without making it mean more than S. Augustine 
meant. For that very reason, the word “ reparari,” which occurs in the 
title, should not have been translated “saved,” but “redeemed.” It 
sounds too much to say, “ men are not saved by the free determination of 
their own will.” And when S. Augustine says, that by the evil use of 
freewill, man “ et se perdidit et ipsum,” the translation ought to be “ he 
ruined both himself and it,” not * he destroyed both himself and it.” This 
may seem a mere verbal distinction, but it is not so. S. Augustine means 
that man’s will, after the fall, was, of itself, smitten with feebleness ; it 
was wrecked or ruined ; but it was not utterly lost. The word “ perdo” 
is used to express, not an absolute loss, but a quoad hoc destruction. A 
Catholic theologian would have understood the distinction, and expressed 
it; just as he would have seen that salvation is generally used of indi- 
viduals, redemption being presupposed, whilst redemption itself is applied 
tothe race. There is another error, or awkwardness, towards the end of 
his volume, arising, like the former, from a want of acquaintance with 
theological tradition. In the ninth chapter of the treatise * On the Creed 
and Faith,” which is in reality the discourse delivered by S, Augustine to 
the assembled Fathers of the Synod of Hippo, in 393, he is speaking of 
certain phrases in the New Testament, which seem to imply that our Lord 
was 2 mere man; and he says that such expressions were used partly 
“propter adininistrationem suscepti hominis.” The translator, the Rev. 
S. D. Salmond, renders this phrase, “ with a view to that administration 
of His human nature, in accordance with which, &.” 3 and as it evidently 
remained a puzzle to him, even after he had translated it, he adds the 
Latin words within brackets. [as Mr. Salmond never heard of the tech- 
nical word cisovopia? The use of *adwinistratio” in this pases like 
P 
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“ dispensatio” a few lines above, is simply a literal translation of a term 
which was as well understood, in its Greek or Latin form respectively, by 
Greek or Latin Bishops of the early centuries, as the word Trinity itself. 
The more common Latin equivalent is, no doubt, “dispensatio.” S. Au- 
gustine had his own reasons, most likely, for using a less technical form. 
He never allowed either technicalities or grammar to interfere with plain 
speaking ; though, in the present instance, “ administratio” is probably 
the more classical expression. Whilst on this subject, we may quote a 
passage from Professor Shaw’s translation of the “Christian Doctrine,” with 
the double object of illustrating the style of the translation, and of giving 
S. Augustine’s ideas as to how far a Christian preacher or teacher should 
aim at “elegance of speech.” 


“ Good teachers have, or ought to have, so great an anxiety about teaching, 
that they will employ a word (which cannot be made pure Latin without 
becoming obscure or ambiguous, but which, when used according to the 
vulgar idiom, in neither ambiguous nor obscure), not in the way the 
learned, but rather in the way the unlearned employ it..... Why 
should a teacher of godliness, who is addressing an unlearned audience, 
shrink from using ossum instead of os, if he fear that the latter might be 
taken not as the singular of ossa, but as the singular of ora, seeing that 
African ears have no quick perception of the shortness or length of vowels? 
And what advantage is there in purity of speech which does not lead to 
understanding in the hearer, seeing that there is no use at all in speaking, 
if they do not understand us for whose sake we speak? He, therefore, 
who teaches will avoid all words that do not teach; and if instead of 
them he can find words at once pure and intelligible, he will take these by 
preference ; if, however, he cannot, either because there are no such words, 
or because they do not at the time occur to him, he will use words that 
are not quite pure, if only the substance of his thought be conveyed and 
apprehended in its integrity.” (Vol. ix., on “Christian Doctrine,” p. 137.) 


The treatise “ De Doctrina Christiana,” which is the most considerable 
of the works translated in the ninth volume, might be called Prolegomena 
to Biblical interpretation, with an appendix on Preaching. The greater 
part of it was written in the year 397, soon after he was made Bishop. 
It was finished, and the fourth book, on Preaching, added, in 426 or 427. 
The first book contains a scientific and philosophical introduction to the 
matters treated of in the Holy Scriptures. It contains a guide to the 
supernaturalness and spirituality of the Scripture, and is evidently 
intended to prevent Catechists from treating Scripture as a mere history 
or collection of profane treatises. The second and third books deal more 
immediately with the interpretation of the Scripture. The second treats 
of the Canon, enumerating, in chapter viii., the exact list of sacred books 
which is laid down in the Council of Trent. It also treats of the necessity 
of learning the languages in which the Scriptures are written. S. Augus- 
tine recommends strongly the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, 
and the Old Vulgate, called the Vetus Itala. He plainly inclines to 
agree with what he calls the best tradition, that the Septuagint translators 
were inspired ; and he relates, without dissent, the story given by Clement 
of Alexandria and S. Irenseus, and repeated by S. Cyril of Jerusalem 
and S. Hilary, about each translator being shut up in a separate cell. He 
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intimates that where the Septuagint differs from the Hebrew, he would 
prefer the version given by the Septuagint. S. Augustine was not one of 
those who wanted the Holy Scriptures to be any plainer than they are. 
He rejoices when “hasty and careless readers” (qui temere Jegunt) are 
led into error or benighted in darkness. 


“T do not doubt that all this was divinely arranged for the purpose of 
subduing pride by toil, and of preventing a feeling of satiety in the 
intellect, which generally holds in small esteem what is discovered without 
difficulty ” (p. 37). 


He considers that the plainest truth is infinitely sweeter to the mind 
when it is presented wrapped up in a Scriptural allegory. If you tell 
him that there are holy men whom God raises up to tear souls from the 
vanities of the world, and to lead them to the cleansing font of baptism, 
he does not find it half so impressive as if you were to draw the same 
meaning from that passage in the Canticles, where it is said of the Church, 
when she is praised under the figure of a beautiful woman: “Thy teeth 
are like a flock of sheep that are shorn, which come up from the washing, 
whereof every one bears twins, and none is barren among them.” “I 
don’t know why,” he says, “but I feel greater pleasure in contemplating 
holy men when I view them as the teeth of the Church, tearing men away 
from their errors, and bringing them into the Church’s body with all their 
hardness softened, just as if they had been torn off and masticated by the 
teeth.” 

In the third book, S. Augustine treats of the figurative interpretation of 
Scripture, and explains how considerations of time, place, person, and 
dispensation must be used to modify our interpretation and practical 
application of the matters we read in the Bible. The chapters contain, of 
course, nothing but what has been written over and over again, in one 
shape or another, since S. Augustine wrote them here ; but it is interesting 
to trace streams to their sources, and to mark the first formularization of 
authoritative tradition. 

The fourth book, on Preaching, is to most readers the most practical 
of the four. Rules for preaching have that sort of fascination about them 
which all rules have that are capable of being strikingly expressed, and 
express things very hard to do. §S. Augustine had been a celebrated and 
most successful teacher of rhetoric. In writing, therefore, to the clergy, 
on the subject of Christian rhetoric, he had to overcome a strong tempta- 
tion to undervalue rhetoric altogether, as a worldly and diabolical art. I 
was the tone of the great Bishops of the early centuries to disparage the 
rhetoric of the schools. They did so, not merely because it was full o 
glitter and pomp of words, and unsuitable to the simplicity of the Gospel, 
but because the main and avowed object of Pagan rhetorical teaching wa 
to help men to make the “ worse appear the better reason,”—to give cur- 
rency to falsehood and victory to a bad cause. S. Augustine, therefore, 
who knew the schools and detested their practice, must have fel 
strongly urged, when addressing Christian teachers, to speak against th 
art of Rhetoric. And he does, in some places, speak very strongly of the 
art which he himself had taught. But at the very outset of this fourth 
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book he lays down the true and solid principles which distinguish real art 
from the abuse of art. 

“ The art of rhetoric being available for the enforcing either of trath or 
of falsehood, who will dare to say that truth, in the person of its defenders, 
is to take its stand unarmed against falsehood? For ex imple, that those 
who are trying to persuade men of what is false are to know how to 
introduce their subject, so as to put the hearer into a friendly or attentive 
or teachable frame of mind, while the defenders of the truth shall be 
ignorant of that art? hat the former are to tell their falsehoods briefly, 
clearly, and plausibly, while the latter shall tell the truth in such a way 
that it is tedious to listen to, hard to understand, and in fine (sic) not easy 
to believe it? That the former are to oppose the truth, and defend fal-e- 
hood with spiritual arguments, while the latter shall be unable either to 
defend what is true or refute what is false? That the former, while em- 
buing the minds of their hearers with erroneous opinion, are, by their 

ower of speech, to awe, to melt, to enliven, and to rouse them ; while the 
atter shall, in defence of the truth, be sluggish and frigid and somnolent? 
Who is such a fool as to think this wisdom?” (Chap. ii.) 

Of the volume of the Tractates on S. John it is sufficient to say, that it 
is well and readably translated by the Rev. John Gibb, from whose pen we 
are promised the second volume, as part of the second issue of the present 
year. 

It is exceedingly doubtful, we think, whether this translation of S. Au- 
gustine will be extensively taken up and read. But if it comes to be at 
all generally used, it cannot fail to be the means of giving the British 
public one or two new ideas. The notion of the Church as a living power 
distinct from the mere collection of the people, and the notion of Sacra- 
mental Grace, will be among the things which English and Scotch readers 
will find in S. Augustine, and from him they will perhaps come to under- 
stand that they are among the things which they have too much ignored. 





Faith and Free Thought: A second Course of Lectures, delivered at 
the request of the Christian Evidence Society. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


HE lectures contained in this volume fall under three divisions, 
Natural Theology, Biblical Criticism, and the extra-biblical argu- 

ment for Christianity. In the first division we have three lectures on the 
arguments for the existence of God. The first of these, which is by 
Canon Mozley, expounds a form of what has been called the ‘ meta- 
physical” argument ; the second, by Mr. Brooke, one of the consulting 
surgeons of the Westminster Hospital, treats of the argument from design, 
with especial and appropriate reference to difficulties rising out of recent 
speculations as to natural selection ; and the third, by Canon Birks, whose 
“Scripture Doctrine of Creation” we noticed some time ago, brings 
forward the argument from conscience, under the title “ The Philosophy 
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of Human Responsibility.” The second division consists of likewise 
three lectures, of which the first is on the “scientific,” and the second on 
the moral difficulties of the Bible, while the third, leaving the subject 
of difficulties, presents us with some samples of ‘The Corroborative 
Evidence of Old Testament [istory from the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Monuments.” This lecture, which, like that which precedes it, is excep- 
tionally able, is by Mr. Cooper, the Secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archgology. The third division consists of five lectures. The first of 
these, on the argument for the supernatural character of Christianity, 
from its place in the world and in history, puts many excellent points, 
and is grounded on the conception of Christianity as a world-historical 
religion. Sir Bartle Frere then brings his large experience to bear on the 
refutation of the theory—sufficiently refuted by the history of the Catholic 
Church—that “Christianity is a Semitic variety of religion, suited to 
Syria and to a people of Jewish or Arab origin, but little adapted to men 
of other races and of other climates”; and to show that “ experience 
proves Christianity to be a religion perfectly adapted to mankind of the 
most various races, and in every stage of civilization, from the Jowest to 
the highest.” The position taken up» by Dean Merivale, on the contrast 
between Pagan and Christian society, is, to say the least, a most extras 
ordinary one. It is that Christianity has destroyed sacrifice, and sub- 
stituted for it seif-sacrifice; and that this victory ever an instinctive 
tendency of human nature so widely shown and so deeply seated, is 
part of the proof of the divinity of the Christian religion. We cannot 
congratulate the lecturer on the fruitfulness of his studies, either of 
Christianity or of Paganism. The last two lectures are on “ The force 
imparted to the evidence of Christianity from the manner in which 
distinct lines of proof converge in a common centre,” and on “Man a 
witness for Christianity,” respectively. The first of these, which is by a 
barrister, Mr. Shaw, is good as far as it goes, but does not go far enough 
into the subject; the second would have been better omitted from the 
volume, 

Dr. Mozley’s lecture does not strike us as at all satisfactory as to the 
treatment, either of the argument or of opinions concerning it ; but the 
concluding paragraph is worthy of notice, on account of the way in which 
it connects the formation of an ideal with the moral sense :— 


“An ideal is contained in the moral nature of man; and we have to 
account for its being there. It is evident that the very character or con- 
struction, as we may call it, of the conscience and the moral sense is such, 
that the very instrument it works by is a kind of restlessness and dis- 
content with all fact in us, and a desire to be something which we are not. 
The condition of goodness is not that of attaining a definite sufficient 
end ; it is not that of reaching a resting-place. That is counter to the law 
of our being. St. Paui has given an exposition of conscience, which 
plainly and vividly describes it as insatiable, swallowing, like some un- 
fathomable abyss, all the duty, sacrifice, and effurt that is thrown into it, 
and still demanding more. [What is this but, in other words] the 
existence of an ideal in man, the spontaneous erection of his own heart, 
which dwarfs every act of his, and reduces his whole life to failure and 
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imperfection? Moral beauty, goodness, rises mA before him in his con- 
science, in a form and height which has no embodiment in fact ; he sees 
there a whole, while all experience only shows what is fragmentary ” 
(pp- 47, 48). 

Taking for granted the falsehood of the utilitarian theory of conscience, 
it appears to us that this line of argument, which is one naturally sug- 
gested by the facts, satisfactorily explains the tendency in human nature 
to form and follow an ideal. It will be interesting to our readers to 
compare with the quotation given above the following observations (true 
and solid as far as they go) by Dr. Thomas Brown, on the virtue of 
humility :— 

“ Pride .... is not the prevailing cast of mind of those who are formed 
for genuine excellence. He who is formed for genuine excellence has 
before him an ideal perfection—that semper melius aliquid—which makes 
excellence itself, however admirable to those who measure it only with 
their weaker powers, seem to his own mind, as compared with what he 
has ever in his own mental vision, a sort of failure. He thinks less of 
what he has done than of what it seems possible to do; and he is not so 
much proud of merit attained, as desirous of merit that has not yet been 
attained by him. 

“It is in this way, that the very religion which ennobles man, leads him 
not to _ but to humility. It elevates him above the smoke and dust 
of earth, but it elevates him above the darkness, that he may see better 
the great heights that are above him. It shows him not the mere excel- 
lence of a few frail creatures, as fallible as himself, but excellence, the 
very conception of which is the highest effort that can be made by man; 
exhibiting thus constantly what it will be the only honour worthy of his 
nature to imitate, however faintly, and checking his momentary pride, at 
every step of his glorious progress, by the brightness and the vastness of 
what is still before him. 

“‘ May I not add to these remarks, that it is in this way we are to account 
for that humility which is so peculiarly a part of the Christian character, 
as contrasted with the general pride which other systems either recommend 
or allow? The Christian religion is, indeed, as has been often sarcastically 
said by those who revile it, the religion of the humble in heart ; but it is 
the religion of the humble, only because it presents to our contemplation 
a higher excellence than was ever before exhibited to man. The proud 
look down upon the earth, and see nothing that creeps upon its surface 
more noble than themselves. The humble look upward to their God.”— 
(Lect. LXIL.) 


It is impossible for us to criticise the subject matter of these lectures 
one by one, diverse as they are in topics and manner of treatment. As 
might be anticipated, they are of very different degrees of excellence, and 
we scarcely think it was worth while to republish the whole of them 
in a collected form. It would have been a pity, however, to have lost the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth: and Canon Birks’ lecture on Human 
Responsibility, though not well built up, contains some striking and 
almost eloquent passages. We see with pleasure that a fair proportion of 
Birks’ laymen have made their appearance on the platform of the Christian 
Evidence Society ; and it is with still greater pleasure that we see the 
name of Sir Bartle Frere among their number. 
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he Church and the Empires : Historical Periods. By Henry WILLIAM 
Wiserrorce. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by J. H. 
Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. London: Henry King & Co. 1874. 


HE name of Wilberforce has ever possessed such power to stir up the 
enthusiasm of all who would stand by the wronged and oppressed, 
that the career of his sons seemed from the first to be marked out and 
watched with no ordinary interest. Of those among them who had the 
happiness of being reconciled to the Church, Henry Wilberforce was the 
best known and most widely loved from his consistent life of cheerful self- 
sacrifice after that momentous change, which among all classes of converts 
to the faith, the most deeply affects such as had once taken Anglican 
orders. His contributions also to the Dustin Review, again, specially 
endeared him to all connected with it, and it is with feelings of peculiar, 
though mournful pleasure, that we notice the volume before us, and 
F. Newman’s exquisite little Memoir prefixed to the essays it contains. 
Perhaps even the pregnant and luminous sentences of this great writer 
have never been made to comprehend so much in a few words as in the 
too brief pages of this Memoir. 


“Henry William Wilberforce, the subject of this Memoir, was the 
youngest son of William Wilberforce, well known as the friend of Pitt, 
and member of Parliament for Yorkshire, and still more distinguished for 
his persevering and successful resistance in Parliament to the slave trade 
and slavery, and for his high Christian character in a time of general 
religious declension.” (P. 1.) 


Born in 1807, Mr. Wilberforce was sent to a private tutor’s at nine years 
old, the Reverend John Sargent, rector of Graffham, in Sussex, whose 
daughter he afterwards married. At fifteen he was sent to the Reverend 
Mr. Spragge, at Tunbridge Wells, and was thence entered at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he went to reside in 1826. , 


“T well recollect my first sight of him, on his greeting himself before 


the tutors of his college, when the lectures had to be arranged for the 
term, and his place in them, as a freshman, determined. He was small 
and timid, shrinking from notice, with a bright face and intelligent eyes. 
Partly from his name, partly from his appearance, I was at once drawn 
towards him ; and, as he subsequently told me, he felt a corresponding 
desire to know me; and, in a little time, though I was not formally his 
college tutor, and only had relations with him as with other under- 
graduates in my lecture-room, we became very intimate. He read with 
me, as his private tutor, during a portion of four long vacations,- -at 
Hampstead in 1827, at Nuneham in 1828, at Horsepath in 1829, and in 
Oriel in 1830. . . . In 1830 he went up for his B.A. examination, and was 
placed by the examiners in the first class in classics, and in the second in 
mathematics.” (P. 2.) 


His chief associates at Oriel were men of like pursuits with himself, and 
in general whose names have become known to the world. His ow 
brother Robert ; Mr. Frederic Rogers, now Lord Blachford ; Hurrell an 
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William Froude; Mr. Wood, brother to Lord Halifax; Mr. Geotge 
Ryder; and Mr. Thomas Mozley. Archbishop Manning and Sir Thomas 
Acland—neither of them Oriel men—were also among his (xford friends, 
and his society was cultivated by a large circle of acquaintance. 


“Tlis talents were of a character to insure distinction, whether in ® 
university or in a public career. He had a singularly clear apprehension, 
a clear head, a largeness and subriety of mind, a readiness in speech, and 
that sense of humour and power of repartee which makes a man brilliant 
in conversation and formidable to opponents. But he chose for himself 
another course. His tastes and habits, his affectionateness, his tenderness 
of conscience, his love of quiet and the country, his dislike of pomp and 
display, of routine toil, and of tyrannous oblivations, turned him towards 
a domestic life and the pastoral charge. He liked to be master of his own 
time and movements; and though never idle, whether in mind or body, 
he had no wish to work under the lash. He used to tell me that it was 
my doing that he took orders instead of following the law. Perheps it 
was; we are blind to the future, and are forced to decide, whether for 
ourselves or for others, according to what seems best for the time being. 
- « » It may reasonably be doubted whether, humanly speaking. he would 
ever have heen a Catholic but for his clerical profession, which, in the 
studies and inquiries to which it introduced him, served to place his mind 
and affections in the direction of the Catholic Church. And, anyhow, he 
male an excellent parish minister, with a heart devoted to his Divine 
Master and to the cure of souls: and his love for his work was ennobled 
by the prompt obedience with which he gave it up when his Master called 
upon him for that great sacrifice.” (Pp. 3-5.) 


After filling two perpetual cures, Mr. Wilberforce was preferred, in 
1843, to the excellent living—heretofore held by his brother Robert—of 
East Farleigh, in Kent. 


“ His parsonage in its domestic order, its frugality, its hountiful alms, 
and its atmosphere of religious reverence and peace, was, as it ought 
to he, the mainspring and centre of that influence which he exercised upon 
the people committed to him. To them and to their needs, tempral and 
spiritual, he gave himself wholly. He had an almost overpowering scnse 
of the responsibilities which Jay upon him as the pastor of a parish ; and 
and hix general self-neglect, all in one way or other spoke of that sim- 
his habits and ways, his words and deeds, his demeanour, his dress, 
plicity of mind and humility which I recognized in him when he was a 
youth at Oxford.” (Pp. 5, 6.) 


During all the years of his Anglican ministry, Mr. Wilberforce achieved 
much improvement in his various cures beyond that of souls. He ascer- 
tained the lost glebe at Walmer, and recovered both it and the house 
built upon it as a parsonage. He began the church at Lower Walmer, 
gave two hundred guineas to that at Burley, near his first curacy of 
Bransgore, and built a good school-house at Farleigh. In all these good 
works, when he was unreasonably opposed, he sustained his unassuming 
meekness with plain, outspoken words and thorough determination. 

“It was his confidence in his own ecclesiastical position and claims 
which alone supported him on such occasions, and the time came 
when that confidence was shaken.” Mr. Wilberforce began to have mis- 
givings as to the Divine authority and mission of the Anglican Church, and 
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in 1849 these misgivings ripened into convictions. It so happened that 
cholera broke out that year among the hop-pickers in his parish, and as 
the priest from Tunbridge Wells was not abie to attend to the multitude 
of cases, several Fathers of the London Oratory and two Good Shepherd 
nuns from Hammersmith went down to Farleigh. Mr. Wilerforce, with- 
out hesitation, took them into the parsonage, and su; plied their patients 
with everything they required ; and the reward of his hervic and fearless 
charity was that “on the day year on which he had received Our Lora’s 
servants into his house, he and his, through Our Lord’s mercy, were 
received into the everlasting home of the Catholic Church.” This was in 
1850, 

It is indeed true, as F. Newman says, that “time brought no relief” to 
the life-long burthen of this great sacrifice, cheerfully made for Chirist’s 
sake. The law of England refused to look upon him as a layman, while 
of course he was, as he had all along been, a layman in the eyes of the 
Church. The occupations of laymen were therefore denied him in 
the full vigour of his life and talents, even had they been to his 
taste, while his family ties excluded him from the privsthvod. 
No words can express what it is to one whose whole service has 
hitherto been in God’s ministry to give up that, while substituting no- 
thing of the same kind in its place; and probably those who are born 
Catholics can never appreciate the fulness of the sacrifice or the depth of 
the loss. But though deprived of his work, his home, and the countless 
interests, with the happiness he found in them, at one blow, Mr. Wilber- 
force never for one instant looked back with regret, or gave himself up to 
the forlorn emptiness of an objectless life. Whatever there was still to do, 
he did it with his might. After atime of necessary quiet and of the life 
of a disciple, he accepted the secretaryship of the Catholic Defence Associa- 
tion, and remained in Ireland for two or three years. From 1854 to 1863 
he edited the Catholic Standard ( Weekly Register), and persistentiy toiled 
through many obstacles for the advancement of religion. In 1869 Mr. 
Wilberforce took his family to Rome, and on his being attacked with 
Roman fever, the Pope gave him a special blessing fur his recovery. He 
always attributed his recovery to the apostolic blessing. Mr. Wilberforce 
went again to Reme in 1862, and afterwards freed himself from any obli- 
gatory occupation. He then contributed the seven essays, forming the 
present volume, to the Dustin Review ; but these represent a very small 
portion of what he wrote in our pages. In 1871 he was advised to make 
a voyage to Jamaica for his health, and on leaving his wife, “ who for so 
long a spell of years had made him so bright a home, he wrote to her from 
Malvern these beautiful words, ‘May God keep His arm over you for 
good, and unite us hereafter in his kingdom! Coming here, and feeling 
how much older I am, makes me feel ‘ the time is short.’ The generations 
of men are like ‘ the leaves,’ as the Greek poet says; but our Lord Jesus 
is the resurrection and the life.” 

Accompanied by his youngest daughter, Mr. Wilberforce was received 
“like a brother” by the hospitable Chief Justice, Sir John Lucie Smith, 
and for a winter among the hills by Judge Ker. It had always been one 
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of the dreams of his life to behold the tropics, and the bewildering beauty 
of its colouring and foliage enchanted him, and for a while seemed to 
revive the springs of life. A friend who knew him there was deeply struck 
with the growing perfection of his unearthly character, and afterwards 
wrote that he looked upon him as one of the holiest of men. 


“ He returned home in July, 1872, to suffer a gradual but visible decay 
all through the following winter ; and when Easter came, eternity was 
close upon him In these last months his very life was prayer and 
meditation. No one did I ever know who more intimately realized the 
awfulness of the dark future than he. His sole trust, hope, and consola- 
tion lay in his clear, untroubled faith. All was dark except the great 
truths of the Catholic religion; but though they did not lighten the 
darkness, they bridged over for him the abyss. He calmly spoke to 
me of the solemn, unimaginable wonders which he was soon to see. Now 
he sees them. Each of us in his own turn will see them soon. May we 
be prepared to see them as he was! 

“ With his wife and children round him, and taking their part by turns 
at his bedside in a perpetual round of prayers, he died, emphatically, in 
peace, on Wednesday morning, April 23, aged 65 he two last 
masses, when he was in his bed he heard from his own son, of the Order 
of S. Dominic, who also gave him the viaticum, on his second reception of 
it, on his last morning. He had received extreme unction three days 
before. He died in the Dominican habit.” (Pp. 14, 15.) 


Little can be added in words to the touching narrative of one who so 
knew and loved him, and whose deep affectionateness, full to overflowing, 
was shown at the funeral sermon of his early pupil and friend. But the 
full beauty of Mr. Wilberforce’s character could only be felt, never 
described. While full of manliness and steadfast determination, it had 
that special charm of sweetness and hidden variety which delights us in 
cultivated womanhood, and never showed its best except to those whom he 
loved. His intimate friends can all fill up the record with volumes of 
their own. 

He was a gifted writer, and we could have often wished that the years 
spent in the editorship of the Weekly Register had been given to one or 
two great works, of which he was thoroughly capable. It is doubtful 
perhaps whether it is consistent with ordinary usage to praise writings 
which appeared in this Review. We will say briefly, however, that of 
his seven present essays, “The Formation of Christendom” (a review of 
Mr. Allies’ valuable book), “Champagny’s Roman Empire,” “Cham- 
pagny’s Ceesars of the Third Century,” and “The Gallican Assembly of 
1682,” are full of historical interest, and are marked not only by the 
delicate refinement of thorough cultivation, but also by the keenest dis- 
cernment and an abundant variety of critical knowledge ; while two, on 
“The Church and Napoleon I.,” and “ Pius VII. at Savona and Fontaine- 
bleau,” probably contain the best exposition obtainable in so short a com- 
pass of the Napoleonic Cesarism and its failure when in conflict with the 
Apostolic See. 
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Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. By the Rev. Cuaries B. Garsrpe, 
M.A. London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 


VER since the wide-spread devotion to the Sacred Heart has mani- 
fested itself in so remarkable a way by pilgrimages to Paray, we 
have been wishing for just such a book as the one which Mr. Garside has 
now given us. It is well calculated to satisfy the curiosity of Protestants, 
to stimulate the attention of careless Catholics, and to increase the fervour 
of those who, while ignorant of the origin of the devotion, have been drawn 
to it by a supernatural instinct, as the purest expression and interchange 
of mutual love between God and man. Notwithstanding its very restricted 
limits, it is a real compendium of the whole subject. Margaret Mary’s 
preparation for her future life is traced from her earliest childhood, as 
evinced by her “peculiar dread of sin, even before she had any definite 
idea of its real nature,” her lisping entreaties “to be taught how to pray,” 
her infantine delight in kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament, “ her 
thirst for conformity to Christ” in His sufferings, and her consecration of 
herself to our Lord when only four years old by a vow of chastity. For, 
as Mr. Garside explains, “the Holy Ghost may imprint on a soul the 
rudimentary lines of a particular virtue, which the soul itself does not 
intellectually comprehend ;” and thus she “was drawn into the sacred 
circle of a vow of chastity when she was unable to do more than feel and 
correspond to a yearning, which she afterwards saw to be the realization 
of what she would have desired consciously to embrace, had she been 
capable of then understanding the nature of the promise made by her lips.” 
After a long struggle between her interior vocation and the strong attrac- 
tions, which her family home and innocent worldly pleasures offered to 
her joyous, effusive, and intelligent nature, she entered the Convent of the 
Visitation at Paray in 1671, when she was twenty-three years of age. 
Henceforth her life was “ one amazing series of supernatural cravings on 
her part, and of internal communications and providential interventions 
on the part of her Divine Master.” Though each vision. had its own dis- 
tinct character and purpose, yet all “ were united in one grand spiritual 
expression,” “ preparatory to the unfolding of one ineffable mystery—the 
incomprehensible adorableness, power, mercy, and attraction of the Victim- 
Heart of God Incarnate.” Wonderful and supernatural as were the reve- 
lations vouchsafed by our Lord to Margaret Mary, they are even less 
wonderful and supernatural than the history of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, which, originating with a despised nun amid the contempt and 
reproaches of her community in an obscure convent in a small country 
town, has spread without any adequate visible instrument throughout the 
whole world, thus affording a most striking and irrefragable proof of the 
indwelling and operation of the Holy Spirit in the Church. Mr. Garside 
has treated the subject so as to make it practically useful to his readers, 
and we cannot too strongly recommend his little book to both Catholics 
and Protestants. 
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Helpers of the Holy Souls. By Cnarues B, Garsrps, M.A. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1874. 


T is consolatory and encouraging to notice, that while monarchs and 
their anti-Christian counsellors are standing up and raging against 
the Church, point after point of Christian doctrine and practice are brought 
forth more prominently, either through their attacks or the supernatural 
course of Providence, so as to strengthen and purify the faith and devotion 
of Catholics. Thus it came to pass that ahout forty years ago, as a child, 
Eugenie Marie Joseph Smet, was chasing butterflies with her companions 
in a field at Lille, there was sown in her heart an extraordinary compassion 
for the souls in Purgatory, which, growing and ripening with her growth 
in years and grace, brought forth its fruit in 1856 by the foundation in 
Paris of the Order of the Helpers of the Holy Souls: The members of this 
community bind themselves, in addition to the three usual religious vows, 
by a fourth, in which is included what is known as the “ heroic vow,” 
“to pray, suffer, and labour for the souls in Purgatory, and offer up in 
their favour the satisfactory part of their works of mercy, their vows and 
prayers, and also the indulgences applicable to themselves both durin 
their life and after death.” To their constant prayers they add the 
visting and tending of the sick poor, and in this labour of love and the 
spirit of the Cross, which is the banner of their Order, they find ample 
opportunities for suffering. Affiliated to them are Lady Associates who, 
though living in their homes, are formally consecrated and join the nuns, 
as far as is practicable, in their devotions and works of charity, the heroic 
vow being left optional to them, though its spirit must necessarily manifes, 
itself in the character of their lives. There are also Honorary Members of 
both sexes, whose only obligations are to say a few short prayers, and 
contribute at least a small sum to the charitable works of the community. 
The special object of Mr. Garside’s little book, is to bring to the notice of 
English Catholics a house of the Order lately established at 23, Queen 
Aune-street, Cavendish-square, and thus to awaken a more general sym- 
pathy towards the suffering dead, and give a more practical form to the 
sorrow of bereaved relatives. It contains a brief life of the Foundress of 
the Order, which is both intcresting and instructive. The Curé «’Ars was 
the first to encourage her and predict her success. Monseizneur Sibour, 
Archbishop of Paris, granted the first community many privileges only a 
few days before the hand of an assassin placed him among the Souls for 
whom it was praying, working, and suffering. Pére Olivaint assisted the 
Foundress in her agony during the siege of Paris shortly hefore his own 
martyrdom, Father Faber, on his deathbed, “ eulogized the Order as a 
powerful means for ‘promoting the glory of God;’ and Bishop Grant 
yearned, prayed. and lahcured for its introduction into his diocese, that by 
this means ‘a perpetual reparation micht rediate from London over the 
who.e of Eugiand.’” Au appeul, associated with such holy and wuch- 
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loved names, on behalf of the apostolate of mercy which, standing between 
two worlds, offers consolation to the sufferers in both, can scarcely fail to 
meet with a generous response; and Catholics owe much gratitude to 
Mr. Garside for his labour of love. 





The Dialogues of S. Gregory the Great. An old English Version. Edited 
by Henry James CoteripeGr, of the Society of Jesus. Burns & 
Oates. 1874. 


N the Editor’s valuable Preface—which had previously appeared in the 
Month [vol. xviii., p. 321] as one of the series of “ Reviews of 
Famous Books”—there is, besides the account of and criticism on the 
“ Dialogues,” an excellent summary of S. Gregory’s character and office. 
His share in the conversion of the Lombards and English alone would have 
given him a right to the title of Great, and when to that is added his 
influence in protecting Rome and Italy under the vanishing shadow of the 
Empire, his theological and literary eminence, and the general nobleness 
and weight, even of his secular position, his writings must command the 
diligent study and respect of all ages of the Church. There are few 
Catholics who, when visiting Rome, have not turned their steps with 
special veneration and love towards the Ccelian, to wander in the old 
mosaic-incrusted cloisters with reverent delight, recalling the various 
incidents of the reception by our own country of the Faith. Standing or 
kneeling before the marble effigy of this great Pope, we accompany him 
in spirit to the Forum, when pitifully looking at the golden-haired captive 
Angles, and resolving on the conversion of the wave-beaten far-off island 
which he had never seen. We hear him discoursing of England with the 
monks, and gradually choosing out this one and that for the new missionary 
labour. We see him entertaining his twelve poor men, and then, on one 
eventful day, welcoming also that mysterious thirteenth, who seems to come 
and go as he will, and not to be discerned by the other guests; or we 
watch him with his troop of bright-eyed boys in choir, instructing and 
restraining till the grave, sweet austereness of the chant satifies his devout 
ear. And once again, there comes before us a more solemn vision ; when 
the vast procession ordered by S. Gregory during the great pestilence 
seems to enfold the holy city in its interceding embrace, and a majestic 
figure allows itself to become visible for a little space, sheathing his sword 
on the great fortress thereafter named from the angelic apparition. And in 
whatever office or occupation we view him, S. Gregory seems to impress 
us at once with those attributes of power, magnanimity, and command, 
which throughout the world’s story have combined to compel the title of 
“Great.” 
As a writer we must quote F. Coleridge’s words of him. 
_ “Almost every one of the literary works uf the great Pope has retaine | 
its hold upon the Christian mind. His ‘ Pastoral,’ which vur owa King 
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Alfred translated, has always been a text-book for the formation of mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical hierarchy .... His ‘Morals on Job’ were 
almost learnt by heart by such saints as S. Thomas Aquinas and S. Ber- 
nard, and, in later days, were the favourite reading of S. Teresa. His 
‘Homilies on Ezechiel’ and on the ‘Gospels,’ are scarcely less known. 
And yet for a perfect study of the mind of this great Saint, as well as for 
a complete picture of the position and work of the Roman Pontiff in his 
time, we must turn to the fourteen books of his ‘ Epistles,’ in number zs 
many as eight hundred and forty-four; . . . . it would hardly be possib :« 
to exaggerate their historical value as illustrating the points which we ha \« 
just mentioned.” —( Preface ix.) 


The writer goes on to say that if the “ Dialogues” were to appear fo 1 
the first time in our day, they would be greeted with shouts of execration 
or derision in France, Germany, and England. And there is no doubt 
that this is perfectly true, and we might add further, that the author would 
be branded at once as a madman, whose diseased condition of mind needed 
no further proof than the book he had written. Nor are there now wanting 
men among ourselves, who are apt to cast some slur upon the publication 
of miracles and miraculous narratives; who feel uncomfortable about 
them ; and would rather that the superhuman and supernatural world was 
decently veiled and removed out of sight. Far from craving any insight 
into the realities undreamt of by our philosophy, they would put them 
aside as visions of the night, unfit for the aspect of broad open day. In 
all this we must take into account the influence of race, of habits and 
surroundings, and of intense daily practical labour, absorbing the best 
energies of life. But all such tendencies should be carefully watched by 
us, lest the higher and finer elements of the mind should dwindle and 
wither, and the balance of material and physical life preponderate. 

The “ Dialogues” consist of four books; the first treating of sundry 
miracles occurring to bishops, monks, and other holy persons; the second, 
of the life and miracles of S. Bennet or Benedict ; the third, of miracles 
occurring at an earlier period than those of the first book ; the fourth, of 
various interesting problems of the soul. 


“The character of this last book naturally suggests the mention of the. 
purpose for which S. Gregory employed it after its completion, if that 
purpose did not actually influence him at the time of its composition. 
We are told that S. Gregory sent the work to Queen Theodilinda, the 
Catholic wife of Agilulf, the King of the Lombards, who was still an 
Arian, and that the book aided powerfully in the conversion both of the 
king and of his subjects There was a special reason why, not for 
the benefit of the Lombards only, a collection of well-authenticated facts 
should be put forward in relation to the doctrine of the resurrection and 
the immortality of the soul. The prevalent Arianism, even in countries 
which had before been Catholic, was, perhaps, far more of a return to 
heathenism than we are apt to suppose; and it is certain that the old 
doctrine of the Sadducees, who ‘say there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit,’ was received by the Arians. S. Gregory, when Nuncio 
at the Imperial Court, had to hold a controversy with Eutychius himself, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, on the kindred question of the reality 
of the body after resurrection, of which controversy he gives an account 
in his ‘ Morals on Job.’ ”—(Preface xv. xvi.) 
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The “Dialogues” are supposed to take place between S.Gregory and Peter 
the deacon, whom he “loved most entirely,” and used as his “ compan- 
ion in the study of Sacred Scripture.” According to his “ Introduction,” 
S. Gregory was one day sitting sadly, grieving over the loss to his soul 
of his usual repose and contemplation by being immersed in the cares 
and temporal business of the monastery, when Peter came to ask him if 
he had heard any bad news. Then, after discoursing at some length on 
the decay of virtue brought about by material concerns, S. Gregory pro- 
poses to give an account of the contemplative men with whose lives he 
had become acquainted, and the wonders they had wrought, which he 
proceeds to do through about a dozen chapters, out of which a selection 
for children or conventual reading might be well made. 

The second book, however, is to our mind, by far the most absorbing 
section of these miraculous stories; for to this portion is attached the 
intense interest lying about the life and work of the great founder of the 
Benedictines. Men who pay reverence—and reverence is largely due— 
to ancient dynasties, long-established forms of government, and antique 
greatness adorned with illustrious deeds and names, may well delight in 
the life of S. Bennet, the founder of a dynasty and a constitutional rule 
spreading unchanged over near upon fourteen hundred years. In fact, 
the history of this magnificent stream of intellectual contemplatives 
embraces incidentally, from the fifth century, the history of Christendom 5 
and as we touch upon the stories of the abbots in charge of the great 
Benedictine Abbeys throughout Europe, we find that underlying kingdom 
gathering within itself the chief secular events, and thus forming a modern 
history of its own. In the “ Dialogues,” we are, of course, only at the soure 
of this vast stream, and the thirty-eight chapters contain the miracles of 
S. Bennet’s own life. Passing over the thirty-eight chapters also com- 
posing the third book, in which are various beautiful examples of miracu- 
lous intervention, the fourth book claims our notice by the great interest 
of its answers to various spiritual questions. Such as that there are three 
kinds of spirits with life ; one without bodies, as angels ; one with bodies, 
but not dying with them, as men; one whom the spirit dies with the 
body, as animals; and other subjects on death and the soul. This latter 
portion of the “ Dialogues” is full of curious matter, and the whole book 
yields the most abundant proof—if more proof were needed—that not 
only in doctrine, which, however freshly-developed and expounded, must 
remain always unchangeable, but also in minute details of tone and feeling, 
the Church of Gregory the Great is the Church of Pius IX. 
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Bioplasm : a Contribution to the Physiology of Life. By Lionti S. BEAue, 
M.B., F.R.S., &. London: J. & A. Churchill. 


N this most valuable work Dr. Beale gives an organized recapitulation 

of some of the principal results of those well known investigations of 
his on the nature of vital phenomena and the constitution of living bodies, 
by which he has to all appearances opened a new era for Biological science. 
“ Bioplasm” is cast into the form of twelve lectures and divided into num- 
bered paragraphs, a list of microscopical preparations illustrating the 
subject or subjects treated of being given at the .end of each lecture. 
These lists, taken together with the numerous wood-engravings by which 
the text is accompanied, will afford valuable indications to any one desirous 
of preparing a collection of analogous specimens. 

In an organized body we may select for consideration either that more 
massive structure which ordinary descriptive anatomy has for its subject 
matter, or the manner in which this massive structure is built up by the 
cells or ultimate organized parts of which it is seen by microscopical 
observation to be composed, It is this latter part of the subject that is 
treated of in “ Bioplasm.” 

The typical cell is a minute closed bag, bounded externally by the cell wall 
or pavenchyma, which is an extremely thin and structureless membrane, of 
greater or less consistency, and permeable, more or less slowly, by liquids. 
At the centre of the cell, or it may be at some point near or close to its sur- 
face, is the nucleus or cytoblast, a spherical or ovoid solid or semisolid body, 
within which an inner nucleus or nucleolus may sometimes be detected. 
The substances—liquid, solid, or semisolid, as the case may be—which 
occupy the space intervening between the pavenchyma and the cytoblast 
may be distinguished into three sorts: firstly, nutritive matter in solution 
which has filtered through the cell wall, but has not been as yet made use 
of ; secondly, effete matter which has not yet departed ; and thirdly, the 
living matter itself, which is nourished by the first and produces the 
second (which is therefore called ** formed matter”) as the result of those 
changes which constitute its life—the germinal matter, sarcode, preto- 
plasm, which has of late become so famous, and of which the nucleus 
appears to be but a more distinct central accumulation. This protoplasm 
is what Dr. Beale calls bioplasm, and a single piece of bioplasm, such as 
is found in the interior of a living cell, he denominates a bioplast. The 
following passages will give a fair introductory idea of the opinions which 
in these lectures he propounds regarding it :— 


“T shall have to direct attention to some facts which have led me to 
conclude that certain phenomena manifested by part of the material sub- 
stance of which all living things are composed, are peculiar to the living 
world ; that between the diving state of matter and its non-/iving state there 
is an absolute and irreconcileable difference ; that, so far from our being 
able to demonstrate that the non-living passes by gradations into, or 
gradually assumes the state or condition vf, the /iving, the transition is 
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sudden and abrupt; and that matter already in the living state may pass 
into the non-living condition in the same sudden and complete manner ; 
that, while in all living things chemical and physical actions occur, there 
are other actions, as essential as they are peculiar to life, which, so far 
from being of this nature, are opposed to, and are capable of overcoming, 
physical and chemical attractions. And I think the evidence which I 
shall adduce will prove conclusively that the non-living matter is the seat 
of the physical and chemical phenomena occurring in living beings, but 
that the vital actions occur in the living matter only. Moreover, we shall 
see that this living matter, which exists in every living thing in nature, 
can be easily distinguished from matter in the non-living state. .... 

“ Even man and the higher animals, as well as every other living thing, 
begins its life as a minute spherical particle, hardly to be distinguished 
from those minute particles of simple living matter suspended in the air. 
The particle consists of colourless transparent semifluid matter capable of 
moving in every part and in all directions. Man and animals, plants, 
fungi, monads, thus exhibit the same appearances, and the matter of which 
they consist exhibits similar characters. Each primitive particle was 
derived from matter like it which existed before it. It was simply detached 
from a parent mass. 

“I hope to convince you that all form, colour, structure, mechanism, 
observed at a later period in the life-history of living beings, result from 
changes in this primary structureless, colourless material. This primary 
matter of living beings which looks like mere jelly or a little clear gum or 
syrup, exhibits actions and undergoes changes unlike those occurring in 
every other kind of matter known to us,... This wonderful matter to 
which I shall have frequently to refer in every part of this volume, moves 
and grows. Everything else in nature may be moved and caused to increase 
by aggregation—by particles being added to those already collected ; but 
this alone of all matter in the world moves towards lifeless matter, incor- 
porates it with itself, and communicates to it in some way we do not in 
the least understand, its own transcendently wonderful properties. . . . 
It may be correctly called living or forming matter, for by its agency every 
kind of living thing is made. ... As the germ of every living thing con- 
sists of matter having the wonderful properties already mentioned, I have 
called it germinal matter ; but the most convenient and least objectionable 
name for it is living plasma or bioplasm (ioc, life; macpa, plasm, that 
which is capable of being fashioned). Bioplasm is found in every tissue 
in every part of the living body as long as life lasts, 

“ The matter which I have termed forming, living, or germinal matter, 
to which I have more recently given the name bdioplasm, has been lately 
spoken of by others as protoplasm. And it has been hinted, though not 
definitely stated in print, that in my memoirs I had simply altered the 
name of matter which had been previously described by others, But such 
is not the fact, as the most influential of my.opponents well know. ‘The 
word protoplasm would have been used by me had the term been restricted 
to the matter of the tissues which I termed living or germinal matter, and 
which I showed, in my lectures at the College of Physicians in 1861, 
underwent conversion into formed matters, and was concerned in forming 
all tissues. But under the term protoplasm has been included the ccn- 
tractile tissue of muscle, the axis cylinder of the nerve fibres, processes of 
nerve cells, and many other textures which undoubtedly consist of formed 
material, and are undoubtedly destitute of the properties which invariably 
belong to my ‘germinal matter,’ or bioplasm.”—*“ Bioplasm,” pp. 3-9. 


Dr. Beale here subjoins in a note some criticisms, which will be read 
with interest, on Mr. Huxley’s use of the word protoplasin. 


q 2 
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All cells are not typical cells; and this living or germinal matter, 
bioplasm, or, if protoplasm be taken as having the same denotation as 
bioplasm, protoplasm is now believed to be the essential element of the cell. 
An investing membrane is generally found to surround the bioplasm, which 
in some cases, however, is naked, and from more exact investigation of the 
growth of cells it appears that the cell wali is formed round itself by the 
included protoplasm, and is the result either of its vital activity or of 
the death of its outer portion on account of cold, dryness, &c.: the coating 
thus produced helping to protect the living bioplasm remaining within. In 
many cases, moreover, as in mucus, the substance which the bioplast 
accumulates round itself cannot with propriety be called membrane at all. 
The nucleus, also, is, it appears, necessary neither to the existence nor even 
to the division of the cell. In seme cells, as in those of Chara, an aquatic 
plant of low organization, it is absent altogether ; and, as has been already 
said, it may when present be regarded as a central accumulation of the 
germinal matter. Its presence appears to be necessary to the manifestation 
of a high but not of a low form of vital activity. 


“The nucleus,” says Dr. Beale, “may be regarded as a new centre 
which has arisen in a pre-existing centre. In many masses of matter 
there are, indeed, two or three series of centres, one within the other. 
No one centre (nucleus) there may be a vast number of new centres 
(nucleoli). . . . The vital power or force, whatsoever its nature may be, 
always manifests itself in a direction from centres,—particles of living 
matter move invariably in this direction, and as they move farther and 
farther away from the centre, their vital power diminishes, but new centres 
possessing increased vital power make their appearance. These new 
centres seem to acquire new power while they remain apparently quiescent. 
The process of acquiring vital power, the development of nuclei with high 
vital endowments, and the process of taking up a large quantity of 
pabulum, the rapid increase and multiplication of germinal matter, are 
opposed to each other.” 


Thus, eliminating nucleus and investing membrane, and eliminating also 
all other kinds of matter which the bioplast produces, and all pabulum or 
nutritive matter hy which it is nourished, there is left only bioplasm itself, 
as the fundamental basis from which all organisms, whether of plants or 
of animals, are built up. This bioplasm is a substance of very complex 
chemical constitution, as may be gathered from the circumstance that it is 
an albuminoid substance or “ proteid,” and that an albumen molecule is 
itself composed, according to the modern chemical theory, of no less than 
four hundred molecules of carbon, six hundred and twenty of hydrogen, 
two hundred and forty of oxygen, fifty of nitrogen, one or two of sulphur, 
and, according to some, a little phosphorus. The mathematical theory of 
permutations will give some idea of the infinity of ways in which these 
molecules might be arranged. The resulting bioplasm is a colloid sub- 
stance, glue or jelly-like, colourless, transparent, generally containing a 
number of small granules which are suspended in it as dust in water, and 
presenting no other indication of structure or make than that under the 
highest powers of the microscope it appears as if composed of a multitude 
of minute spheres. A colloid body, as distinguished from a crystalloid, is 
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a body incapable of being crystallized, passing, when dissolved, through 
membranes with difficulty, and generally of unstable equilibrium. We do 
not, however, here use the expression unstable equilibrium precisely as it 
is used in physics, but in the sense in which it may be found employed in 
books on chemistry, in which a substance is said to be unstable, or of 
unstable equilibrium, when, like chloride of nitrogen or water at its boiling 
point, it is readily decomposed, or readily passes from one state to another. 
A bioplast is pre-eminently in a state of unstable equilibrium in this sense 
of the word. It has not, as crystallizable matter has, any tendency to 
assume a form bounded by straight lines, but, like water and other fluids, 
tends, when small in size, to assume a form which is spheroidal. It does 
not, when alive pass through the substance, although it may pass through 
the interstices of membranes ; but, after it dies, the matter of which it was 
composed may pass through the cell-wall, leaving in the place where it was 
a free space or vacuole filled by gaseous or watery matter. 

The perpetual drain on the bioplasts which arises from the changes of 
which the production of effete matter is the result, needs to be compensated 
by some supply from without. Living matter, if placed under certain 
conditions as regards light, heat, and moisture, and at the same time in 
contact with fluid holding in solution certain compounds, increases in 
amount, while presenting the same appearance qualitatively. The matter 
which is added and becomes part of the bioplast cannot after its incorpora- 
tion be distinguished from the rest. In other words, the living matter 
takes up non-living and converts it into living matter. This is nutrition ; 
and non-living matter capable of being thus taken up, or, as the word is, 
assimilated, is called pabulum or nutritive matter. Where the bioplast is 
surrounded by formed matter, it either protrudes in order to take up 
pabulum, or draws its nourishment through the formed matter which 
encircles it. If the waste is in excess of the accretion through nutrition, 
it shrinks until the balance is re-established, or until it dies for want of 
nourishment. If, on the contrary, the accretion is in excess of the waste, 
it divides, after it has reached a certain size, into two or more parts, each 
of which is now a distinct bioplast. Sometimes, however, the amount of 
division is out of all proportion to the increase in size. Reproduction, in 
the sense in which the term may be used of a bioplast, is the production 
by a bioplast of another bioplast like itself; and if the division of a nerve- 
bioplast or a muscle-bioplast is not a reproduction of the organism, it is 
none the less a reproduction of the kind of bioplasts concerned. 

Certain movements observable in living protoplasm appear to stand in 
close connection with these processes. At any point of the protoplast pro- 
trusions may arise and be retracted; its shape alters from minute to 
minute, so that it may remind the observer of a piece of putty moved from 
within by some living creature contained in it, or moulded from without 
by an invisible hand. “One part of the bioplasm,” says Dr. Beale, 
“could be seen to move in advance of another part, or over it, as it were, 
or through it, just as if the mass of living matter consisted of colourless 
fluid, every part of which had the capacity of movement, and at the same 
time. One part could be seen to move, as it were, into or through another 
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part, in one case blending partially or completely, in another remaining 
apparently distinct from the rest.” These strange movements (which may 
be well seen in some vegetable organisms and in the white blood corpuscles 
of the frog), whatever their cause may be, have obviously the effect of 
bringing to the surface of the protoplasmic mass different portions of its 
substance in succession, thus facilitating the reception of pabulum on the 
one hand, and the removal of effete matter on the other. 

This effete matter is probably sometimes the result of the death of a 
portion of the germinal matter by which it was produced, and sometimes 
a kind of secretion, the result of the continual waste which the bioplast by 
the act of living suffers. If it is readily soluble, or the bioplast in free 
contact with surrounding fluids, it may be carried away as fast as pro- 
duced. This is the case in some animals of low type, which are simply 
bits of this animated jelly. They have no limbs or organs of sense, skin, 
stomach, nervous system, or other organs; they are simply transparent 
pieces of bioplasm, in which a larger or smaller number of granules are 
suspended. A clear space or spaces is also visible for the most part, and 
in some species the largest of these spaces is seen to appear and quite or 
almost quite disappear with tolerable regularity. When one of these crea- 
tures moves apart—any part—of its substance bulges out, and after extend- 
ing itself to a longer or shorter distance, contracts, drawing the rest of the 
creature after it. Any part of it torn or cut off sets up for itself and 
becomes a separate animal. When it meets any animal or vegetable sub- 
stance in the course of the curious creeping, rolling, flowing movements 
which it executes, it stretches itself over and finally surrounds it, thus 
forming a sort of extemporized stomach of what immediately before was 
its outer surface. The residue appears at any part of the surface, and is 
carried away by the surrounding fluid, or detached by the subsequent 
movements of the little bioplast. But in cases where the effete matter is 
entirely or partially insoluble, or the bioplast confined within a restricted 
space, the effete matter may accumulate in the substance or round the 
exterior of the living matter which formed it; it is then called formed 
matter or formed material. Thus, for instance, the starch in the cells of 
plants gathers together in little grains within the bioplasts by which it was 
formed, and destroys it by its accumulation, so that we may have cells 
which in the end contain nothing but starch. Or the formed material may 
be heaped round the bioplast. It may aggregate on the interior surface of 
the cell wall, and destroy the life of the little bioplast within by cutting it 
off from its sources of nourishment, or, as some adipose tissue, may simply 
push it to one side. If no cell wall exists, the formed material will simply 
accumulate round the bioplasts, pushing them farther and farther apart, 
as is the case in cartilage and bone. 

As a consequence of these processes there exists in all but the humblest 
and most minute living beings, in which the protoplasmic surface is every- 
where freely bathed by the circumambient liquid, a relatively large pro- 
portion of formed material. In this way some of the cells of plants become 
filled with the matier which gives to leaves their colour; in others oil, 
sugar, starch, or other compounds accumulate ; others come to contain the 
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peculiar principles, the essential oils or the “alkaloids” which give to 
particular plants their odour or medicinal properties, or their value as 
bread-making materials, or those physical qualities of hardness, elasticity, 
&c., which make them useful in other ways to man. The formed material 
is retained within the organism because it happens to be of a nature which 
resists decomposition, and because there does not happen to be any way of 
getting rid of it. In some of these cases, moreover, the formed material 
may be of no advantage to the plant itself. Its formation may be the simple 
consequence of the life of certain kinds of bioplasts which uniformly exis 
in that species of plant, or the necessary concomitant of the formation of 
some other kind of formed material which it is necessary or advantag2ous 
to it to possess ; and it would thus be analogous to the waste of a chemical 
factory or the slag of an iron furnace. In other cases, however, the 
“formed material ”’ is useful to the organism, either as giving it the neces- 
sary consistency (as with the woody fibre of plants, and the bony or car- 
tilaginous matter of animals), or (as in the case of animal fats and oils) 
as constituting a reservuir of food to be drawn upon in case of necessity, 
or as material to be used up in chemical or other processes, or as in some 
other way ministering to the general welfare. No difference to speak of 
can he detected between the bioplasm which produces one kind of formed 
material and the bioplasm which produces another. The characteristic 
differences between the various tissues,—as woody tissue, muscle, nerve, 
horn, adipose tissue, bone, &c.,—are due, not to any perceptible differences 
in the bioplasm which produces them and is found in them all alike, but 
to the different qualities of the formed material which they respectively 
produce. From this it may be gathered how immense is the proportion of 
formed material in e.g. the human organism. 

We are now in a position fully to understand the opinions propounded 
by Dr. Beale. The formally vital phenomena presented by any living 
being are according to him entirely confined to iis bioplasm, and the phe- 
nomena of nutrition, of the formation of formed material, movement, and 
subdivision, which living bioplasm exhibits, are formally vital phenomena. 
They cannot be produced by any chemical, electrical, or quasi-electrical 
agency, but must be attributed to something above and beyond, which for 
the sake of giving it a name may be called vital power, residing in the 
bioplasts. The changes, on the other hand, which take place in the formed 
material are of an exclusively physical or chemical character. 

These conclusions, Dr. Beale considers, naturally grow out of the latest 
and most accurate researches on the tissues; and by their assistance he 
endeavours in these lectures to explain, 7.¢., to bring under general laws, 
what has been observed by himsclf and others. Thus the growth of a root 
is explained to be caused by the pregress of a bioplast through soil contain- 
ing nutrient matter. It leaves a train of formed material, which is the 
roof-filament, behind it. A hair is in like manner formed material pro- 
duced by a bioplast in the hair-follicle from which it issues. Muscular 
tissue is furmed material, bioplasts passing along the interior of the fibrils 
and leaving in their wake filaments of contractile or muscular tissue, the 
waste consequent on repeated contractions being repaired by this means, 
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We must now take leave of Dr. Beale’s extremely interesting book ; 
and in conclusion shall remark only that the synergy of the bioplasts, their 
co-ordination into an organism, appears to us to furnish a far more striking 
proof of the action of a “‘vital power” than do the phenomena exhibited by 
the individual bioplasts. 





Darwinism and Design ; or, Creation by Evolution. By Grorce Sr. Cratr, 
F.G.S., M.A.I., &. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. [12mo., 
pp- i-xii, 1-253.] 


HE Darwinian theory undoubtedly offers to an infidel many tempta- 
tions to believe in it independently of its truth or falsehood ; nor is 
it surprising if those who set aside the account of the origination of the 
world given in revelation, should look for a substitute in the physical 
theory of evolution. It is, however, a very considerable advantage, in the 
interest both of fairness and of Christianity, that Darwinism numbers 
among its supporters very many who cannot be charged with any ill-feeling 
to religion. It thus gains a fairer hearing from religious men, and the 
credit of the infidel interpretation of it is diminished. Those Darwinians 
who deny the truths of Christianity do not like to press the theory too 
much into their service, for fear of alienating other and perhaps powerful 
supporters of it; and on the other hand, Christian apologists who are 
opposed to Darwinism are, to the undeniable benefit of religion, restrained 
from making haphazard accusations against it, by the feeling that if these 
accusations were really founded in fact, So-and-So or So-and-So would 
have ceased to maintain it. Mr. St. Clair is a Darwinian, and the purpose 
of his Essay is, as he tells us in its opening chapter, “to illustrate the 
Wisdom and Beneficence of the Almighty in the evolution of living 
things.” He sets out by attacking the opinion of Herbert Spencer and 
others, that God is Unknowable (pp. 1-14) ; and after giving a popular 
account of the heads of evidence in favour of evolutionism (pp. 15-106), 
concludes by examining its religious bearings (pp. 107-253). 

An evolution theory—?.e. a theory which excludes the action of uncon- 
ditioned Will from the universe—may, according to the basis from which 
it starts and the nature of the evolution-process which it supposes, he 
either metaphysical (as the systems of Schelling and Hegel), or physical. 
The physical theory of evolution (which assumes as the basis of the evolu- 
tion a nebula, and as the laws of the process the laws of matter and force) 
naturally divides itself into three parts, answering to the three great divi- 
sions of the known universe—inorganic nature, life, and mind,—which have 
to be evolved. The physical theory of inorganic evolution has to explain 
how, by the operation of known laws of nature, inorganic nature may have 
been formed from a primeval nebula, and has also to explain how this 
primeval nebula came to be in such a condition that inorganic nature could 
have been evolved from it. The theory of vital evolution, in the first 
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place, supposes that life originated in a few simple forms by Spontaneous 
Generation, which is thus an essential part of the evolution-theory. It 
then offers explanations as to how the entire vegetable and animal king- 
doms may have been derived from these primitive living beings; and in 
this it has two things to do. Firstly, it has to supply evidence that the 
higher and more complex species may have been formed from the lower 
and more simple (evidence of transmutation). Secondly, it has to point 
out some agency by which this transmutation may have been effected 
(evidence of natural selection, or whatever it may be). It is at this point, 
we may observe, that Darwinism comes in: Darwinism, the theory that 
transmutation is effected chiefly by natural selection, being one of several 
theories as to the agency effecting transmutation. The theory of vital 
evolution, let us suppose, will account for life in all its forms, including 
the body of man, and excluding only whatever of mind is bound up with 
life in its higher manifestations. This gap is filled up by the theory o 
mental evolution, the third great division of the evolution theory, of which 
it is the function, firstly, to explain how mind* first originated in its most 
rudimentary shape in the lower animals, and secondly, to show how the 
higher forms of intelligence, and among them the human mind itself, may 
have been evolved, by the action of (psychical) natural and mental selection 
and correlation of (psychical) growth, from such a mental germ as is thus 
postulated. With the conclusions of these three divisions of evolutionism 
may be worked in a theory of human evolution, devoting itself to the 
specially interesting subject of the evolution of man both as to his body 
and as to his mind, of the different races of mankind with their respective 
physical and mental characteristics, of languages, customs, society, arts, 
sciences, from the most remote and least civilized periods of which recent 
historical investigations give us any knowledge, down to the present day. 
Portions of this part of the theory are treated of in such works as, ¢.g., Sir 
John Lubbock’s “ Prehistoric Man.” 

The theological difficulties (to call them by no stronger name) which 
have arisen out of evolutionism are connected with either its general prin- 
ciple, or the results of the application of that general principle as a key to 
unlock the secrets of this or that department of the universe. The exclu- 
sion of unconditioned will from the universe annihilates, not only free-will 
on the one hand and miracles on the other, but, if strictly carried out, any 
divine interposition even in the original constitution of the universe itself ; 
and therefore in a physical theory of evolution leaves no ground wherefrom 
to prove the existence or the attributes of the Deity, and in a metaphysical 
theory of evolution allows of no more than Pantheism. The theories of 
inorganic, of vital, and of mental evolution, which are the logical results 
of the application of this principle, are, like the ethical system and the ideal 
of attainment consequent on their acceptance, charged with special diffi- 
culties more or less urgent. 

Under these circumstances, leaving almost untouched the theories of 





* The words “ mind,” “mental,” are here used /ato sensu, for the sake 
of consistently explaining the theory. 
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inorganic and of mental evolution,* Mr. St. Clair has selected for the 
subject of his Essay the bearings of the transmutation theory of the origin 
of species (which is what he means by Darwinism, although there are 
other transmutation theories besides that of Mr. Darwin), on the physico- 
theological argument for the existence of God, which is chiefly drawn 
from the existence of ends in nature.f Against this argument three objec- 
tions have recently been brought prominently forward. Of these the first 
is directed against the manner in which it employs that important logical 
instrument, the hypothesis: but of this objection and the reply to it Mr. 
St. Clair does not treat, perhaps because evolutionism leaves both objection 
and reply precisely where it found them.{ A second objection is, that the 





* The theory of inorganic evolution is briefly sketched in pp. 15—34 ; 
and the concluding chapter, pp. 232—2538, expounds, from an evolutionist 
point of view, some of the moral bearings of evolution. 

+ The existence of order and regularity in nature evidently strengthens 
the argument derived from the existence of ends. Especial and unmerited 
reliance has, however, been of Jate placed in this country on a particular 
set of instances of such regularity,—the existence of types or plans of 
structure on which entire subkingdoms of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms have been constructed ; and it is alleged that the resultant pheno- 
mena of organization can be exp!ained only by supposing that these types 
existed as archetypal ideas in the Divine mind. This, the homological 
portion of the physicotheological argument, is of comparatively recent 
origin (its pretty wide dissemination being chiefly due to the high reputa- 
tion of Professor Owen, who propounded it), and is} considered by many 
Theists to be not at all satisfactory. It is ably criticised by Herbert 
Spencer in his “ Principles of Biology,” and is briefly noticed on pp. 140— 
142 of Mr. St. Clair’s Essay, which is, therefure, almost exclusively occu- 
pied by the teleological portion of the argument. 

t An hypothesis being a supposition made to account for observed phe- 
nomena, what is supposed may be that the phenomena in question are d ve 
either to a known cause acting according to an unknown law (hypothesis 
de lege), or to an unknown cause acting according to a known law 
(hypothesis de causé), The Newtonian hypothesis as tu the law of decre are 
of the attraction of gravitation is an example of an hypothesis of the 
first kind ; the atomic theory of modern chemistry, the dynamical theory 
of heat, the theory that the sensatious and sense-percepts which we att11- 
bute to the action of our fellow-creatures are really to be explained by 
supposing that other conscious beings besides ourselves actually exist, the 
Cartesian theory of vortices, the undulatory theory of light, are example s 
of hypotheses of the second kind. Of whichever kind they are, hypothese s 
have to be proved or verified by showing, not only that the suppositi cn 
made will account for the phenomena, but also that no other suppositi cn 
will do so; and in regard of the second of these points a considerab le 
difficulty exists as to the verification of hypotheses de causd. This diffi - 
culty is that there may conceivably be in the universe any number of 
causes about which we know nothing. Say that we are acquainted w ith 
a ten-thousandth part of the existing causes, and that among those with 
which we are acquainted there is only one, 7.¢. undulations, which will 
produce the phenomena of light. The undulatory hypothesis would in 
that case be the only hypothesis which we should be competent to make. 
But it would not for that reason be objectively true: for among the 
unknown causes there might be ten thousand from the action of any one 
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mechanical laws of nature are competent of themselves to have produced 
those adaptations of means and ends which we observe in nature, so that 
it is no longer admissible to call in the now superfluous principle of 
conscious design to account for them. In this objection the nebular theory 
as far as inorganic nature is concerned, and natural and sexual selection 
as to the worlds of life and mind, are pitted against design. The nebular 
theory may be used to answer De Morgan’s argument ;* and to any one 
who carefully considers the nature of natural and sexual selection it will 
become obvious that if these causes of organic change could be proved to 
have acted in any given case, they would of themselves produce at least 
many of the adaptations of means to ends which it might present.t 
Hence arises the difficulty. Let a teleologist argue for design from, for 
instance, the white colour of Arctic or Antartic animals, which, by in- 
creasing the difficulty of getting sight of them, is both a protection from 
their natural enemies and an advantage to them in catching their prey : 
the evolutionist will reply that there is no reason whatever to suppose that 
there was any design in the matter, since what really happened simply 
was that animals which were of any other colour than white were at a 
disadvantage in the struggle for life, and were consequently killed off by 
natural selection. In other cases analogous replies, which the reader will 
be able without difficulty to imagine for himself, would be given ; and an 
ingenious comparison has been made, to fill the imagination with the idea 
that self-adjusting natural causes, such as natural and sexual selection 
are, may produce results which have every appearance of having been 
designed.t 





of which the phenomena of light might result. Now the design argument 
is essentially an hypothesis de causd—an hypothesis that the adaptations 
of means and ends which we observe in nature were produced—not 
by known causes (matter and force) acting according to unknown 
laws imagined for the occasion, but by an unknown cause (a powerful, 
wise, and good being) acting according to the laws according to which, in 
so far as we can see, such a Being would have acted in the formation of 
the universe. It is, therefore, open to the objection, “ How do you know 
that there are in the universe no other causes capable of producing the 
effects which you attribute to conscious design?” But the entire rejection 
of hypotheses de causé would involve denial of the existence, not only of 
God but of every other conscious being—except the denier himself. 

* De Morgan, * On Probabilities,” pp. 25—28. 

+ Cf. Dustin Review, April, 1874, pp. 476, 477. 

t “ Let us suppose a person totally ignorant of modern geology to study 
carefully a great river system. He finds in the lower part a deep broad 
channel filled to the brim, flowing slowly through a flat country, and 
carrying out to the sea a quantity of fine sediment. Higher up it branches 
into a number of smaller channels, flowing alternately through flat valleys 
and between high banks ; sometimes he finds a deep rocky bed with per- 
pendicular walls carrying the water through a chain of hills; where the 
stream is narrow he finds it deep, where wide, shallow. Further up still 
he comes to a mountainous region with hundreds of streams and rivulets, 
each with its temporary rills and gulleys collecting the water from every 
square mile of surface, and every channel adapted to the water that it has 
to carry. He finds that the bed of every branch, and stream, and rivulet 
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In reply to this second objection, two lines of argument may be taken. 
In the first place it may be answered that there are adaptations and marks 
of design which natural and sexual selection cannot account for. Take 
for instance the instinctive movements of sucking in the young of mam- 
malian animals, the secretion of milk by their mothers, and their instinc- 
tive love for their young. What became of them during those long ages 
in which the love of their parents for them, the secretion of milk, and 
their own instinctive propensity to suck, was being slowly developed from 
infinitesimal beginnings by natural selection? This line of argument, 
which is that which in the Darwinian controversy is usually called the 
teleological argument, cannot, however, be taken by a Darwinian. For 
the thoroughgoing disciple of Mr. Darwin there is, nevertheless, a second 
line of argument, which is, that sexual and natural selection are not in 
reality subversive of teleology rightly understood ; but, on the other hand, 
are the natural foundation for a much deeper and more effective teleology 
than the ordinary way of looking at the subject can supply. The design 
argument, in its older form, insists on the wisdom and foresight necessary 
to fashion separately, and by distinct acts, each species of plants and 
animals. But how immensely greater (a Christian transmutationist 
might say) must have been the wisdom and foresight necessary by one 
single fiat so to fashion a nebula composed of but a few constituents and 
governed by a few simple laws, that from it should be evolved, each in its 
place, and all when complete forming one great harmonious whole, those 
unnumbered species, in all their multiplicity, variety, and beauty, and 
each with its marks of individual care, the world they were to inhabit, 
the sun to give them warmth and light, the inorganic substances necessary 
to minister to their wants. This is, of course, the ground taken by Mr. 
St. Clair, who insists that “ the primary design must be credited with the 





has a steeper and steeper slope as it approaches its source, and is thus 
enabled to carry off the water from heavy rains, and to bear away the 
stones, and pebbles, and gravel that would otherwise block up its course. 
In every part of this system he would see exact adaptation of means to an 
end. He would say that this system of channels must have been designed, 
it answers its purpose so effectually. Nothing but a mind could have so 
exactly adapted the slopes of the channels, their capacity and frequency, 
to the nature of the soil and the quantity of the rainfall. Again, he would 
see special adaptation to the wants of man in broad, quiet navigable rivers 
through fertile alluvial plains that would support a large population, while 
the rocky streams and mountain torrents were pier | to those sterile 
regions suitable only to a small population of shepherds and herdsmen. 
He would listen with incredulity to the geologist who assured him that the 
adaptation and adjustment he so admired was an inevitable result of 
general laws. That the rains and rivers, aided by subterranean forces, 
had formed the hills and valleys, had scooped out the river-beds and 
levelled the plains ; and it would be only after much patient observation 
and study . . . that he could be made to understand that the surface of 
the earth, however beautiful and harmonious it may appear, is strictly 
due in every detail to the action of forces which are demonstrably self- 
adjusting.” —A. W. Wallace, “Creation by Law,” in “Quarterly Journal 
of Science,”’ October, 1867. 
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whole of the final issue” ; that “whatever can be said of the appear- 
ances of design in things as they exist, can be said of the conditions which 
were their necessary prelude, the means of their production”; and, 
following a Quarterly Reviewer, that it is impossible to suppose that the 
creator of the rudimental germ could, after myriads of ages, awake out 
of sleep and be astonished at the result.* This, he tells us, is that 
wider teleology which as science deepens and expands, will take 
the place of the ancient and medieval teleology which is decaying 
before our eyes.t 

The new teleology, however, is not without its difficulties. When we 
think of the way in which natural selection acts, it does not seem so 
obvious that “the primary design is to be credited with the whole 
of the final issue.” It may be objected that the reason why mere chance 
has been judged insufficient to account for the appearances of design in 
organic nature is that, granting that if chance ruled there would be lucky 
chances which once in a way might look as if design had been at work, 
there would also be unlucky chances, which would mar the effect of the 
happy ones and even destroy them; but that if a mechanically-acting 
agency existed which would kill off the unhappy chances as fast as they 
occurred, but separate and preserve the happy ones (which would thus 
accumulate from age to age), all the effect of design would be at last pro- 
duced by chance; and that in natural and sexual selection such an 
agency has actually been discovered. Even so, however, we admire 
machines which do what we had thought could not be done by mere 
machinery ; and surely wisdom and forethought were needed to think of 
an automatic principle such as natural selection, and capable of doing 
what it is asserted to do. But there is more than this. Natural selection 
(and the same must be said of sexual selection, while one or other of these 
two principles must move first before the principle of correlation of growth 
can stir an inch) is a mere sieve to sift variations, to separate the useful 
from the useless ; if the variations do not occur, it can do nothing ; it has 
no power to produce variations; and the extent and character of the 
progress made by its action is therefore absolutely and utterly dependent 
on the accidental occurrence of appropriate variations, over the occurrence 
of which it has at the same time no manner of control. But these so- 
called accidental variations are not, of course, accidental in the sense that 
they are uncaused. Nor is the truth fully expressed by saying simply 
that they may or may not occur; for in mechanically-acting forces there 
is no may, there is only will and will not. Moreover, the -cause of a 
variation is, in every case, something external to the organism which 
varies, and this something must, according to evolutionism, have had its 
determining cause in the constitution of the primordial nebula. Thus 





* Quart. Rev.,” July, 1869; art. “ The Argument of Design.” 
_ t “It is necessary to remember that there is a wider teleology, which 
is not touched by the doctrine of evolution, but is actually based 


—_ fundamental proposition of evolution.” —Prof. Huxley, “Academy,” 
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the secret spring which sets in motion that complex machinery of laws 
and forces by which, according to transmutationism, species move onward, 
is, not natural selection, but the occurrence of variations each of which 
was, according to the evolution theory, determined by the collocation of 
causes in the primordial nebula which also determined that constitution 
© external nature in virtue of which the variation was useful or useless, 

rejected or selected by natural selection. On such collocation of 
causes the “wider teleology” is founded. 

The first of the three objections against the teleological argument 
endeavours, as we have seen, to undermine that argument by a plea that 
no positive proof can be offered that the design hypothesis is the only sup- 
position which is objectively possible ; the second, as we have also seen, 
seeks to overthrow it by pitting against it another hypothesis (that of 
natural selection), which it is asserted will explain everything that can be 
explained by design ; and the third objection, which we have now to con- 
sider, is intended to complete its destruction by bringing forward a 
multitude of phenomena which naturally fall in with evolution, but are, it 
is foolishly asserted, irreconcilable with design. If these three objections 
could be sustained, it is evident that the argument from design, considered 
as a separate and independent argument for the existence of God, would 
have to be abandoned as possessing neither of the qualifications (indicated 
in a previous note) of a sound hypothesis. 

The arguments made use of in the third objection may be divided into 
two classes, the first class being grounded on instances which are not 
specially connected with evolutionism, but have been pressed into the 
service of * dysteleology ” by evolutionists who happened to be opposed 
to teleology. Of this nature are the arguments against design drawn 
from the existence of death, disease, and pain, and the physical or biological 
occasions of moral evil; from the existence of poisonous and otherwise 
useless plants, of stinging and venomous animals, of the carnivora, of 
parasites, and the like. These and similar arguments, however, generally 
lead up to the question of the permission of evil, with which (the writer of 
this notice believes) the argument from design has nothing whatever to do ; 
for it seems to be the function of that great initial argument to prove 
simply the existence of a Designer, leaving creation properly so called, and 
the infinity and moral attributes of God, to be proved in other ways.” 
These objections, therefore, are not in reality objections against the design 
argument, and, if they were, evolutionism could scarcely be held respon- 
sible for them, inasmuch as they were both propounded and replied to, 
much in the same way as now, before ever evolutionism was heard of.¢ It 





* Cf. Hamilton’s “ Lectures on Metaphysics,” i. 32, 33. Design pro- 
ducing h»ppiness, and design producing pain, have both to be explained, 
as to their moral bearing, by the moral argument. 

+ ‘his class of objections is treated separately on pp. 197-205, after 
which (pp. 205—231) come sections proving that the divine beneticence is 
directly shown in the mechanism of transmutation :—in heredity, varia- 
bility, correlation, sexual selection, &c. What we have called the second 


objection is, imperfectly, answered on pp. 125-186; and pp. 136-195 
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may even be suggested that evolutionism supplies a means of breaking the 
force of such objections which the theory of special creations does not 
possess: for while according to the theory of special creation, e.g. each 
species of parasites was carefully designed of set purpose, according to the 
theory of evolution they were the result of general laws which may be 
conceived to have been set in motion because they would work well on the 
whole, although a certain amount of incidental evil might accidentally and 
temporarily be mixed up with the result. And thus in regard of this 
incidental evil there does not arise the question, “‘ Why was it deliberately 
inflicted?’’ but only the far less urgent question, “ Why was not this 
deduction from the general good somehow or other avoided?” P. 200. 
The difficulties of the second class are drawn from regions which trans- 
mutationists have made peculiarly their own; their solution is more 
difficult, because they so strongly suggest the evolutionist interpretation 
that they have been taken as part of the proof of the theory of vital evolu- 
tion; and it is more urgent, since, being difficulties not pressed into their 
service from without, but spontaneously rising out of their theory, they 
are principally relied on by evolutionists. ‘lo explain. There exists, in 
almost complete independence of all discussions as to any agency by which 
transmutation may have been effected, a body of evidence offered to show 
that it has been effected somehow. This body of evidence is composed of 
arguments drawn from the classification of living beings, from their distri- 
bution in space, from their distribution in time, and from structural 
peculiarities which they present in some part of their organization or at 
some period of their history. To take the last of these four heads of 
evidence. It often happens that the embryos of animals temporarily pre- 
sent peculiarities which are permanent in other species, from the like of 
which they may be imagined to have been descended ;: thus, for instance, 
the human embryo has at one time branchial arches like a fish, and foetal 
guinea-pigs have teeth which are shed befure they are born. Now why, if 
the teeth are never to be used, should they generation after generation be 
produced? It is obvious that facts of this description (and more or less 
analogous facts may be collected in abundance from the phenomena of 
classification and distribution in time and space) are at least at first sight 
opposed to the theory of special creation, and that not, like the cases of 
the first class, for general reasons merely, but in a pointed and especial 
manner. They are explained by evolutionists on the striking and perhaps 
somewhat strained hypothesis that the peculiarities in question were at 
first present, because of inheritance from remote ancestors, but that they 
afterwards atrophied or aborted, because of contrary inheritance from 
more recent ancestors. But “ Nothing,” it is objected, ‘‘ Nothing could be 
more unworthy of a Supreme Intelligence than this inability to construct 
an organism at once, without previously making several tentative effurts, 
undoing to-day what was so carefully done yesterday, and repeating for 
centuries the same tentatives and the same corrections in the same order.” 





are occupied by a somewhat confused mixture of biological and theological 
statement and argument. 
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Here, as our readers will have anticipated, Mr. St. Clair has recourse to 
the “ wider Teleology.” He concedes that on the special-creation theory 
such phenomena as those appear to show waste of time and energy, and 
want of power to effect a purpose in the directest way. We know too 
little, however, of the real causes of embryological phenomena to go 
farther than a mere appear ; and where this is the case, even an appear is 
not justified. But he maintains that the difficulties vanish on the hypo- 
thesis of evolution ; for if that hypothesis be accepted, these phenomena 
are not separately designed, but are incidental and almost indifferent 
results of a general plan. It can be no disadvantage, or at most it must 
be only a very minute disadvantage to guinea-pigs that in the foetal condi- 
tion they have teeth which they shed before they are born; and if the 
actual system of nature was selected by the Creator as one fitted for the pur- 
pose which He had in view in creation, it is scarcely reasonable to suppose 
that it ought to have been rejected because of such relatively insignificant 
results of the working of its general laws. 

We must ow take an unwilling leave of Mr. St. Clair’s interesting and 
suggestive book, in which the reader will find not only an excellent 
popular statement of the transmutation theory, but many most ingenious 
solutions of difficulties in natural theology. 





Fallacies 0 Darwinism. An Exposition of Fallacies in the Hypothesis of 
Mr. Darwin. ByC. R. Brer, M.D., F.Z.S., Senior Physician to the 
Essex and Colchester Hospital : Author of “ Species not Transmutable 
nor the Result of Natural Selection,” “ The Birds of Europe not ob- 
served in the British Isles,” “ Popular Illustrations of the Lower 
Forms of Life,” &. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


R. BREE was apparently determined to write his “ Fallacies of Dar- 
winism” by the publication of Mr. Darwin’s “Descent of Man.” 
The plan of the work is thus given by the author :-~ 


“T propose to treat [the subject] in a spirit of pure scientific investigation 
under the following heads :— 


“1. The Physical Argument.—Darwinism as it is presumed to derive 
support or otherwise from the assumed correlation of the physical and 
vital forces. 

“2. The Physico-Psychical Argument.—Darwinism as it is presumed to 
derive support or otherwise from the doctrine of evolution as formulated 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

“3. The Variation and Natural Selection Argument.—Darwinism as set 
forth by Mr. Darwin himself and his principal supporters. 

“4. The Derivative Argument. 

“5. Mr. Darwin’s Line of Descent. 

“6. The Teleological Argument. 

“7. Evolution and Theology.” —* Fallacies of Darwinism,” pp. 13-14. 
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The volume is not free from inaccuracies in matters of fact, and shows, 
in occasional breaks of continuity and hastily constructed sentences, marks 
of rapid composition.* But at the same time, allowance being made for 
these and similar imperfections, it will doubtless prove very useful to 
any one who wishes to take up the question of the “Origin of Species.” 
The books and articles which have appeared on the controversy are abun- 
dantly referred to, and not only is a selection of the arguments used in 
them presented, but Dr. Bree has also added some original observations of 
his own. 

In the first of the seven sections into which his work is divided, Dr. Bree 
sets himself to refute the physical theory of life, which it is, he says, “ of 
great importance for the disciple of Darwin to establish.” His refutation con- 
sists of quotations and arguments from Dr. Stirling and Professor Beale, to 
which are added some very strong remarks made three years ago by Pro- 
fessor Tait, of Edinburgh, in his Address as President of the Mathematical 
and Physical Science section of the British Association :— 


“One herd of ignorant people. . . . refuse to admit that all the phe- 
nomena even of ordinary dead matter are strictly and exclusively in the 
domain of physical science. On the other hand, there is a numerous 
group, not in the slightest degree entitled to rank as physicists—though in 
general they assume the proud title of philosophers—who assert that not 
merely life, but even volition and consciousness, are mere physical mani- 
festations. ‘These opposite errors, into neither of which is it possible for a 





* Thus, for instance, at p. 88, we read: “ Pigs, I am willing to admit, 
have descended from Sus Scrofa, the wild boar. Whether a second and 
unknown origin may be admitted, on the authority of Nathusius, is, I 
think, very probable, for the osteological changes which he himself tells us 
may be produced by feeding and the disuse of organs, is quite sufficient to 
account for his ‘ unknown ancestor.’” At p. 55, in proof that at an early 
stage of development the human is distinguished from the brute embryo, 
we are told that “the ‘neurad’ is backward in man, and upward in 
beasts ; the ‘haemad’ forward in man, and downward in beasts.” Yes ; 
but backward, upward, forward, downward, in reference to what? Not 
to anything at the time existing in the embryo, but to the position assumed 
by the animal in walking. On the frontispiece the facial angle of an 
Australian savage is marked 85°, and contrasted with a gorilla, whose 
facial angle is, rightly, marked 40°. But 85° is more than the average 
facial angle of European skulls, and cannot possibly be that of an Austra- 
lian savage. In the first and introductory chapter Dr. Hooker is repre- 
sented to have said, in his 1868 Address as President of the British Asso- 
ciation, that natural selection is “an accepted dectrine with every 
philosophic naturalist” ; and is chastised for making such a mistake. 
What Dr. Hooker did say was, ‘“‘with almost every philosophic naturalist.” 
—(British Association Report for 1868, p. 1xxii.) A few lines lower down 
we are informed that since that address was delivered, natural selection 
has rather gone down in the world, for, ‘‘ Mr. Darwin has discovered tha 
he had pushed it too far, and Mr. St. George Mivart has proved that it has 
not a basis of truth.” Mr. Darwin, however, from the first (“ Origin of 
Species,” first edition [1859], Introduction) expressed his belief tha 
natural selection has not been the only agency concerned in bringing abou 
changes of species. 
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genuine scientific man to fall—so long, at least, as he retains his reason— 
are easily seen to be very closely allied. They are both to be attributed to 
that credulity which is characteristic of ignorance and of incapacity... . 
Alike condemned and contemned we leave them to their proper fate— 
oblivion.—“ Fallacies of Darwinism,” pp. 35-36. 


As to the controversy on variation and natural selection, Dr. Bree is a 
thorough anti-transmutationist.* He reminds us of Mr. Darwin’s bear, 
who by swimming about with his mouth open and catching flies, came, 
ultimately, closely to resemble a whale,t and of Mr. Darwin’s fish,t in 
which a change equally surprising, though different in character, took 
place ; nor (turning to Mr. Darwin’s supporters) does he omit to place 
before his readers Mr. Wallace’s investigations into the education of birds 
of tender age.§ The most important discussion of principle entered into 
in this part of the “ Fallacies of Darwinism” is the discussion as to what 





* The discussion on natural (pp. 71-186) and sexual (pp. 187-241) 
selection, as propounded by Mr. Darwin and by his supporters, Mr. Wal- 
lace (pp. 242-267), Mr. Huxley (pp. 268-288), and Sir Charles Lyell 
(pp. 289-303), naturally occupies the greater part of the book. 

+ Of this bear nothing is said in the later editions of the “ Origin of 
Species.” It would therefore appear that the unfortunate animal, whether 
from want of power to adapt himself to the novel conditions of his exist- 
ence, or from the precarious and unsubstantial character of his diet, ceased 
to exist soon after the publication of the first edition. 

t Of the fish Von Baer speaks thus :—“ A fish, swimming towards the 
shore, desires to take a walk, but finds his fins useless. They diminish in 
breadth for want of use, and at the same time elongate. ‘This goes on with 
children and grandchildren for a few millions of years, and at last who can be 
astonished that the fins become feet? It is still more natural that the fish in 
the meadow, finding no water, should gasp after air, thereby, ina like period 
of time, developing lungs; the only difficulty being that in the meantime 
a few generations must manage to exist without breathing at all.” (‘ Fal- 
lacies of Darwinism,” p. 79.) Cf. Spencer, “ Principles of Biology,” i. 
272. Von Baer, we are informed by F. Valroger (“ Gén. des Esp.,” p. 
226), who gives as a reference the “ Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Theologie,” 
vii. 169, formerly admitted transmutation within narrow limits ; but the 
study of Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” instead of confirming him in 
his opinion, made him more and more inclined to renounce it. 

* Fallacies of Darwinism,” p. 265. Mr. Wallace says :—“ During the 
time they are learning to fly, returning often to the nest [a false fact in 
natural history, as every schoolboy knows—birds seldom or never return 
into a nest they have once left], they must be able to examine it inside and 
out [as if they were going to pass through a competitive examination ], and 
as their daily search for food invariably leads them among the materials 
of which it is composed [another awful blunder in natural history], and 
among places similar to that in which it is placed [another awful blunder], 
is it so very wonderful that, when they want one themselves, they should 
make one like it?” For the observations between brackets Dr. Bree 
is responsible. While he was about it, he might also have taken note of 
the excellence of memory which enables these remarkable birds so accu- 
rately to remember the construction of the nest in which they first saw the 
light, and the humility and docility of disposition which makes them 
shrink from deviating in any way from the example set them by their 
honoured parents. 
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is the proper test or criterion to be used in determining what is a species 
and what a mere variety. The reply ordinarily given to this question is 
that no fixed and determinate characteristics, difference in which indicates 
difference in species, can be pointed out, but that while very unimportant 
differences may be passed over, or held to constitute mere races or varieties, 
a somewhat greater amount of difference will constitute a specific, and a 
greater still a generic distinction; that at the same time the question is 
one of general likeness or unlikeness, to be decided by common sense 
informed by a knowledge as to what points are important and what are 
not ; and that the answer to be given to it is to a certain extent dependent 
on taste, predilection, the idiosyncrasy of the naturalist, as a certain room 
has to be left for individual opinion. Now is this a satisfactory way of 
dealing with the matter? Certainly it does not work well. Some 
botanists arrange flowering plants under as many as 150,000, others under 
as few as 80,000 species: a fact of itself sufficient to show how difficult it 
is in such a way practically to discriminate species from varieties. Now 
Dr. Bree contends that this is so because determination of species in the 
above fashion is an unsound and artificial method. It leads to the erec- 
tion of mere varieties and races into distinct species.* 


“Now, the great error which is committed by M. Gaudry, by Sir C. 
Lyell, by Mr. Darwin, and by others of the school, is this—they have 
made no difference between the species defined by man and those which 
are defined by Nature. In classification, as pursued by man, every little 
alteration in external character or habit is deemed sufficient to constitute 
a species ; but Nature has nowhere created two organic beings exactly 
alike, and we frequently witness variations or sports which make her 
productions still more unlike each other. She has, however, instituted a 
grand law, which Flourens f has tersely expressed : ‘ Continued fecundity 
marks the species, but limited fecundity the genus.’ 

“* Mr. Darwin has not been able to disprove this axiom, and therefore he 
is, according to Mr. Huxley even, altogether out of court. 

“ But how absurd it is to take the bones of a series of monkeys, or other 
animals, in a fossil state, and attempt to prove the theory of transmutation 
from their real or assumed difference from fossil forms ! 

“Let me illustrate this. Suppose we take the members of the British 
Association who will meet together next year, and measure the length, 
breadth, width, and circumference, and calculated brain-capacity of each 
member ; let us carefully measure the length of each member’s nose, arms, 
hands, fingers, legs, feet, and toes; let us note down the colour of their 
hair and its consistency, of their eyes, skin, and the hirsute condition of 





* For instance, following the ordinary method, Professor Haeckel, of 
Jena, has divided the human race into ten species, which he believes to 
have the same value as ordinary natural history species. 

+ In an appendix (pp. 395, sqq.), Dr. Bree has reproduced a part of M. 
Flourens’ “ Examen du Livre de M. Darwin sur l’Origine des Espéces.”’ 
M. Flourens, the perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, is, like 
M. Quatrefages, who proposed Mr. Darwin as a member of that body, an 
opponent of the Darwinian theory. Mr. Darwin was rejected, on the 
ground that his reputation had been gained chiefly by speculations of an 
uncertain character. P 

R 
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the latter. Why, with these data, we shall find at least fifty different 
species formed, according to the plan pursued by M. Gaudry and Sir C. 
Lyell in determining the different specific characters ‘of the Miocene and 
existing monkeys ; and yet no one doubts the members of the British 
Association being one species. 

“ Again, let us imagine that the whole inhabitants of the world were to 
be destroyed except the British Association, and that these learned savans 
were permitted to enjoy a millenium of scientific research. How many 
species would they make out of the human fossilized race at the end of 
their millenium ? 

“And suppose that these savans, during their millenium, were to be 
altered slightly by variation, as we see the Americans alter from the 
English ; would they not with triumph produce a paper proving that they 
were descended from the fossilized species of men, but that they showed 
distinct signs of transmutation—for one series of fossils had longer legs or 
arms, or broader or longer skulls than their living prototypes? And yet 
this is exactly the argument assumed by Sir C. Lyell, on the authority of 
M. Gaudry, to prove the transmutation éf apes.” (‘Fallacies of Dar- 
winism,” pp. 294, 295.) 


Dr. Bree, then, contends that that the natural test of what is a species 
or genus is fecundity ; and, of course, while difficulty as to the results of its 
application would injure it as a test, on the other hand, if it is in truth 
the natural test, difficulty in applying it will at mest compel us to confess 
our ignorance, but will not warrant us in substituting a bad test and pre- 
tending that it is a good one. Thus if two plants or animals produce 
fertile offspring, and this fertile offspring again produces fertile offspring 
(without being crossed with either the maternal or the paternal stock), 
and so on ad infinitum, the plants or animals belong to the same species. 
If they cannot be made to produce hybrids, they do not even belong to 
the same genus. If they can be made to produce hybrids, but these 
hybrids are not fertile, or are fertile only with the maternal or paternal 
stock, but not among themselves, they belong to the same genus, but not to 
the same species. Tried by this test, for instance, the horse and the cow 
belong to different genera, because they will not interbreed at all; the 
different sorts of pigeons, dogs, &c., which will interbreed and produce 
continuously fertile offspring, belong to the same species ; while the horse 
and the ass belong to the same genus but not to the same species, inasmuch 
as mules, although sometimes fertile with horses and asses, are not con- 
tinuously fertile with each other. 

This criterion, however, is by no means easy to apply in practice. The 
animals which it is proposed to test by it may refuse to pair, and wild 
species or varieties, which have been accustomed to associate only with 
their like in a state of nature, generally refuse to do so, while domesticated 
animals pair freely, inasmuch as they have become accustomed in 
captivity to association with other species. Moreover, even if the 
animals pair, one or both of them may accidentally be sterile, and the 
criterion may fail for this reason ; so that it appears better calculated to 
furnish an inclusive than an exclusive test; that is, it would seem to be 
safer to say that living beings which will produce continuously fertile off- 
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spring belong to the same species, than to say that those which cannot be 
made to do so, do not. 

But if the assertion that continuous fecundity is the test of specific 
identity can be substantiated, a severe blow will be struck thereby at the 
transmutation theory. The argument based on the asserted fact that 
species glide into each other (as it were), and the argument based on the 
phenomena of domestication, will fall to the ground ; and they will carry 
with them in their fall many of the speculations built on correlation and 
natural and sexual selection. Judged by a structural criterion, it will be 
said, it may or may not be true that species are continuous with each 
other ; and this may be important as showing the provisional character 
of classifications resting on purely structural considerations. But it is 
nothing to our purpose, as far as a real classification is concerned, whether 
this is or is not the case, for the structural criterion is not a sound criterion. 
It is sufficient for us to know that, judged by the genetic criterion (as it 
may be called) species do not glide into each other. And if the structural 
and the genetic criterion do not always work together, if plants which 
structurally seem to be of the same species occasionally turn out to be of 
different species when tried by the genetic test, which reveals some hidden 
but deeply-seated difference in their organization, and if, vice versd, organisms 
structurally different prove genetically identical, this is no more than 
might have been expected: for an unsound criterion cannot be expected 
always to give the same results as a sound one. 

Again, take the domestication argument. Where, asked Lamarck, 
shall we find in nature a plant at all resembling our cultivated wheat? 
Where shall we find our cabbages, lettuces, &c., in the state in which 
they appear in our gardens? The differences which separate them from 
their wild congeners are often so great that if naturalists found them in 
the woods they would conclude them to belong not to different species 
merely, but to different genera ; and if art in a comparatively short period of 
time has been able to bring about changes so great, shall not nature, 
which has operated for periods immeasurably longer, which acts every- 
where, unintermittingly, and on every part of the organism at once, have 
been able to effect much more? To this (passing over the circumstance 
that the differences are structural) it will be sufficient to reply that the 
case of domestic varieties and the case of wild species are not analogous 
but contrasted. For the domesticated animals and the cultivated plants 
interbreed with their feral originals; but different wild species, though 
sometimes much more nearly resembling each other structurally, will not 
do so. Nor does the matter end here. The changes w{,ichcorrelation and 
natural and sexual selection can produce, touch, it will be said, only as it 
were the externals, only certain in reality accidental features of the 
organism,—the length of the arm or forearm, the colour of the hide, the 
length of the snout, and the like. If, as Mr. Darwin imagines, it were by 
such things as these that specific distinctions ought to be judged of, then 
indeed his theory might go on swimmingly. But if these things are 
merely accidental, and the true test of species is something quite dif- 
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ferent, it does not seem at all obvious that it will work by any means 
so well. : 

Besides the question of principle there is, of course, a multitude of 
questions of fact inte which Dr. Bree enters. Here, however we must of 
necessity abstain from following him in this place. 





The Microscope and Microscopical Technology. A Text-book for Physicians 
and Students. By D. Heinricu Frey, Professor of Medicine in 
Zurich, Switzerland. Translated from the German and edited by 
George R. Cutter, M.D., Clinical Assistant to the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. From the Fourth and Last German Edition. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


HIS (setting on one side, as belonging to a different class, Dr. Beale’s 
“ How to Work with the Microscope”) is incomparably the best 
book on the subject of which it treats, and ought to be in the hands of 
every one who makes it his business or amusement microscopically to study 
animal tissues. The directions given, for mounting and for fresh examina- 
tion, as a rule, relate immediately to the investigation of tissues and struc- 
tures of the human body, and will consequently (no doubt) be chiefly 
useful to the scientific medical man ; but they are applicable to the exami- 
nation of other vertebrate animals, and as a rule, mutatis mutandis, to the 
examination of the Jnvertebrata also; so that the work has a much more 
extensive usefulness than is at first sight apparent from its title-page. 

The first ten sections (pp. 1-228) give a general description of micro- 
scopical technology, five of them being occupied with the microscope and 
five with the preparation and mounting of objects for that instrument; 
while the remaining sections, which are twelve in number, describe 
(pp. 228-614) the appearances presented by the different tissues and 
structures, and the methods of preparation and mounting which are most 
suitable for them respectively ; thus supplying a great desideratum, as 
the observer not unfrequently finds that general directions fail in the appli- 
cation. The general arrangement is that the more easily-prepared objects" 
are treated first, those which present greater difficulty being treated of 
towards the end of the book, which is thus a kind of course of microscopical 
observation. The work, a handsome octavo volume, is copiously illustrated 
by wood-engravings intercalated with the text, which is clearly printed in 
large type. 
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The Government of the National Defence, from the 30th of June to the 30th 
of October, 1870. By M. Juxes Favre, de lAcadémie Francaise. 
Translated by H. Cuarx. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1873. 


T is neediess to remark that, as an historical document, this volume, 
by the Foreign Minister of the Government of National Defence 
during the most important part of the late struggle, must be of great value. 
Much of it of course is already familiar to the public, but the political 
student will be glad to possess, not only authentic and finally revised 
reports of the conferences of M. Favre with Bismarck at Ferriéres, and of 
M. Thiers with Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, but the narratives of 
such convulsive movements as that of September 4th, 1870, and the de- 
fence of Paris by General Trochu, from one of the foremost of the men 
who actually shared in them. Whatever opinion we may form of their 
actions, M. Favre’s account is attractive by its earnestness as well as free- 
dom from exaggerations. There are certain weak points of which he 
appears conscious, and which he takes considerable pains to defend. One 
of these is the conduct of the Government of National Defence in de- 
throning Napoleon III., the responsibility of which he endeavours to show 
did not really belong to it, all its procedure being simply the recognition 
of what had already taken place by the mere force of events. Louis 
Philippe is reported to have said, of the Revolution of 1830, “I found a 
crown rolling in the gutter, and I stooped to pick it up.” M. Jules Favre 
might say : “‘ We found a crown rolling in the gutter, and we pitched it 
out of sight.” It seems curious that M. Favre should take so much trouble 
to explain away what, after all, practically took place. The moment the 
news of Sedan reached Paris, crowds demanded the fall of the government. 
“Some were armed. There was no more time for illusions ; the insurrec- 
tion had begun ; the government had virtually fallen ; not a moment was 
to be lost in constituting a new one.” M. Favre and his friends proposed 
the deposition of the Emperor. M. Schneider, President of the Assembly, 
feebly objected, in hopes of retaining the Regent and Prince Imperial ; 
efforts were made by the Cabinet to evade the question by declaring 
M. de Palikao General-Lieutenant ; the proposition accepted was that of 
M. Thiers, and forty-seven other members, implying, but not verbally ex- 
pressing the déchéance, when it said, that, “considering thecircumstances, the 
Chamber names a Commission of Government and of National Defence.” 
M. Favre asks the impartial reader, in the face of these documents, what 
just judge will dare to accuse the men of the 4th of September with 
having overthrown the Empire? All, he says, recognized and proclaimed 
that the Empire existed no longer. The same afternoon, amid the cries of 
the mob at the Hotel de Ville, the Republic was proclaimed, and General 
Trochu, Picard, Gambetta, Favre, and others, seized the reins of govern- 
ment. We admit that, happen what may, government must be carried 
on, and impartial judges will not be too ready to condemn what is done 
n a moment of national agony. Still, the great plague-spot of France is 
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that there seems no idea left, able to make itself practically felt, of law 
and of loyalty. Let Napoleon III.’s political criminality have been ever so 
great, still he was the French sovereign, to whom, at the time, they were 
all sworn, and who was as yet undeposed by the power which unfortunately 
he recognized as his creator. The Government of Defence therefore, in 
proclaiming a republic, acted treasonably by him, and treasonably too by 
the French nation, so far as it had sovereign rights. We wonder it has 
never occurred to public writers to contrast the conduct of the French, 
furiously turning against their sovereign when unfortunate, with that 
proud chapter in the history of old Rome, when the Senate went out to 
meet their beaten and blameworthy general after the battle of Canne. 
There was a lesson of generous forbearance and of high courage, of 
which the French seem never to have thought, going rather for their 
patterns to the base days of the Roman commonalty in the corruption of 
the Empire. 

Another point, difficult indeed to be got over, is the justification of the 
French in the reckless act of the déchéance, when they themselves, as the 
world generally believes, were as thoroughly parties to the declaration of 
war as it is possible for a nation to be. M. Favre endeavours to show the 
contrary of this. He contends, which no doubt is true, that a sober 
minority were always against it, that the Corps Législatif were under the 
despotic influence of the Emperor, that the mob which clamoured for war 
in the streets of Paris were his hirelings, and that in short, the Emperor 
and his dynastic interests alone were to blame. It is easy to say this, but 
if ever an event in history has printed itself on the mind of Europe in 
traces so deep as to be their own evidence of truth, it is that the voice at 
least of Paris was for war, which, however, by no means excuses the blind- 
ness of the Emperor and his advisers, and of the Corps Législatif. But 
with whomsoever the blame rests, France took the aggressive, and the 
hard terms dictated by the conqueror were but natural, and to have been 
expected, deeply as every generous mind must commiserate even the just 
punishment of heavy national crime. Among the errors as well as 
offences of the Government of Defence, must be reckoned their tame 
acquiescence in the wrong done to the Holy See. M. Favre tells us that 
M. Nigra, the Italian Minister, pressed him to give his consent to the 
passage of the frontier of the Papal States, to which he replied that he had 
neither the power nor the wish to oppose the action of his government, but 
that in their painful position he could not interfere with the Pope nor 
grieve his Catholic compatriots, that he should oppose neither, and that 
Italy could go to Rome on her own responsibility (p. 84). 

M. Favre heavily, though in moderate language, blames the indifference 
of England and Russia to the terrible crisis of France after the battle of 
Sedan, and speaks ominously of the results that may be dreaded from the 
colossal power that has been allowed to raise itself in the midst of Europe. 
Perhaps we are still too near the question which has now been decided, to 
judge completely of the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy ; those, how- 
ever, who so fully admit the madness of commencing the war ought to be 

ready to excuse the prudence which refused to be dragged into it when it 
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was part and parcel of the existence of a government sprung from revolu- 
tion and treason, like that of September, 1870. 

No one can read M. Favre’s unadorned account of the defence of Paris 
without deep sympathy for the exertions put forth, the ingenuity, the 
uncomplaining self-denial displayed by the citizens on the whole. The 
siege of Paris may certainly take rank in point of interest with some of 
the greatest events of that class in history. 

One of the most remarkable pages in the volume is that describing 
Bismarck ; we will condense it a little, adhering, however, closely to 
M. Favre’s words :— 


“Tt was at a ruined farm-house near the village of Montry that M. Favre 
had his first interview with this renowned personage. He was tall, 
wearing a white helmet bordered with a lace of yellow silk. Though 
fifty-eight years old, he appeared in full vigour, with powerful head, 
strongly-marked features, and aspect both imposing and severe, yet he 
tempered this with a natural simplicity amounting to good nature. His 
manners were courteous and grave, free from stiffness or affectation. 
M. Favre modestly says that Bismarck certainly regarded him as a 
negotiator unworthy of him, but was so polite as not to let this be seen. 
He immediately struck the French envoy with the clearness of his ideas, 
his vigorous good sense, originality of mind, and freedom from all preten- 
sion. He took account only of what 7s, and was indifferent to everything 
not leading directly to a useful end. He was not haughty, but convinced 
of the worth of his talents ; and if to accomplish his work he had to go 
further than he desired, he resigned himself to do so. He was, however, 
impressionable and nervous, exhibiting repulsions and indulgences, to 
M. Favre inexplicable. His severity and exactions often wounded and even 
revolted M. Favre, who admits, nevertheless, that in everything he always 
found him upright and correct.” 


It must be admitted that this description, from an enemy and a French- 
man, evidences a high degree of candour. M. Favre shows by his feelings, 
particularly his readiness to shed tears under great excitement, that he 
himself is French all over; yet, in this passage (p. 119), of which we 
have given the substance, there is a calmness and firmness that is often 
claimed as characteristic of the English nation. The description gives 
one an idea of intellectual ascendancy exercised by Bismarck, yet it must 
be remembered he was in possession of the vantage-ground, with his sword 
in the balance, and it was easy to say to the representative of the be- 
leaguered enemy at his mercy vw victis/ Whilst not disguising the power 
that makes such a man only the more dangerous, it is above all necessary 
not to yield to its fascination—a weakness which indefinitely increases its 
means of mischief against those whom it assails. 
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Twelve Tales for the Young. Second Series. Mrs. Parsons. Burns & 
Oates. 


Dame Dolores, or the Wise Nun of Eastonmere ; and other Stories. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Tyborne,” “ Irish Hearts and Irish Hands,” &c. Burns & 


Oates. 


yee for children and young people are so urgently required among 

us, that we welcome ail that have no evil or frivolous tendency ; and 
certainly those at the head of our notice are worthy of far better commen- 
dation than the negative one of being harmless. Mrs. Parsons always 
writes vigorously and eminently to the purpose, and some of these tales, 
such as “Don’t Go In,” “Yes and No,” and “This Once,” are admirable 
examples of maxim-stories, which are capable of far greater development 
than Mrs. Parsons has allowed herself. In fact, the distinctive characters 
and clear definiteness of plan in these little stories would have filled out 
two or three long, complete tales of great value. 

‘Dame Dolores” and “ Known Too Late,” though far more ambitious and 
of vivid interest as stories, do not possess the same character of general use- 
fulness and practical teaching as Mrs. Parsons’ modest little tales. Stories 
written for one class, and especially such subjects as the temptations and 
dangers of girls in London, are exceedingly difficult to handle and embody 
in stories, which are liable to fall into hands for which they were never 
intended and are most unfit. The best portion of the book to our taste is 
the little tale of “‘ True to the End,” in which an admirable example of 
magnanimous self-sacrifice is beautifully told. 





The Jesuits, and other Essays. By W1uu1am Nevin. Washbourne. 1874. 


LTHOUGH it is difficult to imagine why Mr. Nevin’s object is 
“always to make enemies”—we quote his own words from his 
preface—we do not doubt that he will partially succeed in his purpose by 
the republication of his vigorous tracts. Mr. Nevin’s facts and the deduc- 
tions he makes from them, are well chosen and not to be refuted, but we 
cannot conceive that they are made more telling by being urged club in 
hand. The same facts, put with the same vigour, without declamation or 
roughness, would surely be more acceptable even to the lower orders of 
mind. The faults of taste and style in this little volume are the more to 
be regretted, because Mr. Nevin has in his hands a weapon of sound 
reasoning and thoroughly English brevity of apt illustration which recalls 
Cobbett. 
“ Europe is now a mine charged with revolution and a false Democracy ; 
little, very little, is required to fire that mine, and then—it is not Roman 
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Catholics only who will suffer, but every believer in God, every man who 
is respectable, every man who has a five-pound note in a bank, will be as 
obnoxious as the Jesuits.’’ 


We heartily agree with Mr. Nevin in his appreciation of the usefulness 
of tracts, and in his opinion that there is a certain insensibility on this 
head among Catholics. 





A Few Words from Lady Mildred’s Housekeeper. Washbourne. 1874. 


E wish all success to this excellent little lecture to young servants, 

Every word of it is true, and is evidently the result of practical 

experience. We shall hope that it is one of a series which may afterwards 
be bound up for useful reading. 





Catholicity and Pantheism. An Essay by the Rev. J. De Concrrto, of the 


Propaganda College, Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology, 
and Pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Jersey City. London: W. Burns, 
Oates, & Co. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Company. 1874. 


HIS book attacks a great problem, and, as it seems to us, attacks it 
with a very fair amount of success. Its motive is explained in the 
following passage :— 


“‘Pantheism has been the universal error in time and space. In 
India, Persia, China, Greece, Rome, Pantheism flourished ; now under a 
religious, then under a philosophical form. After the Christian era it was 
the religion or system of those who did not understand the Christian 
dogmas as taught by the Church; and the Fathers of the first centuries, in 
battling against Gnosticism, Eclecticism, and Neoplatonism, were struggling 
with this old error of the world—Pantheism. Depressed for a while by 
the efforts of the doctors of the Church, it arose with fiercer energy under 
the forms of all those heresies which attacked the dogma of the Incarnation 
of the Word. , 

“ In the Middle Ages there were many philosophers who held Pantheism ; 
and in modern times, since the dawn of the Reformation, it has become the 
prevalent, the absorbing error of the world. Always the same as to substance, 
it assumes every variety of form: now you see it in a logical dress, as in the 
doctrine of the German school; again it takes a psychological garb, as in 
that of the French school, with Cousin at its head; or it assumes a social 
and political form, as in the Pantheism of Fourier, Leroux, Saint Simon, 
and all the progressists of every colour or shade ; and, finally, it puts on 
a ghostly shroud, as taught by the American spiritualists. Under what- 
* ever garb it may appear, it penetrates and fills all, and attempts to explain 
all. It penetrates philosophy, natural science, history, literature, the fine 
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arts, the family, society and the body politic, and religion. It holds its 
sway over all, and exhibits itself as having the secret of good and evil” 


(pp. 14, 15). 


Pantheism, therefore, appears to our author to be the final and supreme 
error of the human intelligence, an error which is destined to swallow up 
all other errors, and can be adequately met only by a full and connected 
exposition of the truth. It might indeed appear that Pantheism had lost 
its power. The Philosophy of the Absolute would seem to have spent itself 
in Germany ; the feeble and incoherent echo which it found in France, has 
been proved by time to have been only a temporary aberration of the 
French intellect ; revolutionary political theories in the present decade 
attach themselves to materialistic rather than to pantheistic theories of the 
universe ; spiritualism is a fancy which is not likely to spread; and in 
this country, which at present gives to a large extent the tone to human 
thought, the danger of the future would seem to lie in results obtained 
from physical, not from metaphysical speculation. On a closer view, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether this estimate of the heterodox intellectual 
movements of this latter half of the nineteenth century is correct. On 
account of the elevated position to which it raises humanity, while at the 
same time it still seems to provide for the order and development of the 
universe, on account of its false sublimity and spurious glory, on account 
of its completeness as a theory, Pantheism will always possess a charm 
for many minds; and this general attractiveness must not be left out of 
account in forecasting its chances in the future. And, besides these, there 
are other and more special reasons why we should not too readily allow 
ourselves to despise this old enemy. The metaphysical theories of Schelling 
and Hegel were, and are now, felt to have been, unverifiable hypotheses ; 
but they have continued the tradition of the grandeur of Pantheism, and 
have kept Germany ready to embrace it should the opportunity occur. 
No intellectual glory of its own shines through the corruption of the 
heterodoxy of France ; it decks infidelity out in a gaudy costume ; it pours 
on the poisonous draught the wine of human passion ; it adapts, simplifies, 
explains, formulizes ; but it does not originate: and as it has done in the 
past, so will it in the future, submit itself to follow the lead of Germany 
and England. Among ourselves Kantism, where it exists, is to a very 
large extent an intellectual affectation, without any real hold ; the philo- 
sophy of the Scottish school is fundamentally orthodox, and might easily be 
brought into synthesis with the essence of the scholastic philosophy in so 
far as the latter is a religious and not a physical philosophy ; and the 
darkest clouds in the metaphysical heavens are the systems of Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. But the philosophical speculations of John 
Stuart Mill seem more likely to continue rather as criticisms generally 
injurious to other philosophical systems, damaging their credit and im- 
peding unhesitating adhesion to them, than as constituting a system by 
themselves ; they are too incomplete to suit the generalizing spirit of. the 
present age; they are too little in accord with physical and biological 
science ; they drop the threads of great problems just as we expect to be 
guided to the centre of the labyrinth. Mr. Mill, as Dr. McCosh anticipates, 
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will probably be superseded by “the more comprehensive system and the 
bolder speculative grasp” of Herbert Spencer, or, if not of Herbert Spencer 
(who has always seemed to the present writer to write as if he were too 
much in other people’s hands to be a really great thinker of the first class), 
at least of that school of which, after Professor Huxley, he is one of the 
principal representatives. And although the speculations of the school are 
at present tinged by materialism, its materialism will not be permanent if 
it is to assume a place among the great heterodox systems of the world. 
The old materialism—the materialism which said that thoughts were move- 
ments in the brain—has happily become altogether impossible. Mate- 
rialism can neither solve nor eliminate the great problems which confront 
the human intelligence: it simply whitewashes them over. It will never 
be the system of men who think out their thoughts. It is a philosophy for 
second-rate intellects—for imitators, men of pleasure, feuilletonists, and 
persons who are infidels, but occupy their minds not with their infidelity 
but in other ways, and have therefore simply accepted that infidel system 
which to understand gave them least intellectual trouble. The new mate- 
rialism—the materialism which is based on the preposterous doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge—is separated from Pantheism only by an artificial 
boundary ; and the philosophy of Herbert Spencer does not merely tend 
to Pantheism but contains it. And some such system as that of Herbert 
Spencer, apparently resting on the conclusions of modern science, and 
uniting them into a higher synthesis, and at the same time apparently 
satisfying the religious cravings of humanity, by proposing to man, as the 
proper object of his religious feelings, an Infinite Force of which all thing 
are but manifestations—will probably be the heterodox philosophy of the 
future. For let not the physical and biological sciences think to assume 
this position. They may each explain this or that portion of the universe 
taken by itself, but they will never be able to explain the universe taken 
asa whole. They may decipher the sibylline leaves taken one by one, 
but they will never be able to arrange them consecutively in a volume. 
To do this they must be taken up and unified by some higher philosophy 
—either by a Christian or by a Pantheistic system. 

And now, to return to our author, what is the secret of the power and 
prevalence of Pantheism ?— 


“ How is this to be explained? If the falsehood of Pantheism be so 
evident, whence is it that it is the universal error in time and space, and 
has made such ravages in man’s intelligence? . . . How are we to explain 
the prevalence of so mighty an error? By the fact that it is a system 
which by its generality seems to satisfy a supreme tendency of our mind, 
and to appease one of the most imperative cravings of our souls. 

““Man’s intelligence has a natural tendency to synthetize, that is, to 
bring everything into unity. . . . In this, so far as we can see, lies [as far 
as the intelligence is concerned] the reason of the universal dominion of 
Pantheism. Because it proposes to explain the whole question of human 
knowledge, [because] it takes it up in all its universality, and [because ] 
the solution which it sets forth has all the appearance of satisfying the 
most imperative tendency of our mind. To be enabled to explain the 
numberless multiplicity of realities, no matter how, and, at the same 
time, to bring them into a compact and perfect whole, strikes to the 
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— the very essence of man’s intelligence and allures it with its 
charms. ... 

a What Pantheism proposes to do for the mind, it also promises to do for 
the soul. 

“There is, in man’s heart or soul, impressed in indelible characters, a 
tendency after the infinite, a craving almost infinite in its energy, such is 
the violence with which it impels the soul to seek and yearn after its object. 
To prove such a tendency were useless. ‘That void, that feeling of satiety 
and sadness, which overwhelms the soul, even after the enjoyment of the 
most exquisite pleasure, either sensible or sentimental ; the phenomenon of 
solitaries in all times and countries ; the very fact of the existence of reli- 
gion in all ages and among all peoples; the enthusiasm, the recklessness 
and barbarity which characterize the wars undertaken for religion’s sake ; 
the love of the marvellous and the mysterious exhibited by the multitude ; 
that sense of terror and reverence, that feeling of our own nothingness, which 
steals into our souls in contemplating the wide ocean in a still or stormy 
night, or in contemplating a wilderness, a mountain, or a mighty chasm, 
all are evident proofs of that imperious, delicious, violent craving of our 
souls after the infinite. How otherwise explain all this? Why do we feel 
a void, a sadness, a kind of pain, after having enjoyed the most stirring 
delights? Because the infinite is the weight of the soul—the centre of 
gravity of the heart-—because created pleasures, however delightful or 
exquisite, can never quiet that craving, can never fill up that chasm placed 
between us and God. 

“ The pretended sages of mankind have never been able to exterminate 
religion, because they could never root out of the soul of man that 
tendency. I say pretended sages, because all true geniuses have, with very 
few exceptions, been religious ; for in them that tendency is more keenly 
and more imperiously felt. 

“This is the second reason of the prevalence of Pantheism. To 
romise the actual and immediate possession of the infinite, nay, the trans- 
ormation into the infinite, is to entice the very best of human aspira- 

tions, is to touch the deepest and most sensitive chord of the human 
heart” (pp. 15-20). 


We do not believe that Pantheism will ever become the predominant 
religious error of this country ; but it may very probably become suffi- 
ciently prominent, and gain such a hold over the imagination where it 
does not gain it over the reason, as may make it advisable to bring into 
the foreground of theological and quasi-theological discussion the contrast 
between it and the Catholic religion. There is no contrast as to things 
entirely disparate. As to the end of man, Catholicism and Pantheism 
both affirm that it is union with the infinite; and the contrast is found 
in the different ways in which they interpret this union, which is, 
according to Pantheism, a unity of substance ; and, according to Catho- 
licism, the union in the Beatific Vision. As to the speculative part of 
religion, Catholicism and Pantheism both affirm that the universe is a syn- 
thesis, and in this they differ from all other systems, while they differ from 
each other as to the manner in which they interpret this synthesis, which 
is, according to Pautheism, a unity of substance with a multiplicity of 
manifestations occurring in an order determined by laws of evolution ; 
and, according to Catholicism, a synthesis of God and creatures. The 
position of the Pantheist, in face of the Catholic religion, therefore is, 
that in regard of the general and speculative synthesis of the universe (7.¢. 
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of all that is, of God and creatures), Pantheism gives a complete and satis- 
factory, Catholicism an incomplete and illogical intellectual theory ; and 
that in regard of the special and practical synthesis of man and the 
infinite, Pantheism does, and Catholicism does not, satisfy the religious 
cravings of humanity. To overthrow the Pantheist position thus under- 
stood, and to establish the converse Catholic position, is the aim of 
“Catholicity and Pantheism.” 

»We have endeavoured to explain the motive and the aim of this book ; 
two other things remain to be noticed. In the first place, how does the 
author carry out his purpose in detail? What arguments does he use ? 
In what way does he use them? For this we must refer our readers 
to the book itself; and without expecting that they will by any means 
agree with everything in it, we fully anticipate that they will find it 
abundantly to repay the cost of buying and the trouble of perusal. The 
general course of the argument is as follows :—Firstly, the author con- 
trasts the Pantheistic infinite with the Catholic God (pp. 26-81). He 
then (pp. 82-113) treats of that thorny subject, the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, following the Scholastics pretty closely. Passing on 
to finite beings, he now proceeds to discuss the possibility and the motive 
of creation (pp. 114-164), and having now before him the two terms of 
the synthesis, God and creatures, examines “how this duality, so 
marked and’so distinct, the terms of which are so infinitely apart, can be 
harmonized and brought together into unity.” Need we say that he finds 
in the Incarnation (which could not have been treated of had not the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity been previously considered) the answer 
to this question? In the person of Jesus Christ is the radical and 
central synthesis of the finite and the infinite (pp. 164-194), and on this 
are grounded the other syntheses of finite beings with the infinite or with 
each other (pp. 195-229), which are treated of under the heads of grace 
(pp. 230-271), the relation of grace to creation (pp. 272-300), the sacra- 
ments (pp. 301-338), and the Church (pp. 339-376). Pantheism is con- 
trasted with Catholicism throughout. 

From this analysis the reader will see both what subjects are dealt with 
and what space is given to them; he will also perceive that the present 
volume does not complete the work. It is, in fact, only the first part of a 
larger work (to complete which we trust the author will receive sufficient 
encouragement) on the same subject. We must give F. De Concilio our 
hearty thanks for a valuable contribution to Catholic literature. His 
terminology, ‘it is true, is at first somewhat forbidding ; but the point of 
view in which Catholic doctrines are placed by contrasting them with 
Pantheism is eminently instructive. 

Finally, it may be asked whether and how those who are neither Catholics 
nor Pantheists are concerned by the contrast between Catholicism and 
Pantheism. F. De Concilio answers that this contrast exhibits the whole 
body of Catholic truths in all their universality, unity, grandeur, and 
beauty. And here he brings out, perhaps with some exaggeration, a point 
of great importance :— 


“We are firmly convinced, with all the thinking minds of the century 
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that the form of controversy . . . must be thoroughly changed. Hitherto 
we have endeavoured to lead men’s minds to Catholic truth by external 
evidence ; we must now change our tactics, and convince them by internal 
evidence. . . . External evidence was [formerly] as it were a home- 
argument to him [a non-Catholic], because it chimed in and agreed with 
the bent of his mind. But now that he does not believe in, nor has a 
true idea of God, who rejects scornfully all possibility of anything super- 
natural and superintelligible, it is impossible for us to follow the beaten 
track, but [we] must find a new way of presenting the Catholic truths 
to him ; that is, to lay them out before him in all the internal evidence 
of which they are capable: internal evidence, which results not only from 
reasons, with which each particular truth may be supported, but that 
which emanates from the link by which all truths hang upon each other, 
by the bearing which they have on all the fundamental problems raised 
by the human mind, and from the relations they possess with all the 
orders of human knowledge” (pp. 7-9). 


If this means that we are to lay more stress than hitherto on internal 
evidence it is sound and good advice ; but it would be madness to rely on 
internal evidence altogether. Without external evidence, which is as an 
anchor of the mind, truth evaporates, and is lost in endless speculation 
and disputation. 





The Three Kings, and other Poems. By Emtty Bowurs. London: 
Burns & Oates. 


T is some time now since Germany got through the “ Sturm und Drang” 
period of her literary life, but we in England are more behindhand, 
and, as far as contemporary poetry goes, are (with a few notable excep- 
tions) in the very midst of it. The chief object of most of our modern 
verse-writers appears to be, to take a given number of problems of the 
world we live in, the world beyond us, the mysteries of our moral being, 
and any others that come to hand, and having stripped them of everything 
which might facilitate their solution, to present them to their readers, and 
to say, “‘ Existence is chaos, and everything we believe, or love, or hope 
for is a dream or a delusion, and do not flatter yourselves that here or 
elsewhere we can ever arrive at a greater certainty than we have at 
present.” 

It is a relief to turn from these hazy pessimists, who yet appear to derive 
considerable enjoyment from their fogs, to such a volume as Miss Bowles 
has given us. She, too, recognizes the mysteries that hem u& in; she, too, 
tells in most pathetic words of the deep heart-sorrows that are so terribly 
near to our deepest joys; she, too, knows full well the empty homes, and 
the broken ties, and the lost loves that are the daily bread of life to 
many ; but through it all she recognizes “No spirit dread, but God my 
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Lord.” Through all the failures and sins and sorrows, through the valley 
of death itself, she sees that, as she tells us in her beautiful poem of 
Hyacinthus :— 
‘So life still swallows death, and while we weep 
Our ‘Ai! Ai! Hyacinthus slain!’ 
We find him, glorious, in new life again.” 

The longest poem, and the one which gives its name to the book, is a 
dramatic sketch of the appearance of the star to the Wise Men, and their 
following up of the quest. It is full of beauties which deserve more par- 
ticular attention than can here be given to them, though we cannot forbear 
to notice the delicate and subtle delineation of the three principal characters 
Balthazar’s soliloquy, with which the poem opens, and Mary’s address to 
the Kings when the quest is achieved. 

Amongst the lesser poems we especially admire the “ Greene Turfe,” in 
which the pathetic beauty of the ideas is enhanced by the quaint old Eng- 
lish in which they are rendered ; and that little knot of poems in which 
several of the Greek myths are so gracefully presented as embodying a 
Christian truth. “ Eurydice” and “ Hyacinthus,’ and the beautiful 
“Compline” hymn, in which our Lady is invoked as the “‘ Mighty 
Mother’ of the Greeks”; as ‘‘ Thou from the mind of God Athené leaping, 
arm’d for the deathless strife”; and as ‘“ Demeter, when she seeks her 
child among the doomful holds” ; “ Mother of harvests, sheaves of souls 
still reaping.’ Indeed, throughout the book, the author’s ardent love of 
nature, and keen perception of its varied moods and tenderest lights and 
shades, are mingled most happily with her classic lore and all the subtler 
thoughts and images which are only present when to the poetic afflatus is 
joined high and careful cultivation. Our want of space compels us to 
leave unmentioned many poems equally deserving of notice, but we must 
not pass over one calied “‘ With the Bluebells,” one of those beautiful wild- 
flower lessons which come perhaps to all who love spring, and the country, 
and flowers, but which few can put into words like these ; the hymn, “If it 
be Thou,” which expresses in forcible words the desolation of the Christian, 
tried all but beyond her strength ; the poems about children, written some, 
of those who are still the light and joy of their homes,—others, of those 
who are, alas! but tender and holy memories; and the touching poem called 
“In Memoriam,” the concluding lines of which are perhaps among the 
strongest and most beautiful in the volume. 


Proposed Offering to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, in commemoration of the 
Pilgrimage made by English and Scotch Catholics to Paray-le-Monial, 
September, 1873. 1874. . 

CIRCULAR has been put out by Lady Petre, containing an appeal 
for a Night Home for Poor Girls above thirteen years old and 

upwards, unmarried, in London, It is proposed to build class-rooms, a 
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refectory, dormitories, and a chapel, for the use of a most destitute class of 
girls, who may thus be permanently rescued from every evil of a vagabond 
life. The cause pleaded in this circular is pre-eminently the cause of the 
poor, and the singular success of the House of the Sisters of Charity in 
Bulstrode-street is a guarantee that this further appeal will not be made 
in vain. Probably the minor details are not as yet immoveably arranged ; 
and—unless there are reasons, unknown to us, for the arrangement—the 
bias of our own judgment would be that the obligation of the applicants 
being known to the priests of their parish, the Sisters, or ladies inte- 
rested in the work, would be better away. There must be many girls, 
almost children, in London, on the brink of ruin, whose lives and very 
existence are unknown, except to Almighty God, to whom the angels of 
these literally lost sheep are crying day and night for rescue. 


Glory and Sorrow, or the Consequences of Ambition ; and Selim, the Pasha 
of Salonica. Translated from the French by P. S., a Graduate of 
S. Joseph’s, Emenittsburg. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society, Warren-street. 1874. 


"THESE are two very pretty little French tales, nicely translated, an 

put forth to the world by our active American neighbours, whose 
labours for the Catholic Church are beginning to bring their literature s 
prominently before their brethren of the old world. The second tale, 
Selim, is really beautiful and full of interest, and the description of 
F. Mariel Auge paints in vivid colours, that most heavenly and perfect of 
characters, the French Religious. This little book will be an attractive 
addition to our lending libraries. 








